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PREFACE. 

I HAVE endeavoured, in this volume, to trace the 
development of Eoman Poetry from the origin of Latin 
literature to the faU of the Eoman Eepublic. I hope to 
be able, at some future time, to carry on the subject at 
least to the end of the Augustan age. As my main object 
has been to show the native spirit by which the imagi- 
native literature of Bome is animated, I have not thought 
it necessary to include the writers of Boman Comedy 
under this inquiry. 

In examining the first period of Eoman Poetry I have 
made constant use of the editions of the Fragments of 
the early writers by Klussman, Vahlen, Eibbeck, and 
GerlacL I have availed myself also of the German 
histories of Eoman literature, by Bemhardy, Bahr, and 
Munk, and of the chapters on the early Literature in 
Mommsen's Eoman History. To the first of these 
writers I am especially indebted for many references to 
passages in later Latin literature, in which the works 
of the early writers are quoted or commented on. In 
writing the second chapter, I derived much of my infor- 
mation from a small treatise on the origin of Eoman 
Poetry, by Corssen, and from the chapter in Sir G. C. 
Lewises work on The Credibility of Early Roman 
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VI PREFACE. 

History y in which Nicbuhr's hjrpothesis of a ballad poetry 
is discussed. 

During my whole study of the subject I have made 
constant use of Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Biography and Mythology. I have especially to acknow- 
ledge my debt to the articles, in that work, written by 
Professor Ramsay, which, besides nearly exhausting the 
ascertained information about the lives of the Roman 
Poets, contain the most clear and judicial summing up 
of all legitimate inferences on the subject with which I 
am acquainted. 

In quoting from Lucretius I have used the text of 
Mr. Munro's edition. I have to acknowledge also the 
help which I have got in understanding some of the 
difficulties in the philosophical argument of Lucretius 
from reading Mr. Munro's articles in the Journal of Clas- 
sical and Sacred Philology, In quoting from Catullus 
I have generally adhered to the text of Rossbach. 

I have, in conclusion, to return my warm thanks to 
my friend, Mr. Theodore Martin, for his kind permission 
to make free use of his spirited and accomplished trans- 
lations from CatuUus. 

W. Y. 8. 

St. Andrews, May 1863. 
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CHAPTER I. 
GENERAL CHARACTER OP ROMAN POETRY. 

A GREAT flactuation of opinion has taken place, among 
modem scholars and critics, in regard to the worth of 
Roman poetry. From the revival of learning till com- 
paratively a recent period, the poets of ancient Rome, 
and especially those of the Augustan age, were generally 
esteemed the purest models of literary art, and the best 
exponents of the life and sentiment of antiquity. Their 
works were used as the chief instruments in educa- 
tion. They were studied, imitated, and translated by 
some of the greatest poets of modem Europe ; and they 
supplied their favourite texts and illustrations to moral- 
ists and humorists, from Montaigne to the famous Eng- 
lish essayists who flourished during the last century. Up 
to a still later period, their words were habitually used 
by statesmen to add weight to their arguments or point 
to their invectives. Perhaps no other writers have pro- 
duced so powerful an eJBFect, not only on the style, but 
on the character and understanding, of the most refined 
and influential men in the leading nations of the modem 
world. 
It was natural that this excessive deference to their au- 
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thority should be impaired both by the ampler recognition 
of the claims of modem poetry, and by a more intimate 
familiarity with Greek literature. Since, in the present 
day, the study of the ancient languages is directed more to 
the discipUne of the understanding than to the refinement 
of tafite, and general cultivation has become more en- 
larged, the Roman poets have no longer been able to main- 
tain the foremost place either in the education of youth, 
or among the intellectual resources of riper age. They 
have suffered, in the estimation of literary critics, from 
the change in poetical taste which commenced about the 
beginning of the present century, and, in that of scholars, 
from the fresher and superior attractions of the great 
epic, dramatic, and lyrical poets of Greece. They have 
thus, for some time, been exposed to undue disparage- 
ment rather than to undue admiration. The percep- 
tion of the great debt which they owed to their Greek 
masters, has led to some forgetfulness of their original 
merits. Their genuine Roman character and fresh Ita- 
lian feeling have been partially hidden under the foreign 
forms and metres which they adopted. It is said, with 
some plausible admixture of truth, that Roman poetry is 
not only much inferior in interest to the poetry of Greece, 
but that it was the work merely of cultivated imitators, 
not of creative artists ; that other forms of literature 
were more adapted to the genius of the Roman people 
than any form of imaginative composition ; that their 
poets have brought nothing new into the world ; that 
they have enriched the life of after times with no 
fresh vein of native feeling, or any impressive record of 
national experience. 

It is indeed neither possible nor desirable to read 
Roman literature with the deference which it received 
from men of letters in the last century. But that 
literature may still be studied with as much sym- 
pathy and appreciation as in former days. It is one 
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of the best results of modem studies, that if, iu some 
departments of knowledge, there is less learning, there 
is in general a truer discernment of the spirit of the 
past, and of the points of resemblance and difference 
between ancient and modem civilisation. In many 
provinces of inquiry it may be seen that criticism is 
striving, with a genuine sympathy, to penetrate to the 
heart of earlier times, and to separate the treasures 
of lasting worth from the materials of trivi^d value, 
which have been borne down casually among the accu- 
mulated spoils of time. It is an important question 
to determine in which of these classes the works of 
the Koman poets of the Republic and the Empire are 
to be ranked- In poetry, more than in any other 
field of literature, only works of high and original ex- 
cellence deserve the permanent attention of the world. 
If the famous works of Roman poetry shall long continue 
to be prized among the masterpieces of literature, this 
result must depend on the conviction that they are not 
only finished compositions, but that they are inspired by 
original impulses and ideas, and that they stand in a 
true relation to the heart and mind of the Romans in 
the time of their vigorous growth or established greatness. 
It is impossible to claim for Roman poetry the unbor- 
rowed glory or the ever-fresh and manifold inspiration of 
the earlier art of Greece. To the genius of Greece only 
can the words of the bard in the Odyssey be applied, 

a^odlSoKTOi S* €l/jU, debt ii ftoi iv <pp€ffh> oXfias 
vojn-olas h^<f>vc€¥} 

Besides possessing the charm of poetical feeling and 
harmony in unequalled measure, Greek poetry is to 
modem readers the immediate revelation of a new 
world of thought and action, in all its lights and sha- 
dows and ever -moving life. Like their politics, the 

^ Self -taught am I ; God implanted in my heart strains of every kind. 
Uom. Od. xsii. 348. 
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poetry also of the Greeks sprang from many inde- 
pendent centres, and renewed itself in each of the great 
epochs of national civilisation. Eoman poetry, on the 
other hand, has not the same freshness or variety of 
matter ; nor did it assume new shapes imder the influ - 
ence of a many-sided creative energy, like that which 
gave birth in succession to the epic, lyrical, dramatic, 
and idyllic poetry of the Greeks. But the poets of 
Rome still poasess a real independent value. There is 
a charm in their language and sentiment which belongs 
to no other literature in the world. They express cer- 
tain modes of feeling and thought, which are nowhere 
else so happily exhibited. Certain deep and abiding im- 
pressions are stamped upon their words, which have 
penetrated deeply into the cultivated life of modem 
times. If the imagination is not stimulated, as by a 
new, rich, and very varied prospect, yet, in the elevated 
tones of Roman poetry, there is felt to be a permanent 
affinity with the strength and dignity of man's moral 
nature ; and, in the finer and softer tones, a power to 
move the heart to sympathy with the beauty, the en- 
joyment, and the natural sorrows of a bygone life. 
The sense of the eager hopes and buoyant fancies of the 
dawn of song has passed away, but there is still a pecu- 
liar brightness and glory around the latest phase in 
which the genius of antiquity was revealed. 

While the literature and civilisation of Gi^eece were 
still unknown to them, the Romans had produced cer- 
tain rude kinds of metrical composition : they pre- 
served some knowledge of events in various kinds of 
chronicles or annals : they must have been trained to 
a primitive oratory by the contests of public life, and 
by the practice of delivering commemorative speeches 
at the funerals of famous men. But they cannot be 
said to have produced spontaneously any works of 
literary art. Their oratory, history, poetry, and philo- 
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sophy owed their first impulse to their intellectual con- 
tact with Greece. But while the form and expression 
of all Eoman literature were moulded by the teaching 
of Greek masters and the study of Greek writings, it 
may be urged, with some show of truth, that the debt 
incurred by the poetry and philosophy of Eome was 
much greater than that incurred by her oratory and his- 
tory. The two latter appear to have assumed a more 
distinct type, and to have adapted themselves more 
naturally to the genius of the people and the circum- 
stances of the State. They were the accomplishments 
of men who took an active and prominent part in pub- 
lic afiairs ; and they bore directly on the practical wants 
of the times in which they were cultivated. Even the 
structure of the Latin language testifies to the oratorical 
force and ardour by which it was moulded into symme- 
try ; as the language of Greece betrays the plastic, har- 
monious power of her early poetry. There is no great 
improbability in supposing that, if Greek literature had 
never existed, or had remained unknown to the Komans, 
the political passions and necessities of the Republic 
would have called forth a series of powerful orators ; 
and that the national instinct, which clung with un- 
usual tenacity to the past, would, with the advance of 
power and civilisation, have produced a type of history, 
capable of giving adequate expression to the traditions 
and continuous annals of the commonwealth. 

But their poetry, on the other hand, came to the 
Bomans after their habits were fully formed, as an orna- 
mental addition to their power, — tcrpriov icai eyKaWdiria/ia 
ifKovrav. Unlike the poetry of Greece, it was not 
addressed to the popular ear, nor was it an imme- 
diate emanation from the popular heart. The poets 
who commemorated the greatness of Rome, or who 
sang of the passions and pursuits of private life, in 
the ages immediately before and after the establish- 
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ment of the Empire, were men bom in the distant pro- 
vinces of Italy, neither trained in the formal discipline 
of Rome, nor taking any active part in practical aflFairs. 
Their tastes and feelings are, in some respects, rather 
Italian than purely Eoman ; their thoughts and convic- 
tions are rather of a cosmopolitan type than moulded 
on the national traditions. They drew the materials of 
their art as much from the accumulated treasures of 
Greek poetry, as from the life and action of their own 
times. Their art is thus a composite structure, in which 
old forms are combined with altered conditions ; in which 
the creations of earlier genius reappear clothed in a 
new language, and the spirit of Greece interpenetrates 
the grave temperament of Eome, and the genial nature 
of Italy. 

But, although oratory and history may have been 
more essential to the national life of the Romans, and 
more adapted to their genius, their poetry still remains 
as their most complete literary monument. Of the many 
famous orators of the Republic only one has left his 
speeches to modem times. The works of the two greatest 
Roman historians have come down to us in a mutilated 
shape ; and the most important epochs in the later history 
of the Republic are not represented in what remains of the 
works of either writer. Tacitus records only the sombre 
and monotonous annals of the Empire ; and the extant 
books of Livy contain the account of times and events 
from which he himself was separated by many genera- 
tions. Roman poetry, on the other hand, is the contem- 
porary witness of several marked eras in the history of the 
RepubKc and the Empire. It includes many authentic 
and characteristic fragments from the great times of the 
Scipios, — the works of the two poets of finest genius, who 
flourished in the last days of the Republic, — the master- 
pieces of the brilliant Augustan era ; — and, of the works 
of the Empire, more than are needed to exemplify the 
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decay of natural feeling and of poetical inspiration under 
the long-continued pressure of Imperialism. And, be- 
sides illustrating different eras, the Roman poets throw 
light on the most various aspects of Roman life and 
character. They are the most authentic witnesses both 
of the national sentiment and ideas, and of the feelings 
and interests of private life. They stamp on the ima- 
gination the ideal of Roman majesty; and they bring 
home to modem sympathies the charm and the pathos of 
humanlife, under conditions widely different from our own. 
Roman poetry was the living heir, not the lifeless 
copy, of the genius of Greece. It was, indeed, rather 
a highly-trained accomplishment than the spontaneous 
outpouring of a natural faculty ; but it was an accom- 
plishment, based upon original gifts of feeling and cha- 
racter, and marked by its own pecuUar features. The 
creative energy of the Greeks died out with Theocritus ; 
but their learning and taste, surviving the decay of their 
political existence, passed into the education of a fresh 
and vigorous race, endowed, above all other races of 
antiquity, with the capacity of receiving and assimilat- 
ing alien influences, and of producing, alike in action 
and in literature, their greatest results through per- 
sistent and concentrated purpose. It was owing to 
their persevering industry, and to their fine powers of 
appreciation, that the Roman poets, in the era of the 
transition from the freedom and vigour of the Republic 
to the pomp and order of the Empire, succeeded in 
producing works which, in point of execution, may be 
compared with the masterpieces of Greece. It was due 
to the spirit of a new race, — speaking another language, 
living among different scenes, acting their own part in 
the history of the world, — that the ancient inspiration 
survived the extinction of Greek liberty, and reappeared, 
imder those altered conditions, in a fresh succession of 
powerful works, which owe their long existence as mucb 
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to the genuine feeling as to the artistic perfection by 
which they are characterised. 

From one point of view, therefore, Boman poetry may 
be Iregarded as an imitative, from another, as an original 
art. For the form, and for some part of the substance, 
of their works, the Roman poets were indebted to 
Greece : the inner spirit and feeling, and much also of 
the substance of their poetry, are native in their origin. 
They betray their want of inventiveness chiefly in the 
forms of composition and the metres which they em- 
ployed; occasionally also in the cast of their poetic 
diction, and in their treatment of ancient materials. But, 
in even the least original aspects of their art> they still 
bear the national stamp. Although, with the exception 
of Satire, they struck out no new forms of poetic com- 
position, yet those adopted by them assumed some- 
thing of a new type, owing to the weight of their 
materials, the massive structure of the Roman language, 
the gravity and fervour of the Roman temperament, and 
the practical bent and logical mould of the Roman 
understanding. 

They were not equally successful in all the forms 
which they attempted to reproduce. The original limi- 
tations of their genius, — perhaps, among other causes, 
their marked inferiority to the Greeks in social vivacity, 
— ^prevented their attaining success in dramatic poetry. 
They betray the want of dramatic genius in other fields 
of literature, especially in epic and idyllic poetry, and 
in philosophical dialogues. Their poets give utterance to 
vehemence of passion, or heroism of sentiment, either 
directly from their own hearts and convictions, or in 
great rhetorical passages, attributed to the imaginary per- 
sonages of their story — to Ariadne or Dido, to Turnus or 
Mezentius. But this utterance of passion and sentiment 
is not often imited in them with a vivid delineation of 
the complex characters of men. There is thus, as com- 
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pared witii Homer and Theocritus, a deficiency of human 
interest in the epic, descriptive, and idyllic poetry of 
VirgiL The natural play of characters, acting and react- 
ing upon one another, scarcely, if at all, enlivens the 
divinely-appointed action of the /Rneid ; nor adds the 
charm of personal associations to the poet's deep and 
quiet pictures of rural beauty, and to his graceful expres- 
sion of pensive and tender feeling. 

The Eomans, as a race, were wanting also in specu- 
lative capacity; and thus their poetry does not rise, 
or rises only in Lucretius, to those imaginative heights 
from which the great lyrical and dramatic poets of Greece 
contemplated the wonder and mysterious solemnity of 
life. Yet both the epic and the lyrical poetry of Eome 
have a character and perfection of their own. The ^Eneid, 
with many resemblances in points of detail to the poems 
of Homer, is yet, both in design and execution, a true 
national monument. The lyrical poetry of Rome, if 
inferior to the choral poetry of Greece in thought, in 
idealism, and in ethereal grace of expression, and 
scarcely equalling the few fragments of the early -ZElolic 
poetry in the force of passion, is yet an instrument of 
varied power, capable of investing the lightest moods or 
most transient joys of life with an unfading charm, and 
rising into fuller and more commanding tones to express 
the national sentiment and moral dignity of Rome. The 
didactic poetry of Lucretius and Virgil was constructed 
after the models of Empedocles and of Hesiod ; but it is 
to the Roman, not to the Greek poets, that this form of 
composition owes its substantial value. It was by their 
skill that poetic art was made to embrace within its pro- 
vince the treatment of a great philosophical argument, 
and of a great practical pursuit. The elegiac poets of 
the Augustan age, while borrowing the outward form 
of their compositions from the early poets of Ionia and 
the later writers at the court of Alexandria, have taken 
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the substance of their poetry to a great extent from their 
own lives and interests ; and have treated their materials 
with a fluent brilKancy of style, and often with a graceful 
tenderness of feeling, unborrowed from any foreign 
source. It may thus be generally afl&rmed that the 
Roman poets, although adding little to the great dis- 
coveries or inventions in literature, and although not 
successful in aU their adaptations of the inventions of 
thefr predecessors, have yet left the stamp of their own 
genius and character on some of the greatest forms 
which poetry has hitherto assumed. 

The metres of Roman poetry are also seen to be 
adaptations to the Latin language of the metres pre- 
viously employed in the epic, l3rrical, and dramatic 
poetry of Greece. The Italian race had, in earlier times, 
struck out a native measure, called the Saturnian, — 
apparently of a rapid irregular flow, — in which their reli- 
gious emotions, their festive raillery, and, perhaps, some 
of their patriotic memories were rudely expressed. But 
after this measure had been rejected by Ennius, as 
unsuited to the gravity of his greatest work, the Roman 
poets, from their deficiency in inventive faculty, con- 
tinued to imitate the metres of their Greek predecessors. 
But, in their hands, they became characterised by a slow, 
stately, and regular movement, not only difiering widely 
from the ring of the native Saturnian rhythm, but also, 
with every improvement in poetic accomplishment, re- 
ceding further and further from the freedom and variety 
of the Greek measures. The comic and tragic measures, 
in which alone the Roman writers observed a less strict 
rule than their models, never attained among them to 
any high metrical excellence. The rhythm of the Greek 
poets, owing in a great measure to the frequency of 
vowel sounds in their language, is more flowing, varied 
and richly musical than that of Roman poetry. Thus, 
although their verse is constructed on the same metrical 
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laws, there is the most marked contrast between the 
rapidity and buoyancy of the Iliad or the Odyssey, and 
the slow and weighty movement of the JEneid. Not- 
withstanding their outward conformity to the canons of 
a foreign language, the most powerful and characteristic 
measures of Eoman poetry, — the Lucretian and Virgilian 
hexameter, and the Horatian alcaic, — are distinguished 
by a grave, orderly, and commanding tone, symbolical 
of the genius and the majesty of Rome. In such cases, 
as the Horatian sapphic and the Ovidian elegiac, where 
the structure of the verse is too slight to produce this 
impressive effect, there is still a remarkable divergence 
from the freedom and manifold harmony of the early 
Greek poets to a uniform and monotonous cadence. 

The language, also, of Roman poetry betrays many 
traces of imitation. Some of the early Latin tragedies 
were literal translations from the works of the Athenian 
dramatists ; and fragments of the rude Roman copy 
may still, in a few cases, be compared with the polished 
expression of the original. Some familiar passages of 
the Iliad may be traced among the rough-hewn frag- 
ments of the Annals of Ennius. Even Lucretius, whose 
diction, more than that of most poets, produces the 
impression of wonderful freshness and originality, has 
described outward objects, and clothed his thoughts, in 
language borrowed from Homer and Empedocles. The 
short volume of Catullus contains translations from Sap- 
pho and Callimachus : and, from the extant fragments 
of Alcaeus, Anacreon, and others of the Greek lyric poets, 
it may be seen how frequently Horace availed himself 
of some turn of their expression to invest his own ex- 
perience with old poetic associations. Virgil, whose 
great success is, in no slight measure, due to the skill 
and taste with which he used the materials of earlier 
Greek and native writers, has reproduced the heroic 
t'Ones of Homer in his epic, and the mellow cadences of 
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Theocritus in his pastoral poems ; and has blended some- 
thing of the antique quaintness and oracular sanctity of 
Hesiod with the golden perfection of his Georgics. 

But besides the direct debt which each Roman poet 
owed to the Greek author or authors whom he imitated, 
it is difficult to estimate the extent to which the taste of 
the later Romans was formed by the familiar study of a 
foreign language so much superior to the rude speech 
spoken by their fathers. The habitual study of any foreign 
language has an influence not on style only, but even on 
the structure of thought and the development of emo- 
tion. The Roman poets first learned, from the study of 
Greek poetry, to feel the graceful combinations and the 
musical power of expression, and were thus stimulated 
and trained to elicit the same effects from their native 
language. It ia for tiiis gift. or. power over language, 
that Lucretius prays in his invocation to the creative 
power of nature,— 

Quo magis cetemum da dictis, diva, leporem ; 

and it is this which Catullus claims as the characteristic 
excellence of his own poems. 

The Augustan poets attained a still greater success in 
the variations of words and rhythm ; but they scarcely 
show the same freshness and intensity as their imme- 
diate predecessors show in availing themselves of the 
newly discovered resources of their native tongue. 

Yet the Latin language appears, in its adaptation to 
poetry, to have lost some of its power as an immediate 
vehicle of thought. In Virgil and in Horace, words are 
combined in a less natural order than in Homer and the 
Attic dramatists. Their language does not strike the 
mind with the spontaneous force of Greek poetry, nor 
does it seem equally suited to impress or move a popular 
audience. The power of direct, natural speech, stamped 
upon the rude fragments of the early epic and tragic 
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poetry of Rome, passed away before the elaborate art 
of the Augustan poets. CatuUus is perhaps the only 
great Roman poet who can express himself at once with 
perfect grace and with the happiest simpUcity. Yet the 
studied and compact diction of Latin poetry, if wanting 
in fluency, ease, and directness, lays a strong hold upon 
the mind, by its power of presenting objects and ideas 
in their logical connexion and interdependence. The 
thought and sentiment of Eome have been engraved on 
her poetical literature, in deep and enduring characters. 
And, notwithstanding aU manifest traces of imitation, the 
diction of the greatest Roman poets attests the presence 
of genuine creative power. A strong vital force is im- 
mediately perceptible in the fresh and vigorous diction 
of Ennius and Lucretius ; and, though more latent, is 
not less really present imder the stateliness and splendour 
of Virgil, and the subtle moderation of Horace. 

Roman poetry owes also a considerable part of its 
substance to Greek thought, art, and traditiona This 
reproduction of old materials is, indeed, the chief source 
of that conventional element which detracts from the 
originality of some of the masterpieces of Roman genius. 
The old religious belief of Rome and Italy was thus 
merged in the poetical restoration of the Olympian 
Gods ; the story of the origin of Rome became insepar- 
ably connected with the personages of Greek poetry ; 
the familiar manners of a late civilisation appear in un- 
natural association with the idealised features of the 
heroic age. Even the expression of personal feeling, 
experience, and convictions is often coloured by light 
reflected from earlier representations. Hence a great 
deal of what is most beautiful in Latin poetry ap- 
pears to come less directly from nature, and to fit less 
closely to the facts of human life, than the best poetry 
both of Greece and of modem nations. This imitative 
and composite workmanship is more apparent in the 
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later than in the earlier poets. The substance and 
thought of Ennius, Lucretius, and Catullus, even when 
they are reproductions of Greek materials, appear to be 
fresher and more vivified by their own feeling than 
the substance and thought of the Augustan poets. The 
beautiful and stately forms of Greek legend, which lived 
a second life in the young imagination of Catullus, were 
becoming trite and conventional to Virgil : — 

Cetera, qtuB vacuaa tenuiasent carmiaa mentes. 
Omnia jam vulgata. 

The ideal aspect of the golden morning of the world has 
been seized with a truer feeling in the Epithalamium of 
Peleus and Thetis than in the episode of the * Pastor Aris- 
tseus* in the Georgics. Not only are the main features in 
the story of the Mneid of foreign origin, but the treatment 
of the story betrays the want of any sincere conviction 
of its reality, or any vital sympathy with the elements 
out of which it is composed. The poem is a rehgious 
as well as a great national work ; but the religious creed 
which is expressed in it is a composite result of Greek 
mythology, of Roman sentiment, and of ideas derived 
from an eclectic philosophy. The manners represented 
in the poem are a medley of the Augustan and of the 
Homeric age, as seen in vague proportions, through the 
mists of antiquarian learning. It must, indeed, be re- 
membered that Greek traditions had penetrated into the 
life of the whole civilised world, and that the belief in 
the connexion of Rome with Troy had rooted itself in 
the Roman mind for two centuries before the time of 
Virgil. Still, the tale of the settlement of ^Eneas in 
Latium, as told in the great Roman epic, bears the 
mark of the artificial construction of a late prosaic era, 
not of the spontaneous growth of imaginative legend, 
in a lively, creative age. So, also, in another sphere 
of poetry, while there are genuine touches of nature in 
all the odes of Horace, yet the mythological accessories 
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of some of those which celebrate the praises of a god, or 
the charms of a mistress, must have been more in con- 
trast than in harmony with his genuine convictions. 

Eoman poetry, from this point of view, appears to be 
the old Greek art reappearing under new conditions : or 
rather the new art of the civilised world, after it had been 
thoroughly leavened by Greek thought, taste, and educa- 
tion. The poetry of Home was, however, a living power, 
after the creative energy of Greece had disappeared, so that, 
were it nothing more, that literature would still be valu- 
able as the fruit of the later summer of antiquity. As in 
Homer, the earliest poet of the ancient world, there is a 
kind of promise of the great life that was to be ; so, in 
the Augustan poets, there is a retrospective contem- 
plation of the life, the religion, and the art of the past, 
— a gathering up of *the long results of time.' But 
the Boman poets had also a strong vein of original 
character and feeling, and many phases of national 
and personal experience to reveal They had to give 
a permanent expression to the greatness of Eome, and 
to perpetuate the charm of the old Italian life. In 
their highest tones, they embody the patriotic spirit, the 
dignified and commanding attributes, and the moral 
strength of the Imperial RepubL'c. There is, however, 
another side to their art, in which they manifest the re- 
ceptive and pleasure-loving temper, and that open sus- 
ceptibility to the influences of nature, which, in ancient 
as in modem times, have characterised the Southern 
nations. Like the patrician and plebeian orders in the 
old. commonwealth, these diverse elements, naturally an- 
tagonistic, combined at last to produce the majesty and 
the beauty of Roman poetry. Either of these elements 
would by itself have been unproductive and incomplete. 
The pure Roman temperament, on the one hand, was too 
austere, too unsympathetic, too restrained and formal, to 
create and foster a luxuriant growth of poetry : while the 
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genial nature of the south, on the other hand, when dis- 
sociated from the control of manlier instincts and the 
elevation of higher ideas, rapidly degenerated into licen- 
tious and voluptuous eflfeminacy, both in life and liter- 
ature. The fragments of the earlier poets indicate 
the predominance of the gravity and the masculine 
strength inherent in the Roman temper, almost to 
the exclusion of the other element. In Lucretius, 
Virgil, and Horace, moral energy is most happily com- 
bined with susceptibility to the charm and the power of 
nature. Catullus and the elegiac poets of the Augustan 
age, — although the first at least was endowed with 
fine gifts of heart as well as of genius, — abandoned 
themselves to the passionate enjoyment of their lives, 
under little restraint either from the pride or the 
virtue of their forefathers. Their vices, and still more 
their weaknesses, are of a type most opposite to the 
tendencies of the purely Roman character. Yet even 
their faults may be looked upon as a kind of indirect 
testimony to the ancient vigour of the race. Catullus, 
in his very coarseness, betrays the grain of that strong 
nature, out of which, in a better time, the freedom and 
energy of the Republic had been developed. Ovid, even 
in his libertinism, displays his vigorous and ardent vitality. 
The effeminacy of Tibullus looks like the reaction of a 
nature, enervated by the circumstances of his age, from 
the high standard of manliness, which a sterner and 
better time had maintained. 

Among the most original characteristics of Roman 
poetry, the national and patriotic sentiment of those poets 
especially who lived in the early Republican era and in 
the Augustan age is prominently conspicuous. Among 
the poets of the Republic, Naevius and Lucilius were 
animated by strong political as well as national feeling. 
The chief work of Ennius was devoted to the commemo- 
ration of the ancient traditions, the august institutions. 
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the growing power, and the great character of the 
Boman State. In the works of the Augustan age, the 
fine episodes of the Georgics, the whole plan and many 
of the details of the iEneid, show the spell exercised 
over the mind of Virgil by the ancient memories and 
the great destiny of his country, and bear witness to 
his deep love of Italy, and his pride in her natural 
beauty and her strong breed of men. Horace rises above 
his irony and epicureanism, to celebrate the imperial 
greatness of Rome, and to bear witness to the purity of 
the Sabine households, and to the virtues exhibited in 
the best types of Roman character. The Fasti of Ovid, 
also, is a national poem, owing its existence to the 
strong interest which was felt by the Romans in their 
myScal aiid early stoiy, so long aa any Hving memory 
of their political life remained. 

The poets of the latest age of the Republic, on the other 
hand, express Uttle sympathy with national interests or 
with any great public cause. The time id which they 
flourished was not favourable to the pride of patriotism 
or to political enthusiasm. The contemplative genius of 
Lucretius inclined him to keep apart from active life ; 
and his philosophy taught the lesson that to acquiesce in 
any government was better than to engage in the strife of 
personal ambition which he saw raging around him ;— 

Ut satins mnlto jam sit parere quietom 
Qaam regere imperio res velle et regna tenere. 

CatuUus, while eagerly enjoying his life, seems, in regard 
to aU the grave pubUc questions of his time, to 'daff the 
world aside, and bid it pass :' yet there is often, as has 
been well said,^ a rough republican flavour in his careless 
satire ; and he retained to the last, and boldly asserted, 
what was the earliest, as well as the latest, instinct of 
ancient liberty — ^the spirit of resistance to the arbitrary 
rule of any single man. 

^ Smith's Diet, of Oreek and Roman Biography, Art Catullas. 

B 
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Roman poetry is pervaded also by a peculiar vein 
of imaginative emotion. There is no feeling so charac- 
teristic of the works of Roman genius as the sense of 
majesty. This feeling is called forth by the idea or 
appearance of strength, stability, order, or immensity ; 

bol of power and authority, whether in the aspect of 
nature, or the works, actions, and institutions of man. 
It is in their most serious and elevated writings, and 
chiefly in their epic and didactic poetry, that the Romans 
have given expression to this grave and dignified emo- 
tion. Even the plain, rude diction of Ennius rises into 
a kind of rugged sublimity when he is moved by the 
vastness or massive strength of outward things, or by 
the pomp and circumstance of war, or by the august 
forms and symbols of government. The majestic tones 
of Lucretius seem to give a voice to the deep feeling of 
the order and immensity of the universe, which possessed 
him. The sustained dignity of the iEneid, and the 
splendour of some of the finest passages in that poem — 
such for instance as that which brings before us the 
solemn and magnificent spectacle of the fall of Troy — 
attest how the imgination of Virgil was moved to 
sympathy with the attributes of ancient and powerful 
sovereignty.^ 

Further, in the fervour and elevation of their moral 
feeling, the Roman poets are true exponents of the 
genius of Rome. Their moral purpose is more direct, 
their lessons more imperative, than the speculative and 
ethical spirit in Greek poetry. They speak rather fi'om 
the win or conscience than from the wisdom that has 

^ The following lines, for instance, may be quoted as a specimen of the 
majesty of the iEneid : — 

HiBC finis Priami fatorum ; hie exitus ilium 
Sorte tulit, Troiam incensam et prolapsa videntem 
Pergama, tot quondam popnlis terrisque superbum 
Regnatorem Asiie. — jEn. ii. 554-7. 
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searched and understood the ways of life. The tendency 
of the Greek poets is to sound the depths of every 
ethical question ; that of the Roman poets is to proclaim 
the plain course of duty or expediency. The former 
strengthen the will or purify the heart indirectly, by 
their truthful representation of the tragic situations in 
human life * the latter appeal directly to the manlier 
instincts and magnanimous impulses of our nature. This 
glow of moral emotion pervades not the poetry only, but 
the oratory, history, and philosophy of Rome. It has 
cast a kind of religious solemnity around the fragmentB 
of the early epic,^c, aiid satL poet^ : it hJg^^^ 
^ inU^tL^ the ^ co-SLScy and d^ 
rate fortitude of Lucretius : it has added the element 
of strength to the pathos and fine humanity in the 
iEneid ?t i. by htaLrd. a. well .. hi. nalnd en- 
thusiasm, that Horace reveals the Roman earnestness 
that tempered his genial nature. The language of Lucan 
and Juvenal stiU breathed the same spirit in the deaden- 
ing atmosphere of the Empire. Of all the great poets 
of Rome, Catullus alone seems not to have come imder 
the influence of this grave ardour of feeling, which is the 
more usual accompaniment of the firm temper of man- 
hood than of the prodigal genius of youth. 

There are, however, as was said above, other feelings 
expressed in Roman poetry, which are, perhaps, more akin 
to modem sympathies. In no other branch of ancient 
literature is so much prominence given to the enjoyment 
of nature, the passion of love, and the record of personal 
character and experience. The gravity and austerity of 
the old Roman life, and the predominance of public over 
private interests in the best days of the Republic, tended 
to r^ress, rather than to foster, the birth of these new 
modes of emotion. They are like the flower of that more 
luxuriant but less stately Italian life which spread itself 
abroad under the shadow of Roman institutions, and 
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came to a rapid maturity after her conquests had given 
to Rome the accumulated treasures of the world, and left 
to her more fortunate sons ample leisure to enjoy them. 
The love of natural scenery and of country life is 
certainly more prominently expressed in Roman than in 
Greek poetry. Homer, indeed, among all the poets of 
antiquity, presents by far the most vivid and true de- 
scription of the outward world ; and the imagination 
of others among the great Greek poets, especially of 
Pindar, JEschylus, and Sophocles, appears to have been 
strongly, though indirectly, affected both by the immedi- 
ate aspect and by the invisible power of nature. Thucy- 
dides and Aristophanes testify to the enjoyment which 
the Athenians found in the ease and abundance of their 
country life, and to the affection with which they clung 
to the old religious customs and associations connected 
with it. But the great poets of Greece were too deeply 
penetrated by the thought of the mystery and the gran- 
deur in human life, to yield their hearts absolutely to the 
charm of nature. Though their delicate sense of beauty 
was unconsciously cherished and refined by the air which 
they breathed, and the scenes by which they were sur- 
rounded, yet they do not, like the Roman poets, care to 
dwell on the passive pleasure derived from contemplat- 
ing the scenes of the natural world ; nor do they express 
the happiness of passing out of the tumult of the city 
into the peaceful security of the country. The difference 
between the two nations in social temper and customs is 
connected with this difference in their feeling towards 
nature. The spirit in which a Greek enjoyed his leisure, 
was one phase of his sociability, his communicativeness, 
his constant passion for hearing and telling something 
new, — a disposition which made the ' T^trxn' a favourite 
resort so early as the time of Homer, and which is 
seen still characterising the most typical representatives 
of the race in the days of St. PauL The Roman states- 
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man, on the other hand, prized his otium as the healthy 
repose after strenuous exertion. The chief relaxation 
to his proud, self-dependent temper consisted in being 
alone, or at ease with his household and his intimate 
Mends. This desire for rest and retirement was one 
great element in the Eoman taste for country life ; — a 
taste which was manifested among the foremost public 
men, such as the Scipios and Laelius, long before any 
trace of it is betrayed in Boman poetry. But, as the 
practice of spending the unhealthy months of autumn 
away from Bome became general among the wealthier 
classes, and as new modes of sentiment were fostered by 
greater leisure and finer cidtivation, a genuine love of 
nature, — taking the form either of attachment to par- 
ticular places, or of enjoyment in the life and beautiful 
forms of the outward world, — ^was gradually awakened 
in the minds which were by natare most open to such 
influences. 

llie poetry of the Augustan age and of that imme> 
diately preceding it is deeply pervaded by this love of 
nature. Each of the great poets manifests the feeling 
in his own way. Lucretius, while contemplating the 
majesty of nature's laws, and the immensity of her 
range, is, at the same time, powerfully moved to sym- 
pathy with her ever-varying life. He feels the charm 
of simply living in tine weather, and looking on the 
common aspects of the world, — such as the sea-shore, 
rich pastures and full-flowing rivers, or the new love- 
liness of the early morning. He represents, ilnder the 
symbol of the punishment of the Danaides, the incapacity 
to enjoy the natural charm of the recurring seasons of 
the year, among the miseries which the restless spirit 
of man entails upon him. Catullus, too, has many fine 
images from nature in his poems. He delights in com- 
paring the grace and the passion of youth with the 
bloom of flowers and the stateliness of trees ; he asso- 
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ciates the beauty of Sirmio with his bright picture of 
the happiness of home ; he feels the return of the genial 
breezes of spring as enhancing his delight in leaving the 
plains of Phrygia, and in hastening to visit the famous 
cities of Asia. Virgil's early art was characterised by 
his friend and brother poet in the lines, — 

MoUe atque facetnm 
Virgilio annnerant gandentes rare camenaB.^ 

The love of natural, and especially of Italian, beauty 
blends with all his patriotic memories, and with the 
charm which he has cast arouQd the common operations 
of rustic industry. The freedom and peace of his coun- 
try life, among the Sabine hills, kept the heart of Horace 
fresh and simple, in spite of all the pleasures and flat- 
teries to which he was exposed ; and enabled him, till 
the end, to mingle a clear fountain of native poetry with 
the stiller current of his meditative wisdom. 

The passion of love was a favourite theme both of the 
early lyrical poets of Greece, and of the courtly writers 
of Alexandria, but their works have reached us only 
in inconsiderable fragments ; and it is thus in Roman 
literature that the power of that passion over the men of 
antiquity is most distinctly declared. Few among the 
poets who have recorded their own experience of love, in 
any age, have expressed a feeling so true or so intense 
as Catullus. He has all the ardent, unselfish devotion, if 
he has not the romance and purity, of modem sentiment 
He has painted the love of others also, with graceful 
fidelity. He has shown the finest sense in discerning, 
and the finest power in delineating the charm of youth- 
ful passion, when first awakening into life, or first unfold- 
ing into a true and deep afiection. Virgil has imparted 
the chief personal interest to the story of the i3Sneid 
by his delineation of the agony of Dido. ^ If he has failed 

^ * The muses, who delight in the country, have granted tenderness and 
grace to Vii^' — Horace, Sat. i. 10. 45. 
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to embody any complex type of character, he has de- 
scribed the tumult and pathos of this particular passion 
at least with a powerful hand. Horace is the poet of 
love, in its lighter, gayer moods. Without ever losing 
self-command, he experienced enough of its pains and 
pleasures, to enable him to paint the fascination or the 
waywardness of a mistress with the equable feeling of 
an epicurean, but, at the same time, with the refined 
observation of a poet The elegiac poets of the Augustan 
age, as pleasure was the chief pursuit of their lives, 
allowed the weaker and the baser moods of the passion 
of love to enter too largely into their poetry. Yet the 
effeminacy of Tibullus is redeemed by real tenderness of 
heart ; and the profligacy of Ovid is, if not redeemed, at 
least reUeved, by his buoyant wit and his brilliant fancy. 
Eoman poetry is also interesting as the record of 
personal experience and character. The biographies of 
ancient authors are altogether untrustworthy ; and thus 
it is chiefly through the conscious or unconscious self- 
portraiture in their writings that the actual men of anti- 
quity are brought into close contact with the modem 
world. Few men of any age or country are so well 
known to us as Horace ; and it is from his own writings, 
exclusively, that this intimate knowledge has been 
obtained. The lines in which he describes Lucilius 
are more applicable to himself than to any extant writer 
of Greece or Eome, — 

nie velat fidis arcana Bodalibus olim 
Credebot libna : neque si male cesserat^ nnquam 
Decnrrens alio, neque si bene : quo fit, at omnia 
Votiva pateat veluti desciipta tabella 
Vita senifl.^ 

He has described himself, his tastes and pursuits, his 

^ ' He, in old days, used to intrust all his secret thoughts to his books, as 
to friends on whom he could rely, turning nowhere else, either in evil fortune 
or in good ; and thus it is, that the whole life of the old poet lies before 
our eye% as if it were portrayed on a votive picture.'— ni9a<. n. i. 30. 
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thoughts and coDviction^y with perfect frankness and 
candour, and without any of the triviality or aflFecta- 
tion of literary egotism. Catullus, although sometimes 
wanting in proper reticence, and altogether devoid of 
that meditative art with which Horace transmutes his 
own experience into the common experience of human 
nature, is known also as a familiar friend, from the 
force of feeling with which he realised, and the trans- 
parent sincerity with which he recorded, all the pain 
and the pleasure of his life. The elegiac poets of the 
Augustan age have written, neither from so strong a 
heart as that of Catullus, nor with the good taste and 
self-respect of Horace ; but yet one of the chief sources 
of interest in their poetry arises from their unreserved 
conmxunicativeness, and from the light they thus throw 
on one phase of the life and character of antiquity. 
This record of their own lives is especially to be prized 
from the rarity with which personal experience is ob- 
truded in the best ancient literature. 

Nor are these indications of individual character con- 
fined to the poets who profess to communicate their 
own feelings, and to record their own fortunes. All the 
works of Eoman poetry bear emphatically the impress 
of their authors. While the finest Greek poetry is a 
pure, almost impersonal emanation of genius, Roman 
poetry is, to a much greater extent, the expression of 
character. The great Roman writers manifest that kind 
of self-consciousness which accompanies resolute, success- 
ful effort ; whUe the Greeks enjoy that happy self-for- 
getfulness which attends the unimpeded exercise of a 
natural gift. The epitaphs composed for themselves 
by Naevius, Ennius, and Pacuvius, and the assertion 
of their own originality and of their hopes of fame, 
which occurs in the poetry of Lucretius, Virgil, and 
Horace, were dictated by a strong sense of their own 
personality, and of the importance of the task on 
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which they were engaged. Catullus, although he is 
most frank in communicating his feelings and pursuits, 
hafl much less of the consciousness of genius, is much 
more humble in his aspirations, and more modest in 
his estimate of himself. In this, as in other respects, 
he approaches nearer to the type of Greek art than any 
of his brother-poets of Bome. 

It is a common remark that the very greatest poets 
are those about whose personal characteristics least is 
known. It is impossible in their case to determine 
where they have expressed the real sympathies of their 
heart, and the real convictions of their conscience. 
They rise above the prejudices of their country and the 
accidents of their time, and can see the good and evil 
inseparably mixed in all human action. No criticism 
can throw any trustworthy light on the personal posi- 
tion, the pursuits and aims, the outward and inward 
experience of Homer. It cannot even be determined 
with certainty how much of the poetry which bears his 
name is the creation of his own inexhaustible genius; 
and how much is the * divine voice' of earlier singers 
still ' floating around him.' Such inquiries are ever 
attracting and ever baffling a high curiosity. They leave 
the mind perplexed with the doubt whether it is dis- 
cerning, in the far distance, the outline of solid moun- 
tain-land, or only the transient shapes of the clouds. 
Hesiod, on the other hand, a poet of equal or nearly 
equal antiquity, but of an infinitely lower order of genius, 
has left his own likeness graphically delineated on his 
remams. There is much to interest a reader in the old 
didactic poem, * The Works and Days,' but it is not the 
interest of studying a work of art or of creative genius. 
The chann of the book consists partly in its power of 
calling up the ideas of a remote antiquity and of human 
life in its most elemental conditions ; partly in the dis- 
tinct impression which it bears of a character of an an- 
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tique and primitive and yet not unfamiliar type ; — a char- 
acter of deep natural piety and righteousness, but with a 
quaint intermixture of other qualities, — homespun saga- 
city and worldly wisdom ; — genuine thrift, and horror 
of idleness, of war, of seafaring enterprise; — sardonic 
dislike of the airs and vices of women, and a grim dis- 
content with his own condition, and with the poor soil 
which it was his lot to tiU.^ It is through his want 
of those gifts of genius which have made Homer immor- 
tal as a poet, and a mere name as a man, that Hesiod 
has left so distinct a picture of himself to the latest 
times. In like manner Roman poetry, while it never 
rises to the height of creative, impersonal genius, from 
this very defect, is a true revelation of the poets them- 
selves. The Maeid supplies ample materials for under- 
standing the temper, affections, and convictions of Vir- 
gil Lucretius makes his personal presence felt through 
the whole march of his argument, and supports every 
position of his system not with his logic only, but with 
the intensity of his being. The fragments of Ennius 
afford the most authentic evidence from which it may 
be judged what manner of man he was. 

It thus appears that, over and above their higher and 
finer excellencies, the Roman poets have this additional 
source of interest, that, more than any other authors in 
the vigorous times of antiquity, they satisfy the modem 

These poets have themselves left the most trustworthy 
record of their happiest hours and most real iaterests ; of 
their standard of conduct, their personal worth and their 
strength of aflFection ; of the studies and the occupations 



^ The strange parallel which Mr. Buskin draws {Modem Painters, toL iii 
p. 194), between an ancient Greek and * a good, conscientions, but illiterate 
Scotch Presbyterian Border farmer of a century or two back,' becomes 
almost intelligible, if we regard Hesiod as a normal type of the Greek 
mind. 
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in which they pa^u^ed their lives, and of the spirit in 
which they awaited the certainty of their end. 

It remains to say a few words in regard to the histori- 
cal progress of this branch of literature. The history 
of Soman poetry may be divided into four periods : — 

I. The age of Nsevius, Ennius, Lucilius^ etc., extend- 
ing from about b.c. 240 till about kg. 100 : 

II. The age of Lucretius and Catullus^ immediately 
before the tsJl of the Republic ; from about B.O. 60 to 
about B.O. 46 : 

III. The Augustan age : 

IV. The whole period of the Empire after the time 
of Augustus. 

The poetry of each of these periods is distinctly 
marked in form, style, and character. There is evi- 
dently a great progress, in artistic accomplishment and 
in poetical feeling, from the rude cyclopean remains 
of the annals of Ennius to the stately proportions and 
elaborate workmanship of the JSneid. Yet this advance 
was attended with some loss as well as gain. With 
infinitely less accomplishment and less variety, the older 
writers show signs of a robuster life and a more vigorous 
imderstanding than some at least of those who adorn 
the Augustan era. They attempted to work after the 
model of the great masters, who had made the most 
heroic passions and most serious interests of men the 
subject of their art. They were men also of the same 
fibre as the chief actors on the stage of pubhc affairs, 
living with them in fstmiliar friendship, while at the same 
time they maintained a close sympathy with popular 
feeli-MS Jd ti.e nationd life. T^^'tr^,. 1 W 
apart from their intrinsic merits, especially valuable as 
the contemporary language of that great time, and as 
giving some expression to the strength, the dignity, and 
the freedom which were stamped upon the old Eepublic. 
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For more than a generation after the death of Attius 
and Lucilius, no new poet of any eminence appeared at 
Rome. The vivid enjoyment of life, and the sense of 
security which usually accompany and foster the success- 
ful cultivation of art, had been rudely interrupted by 
the convulsions of the State. A new birth of Roman 
poetry took place during the brief lull between the 
storms of the first and second civil wars. The new 
poets arose independently of the old literature. They 
appealed not to popular favour, but to the tastes of the 
few and the educated ; they gave expression not to any 
public or national sentiment, but to their individual 
thought and feeling. Their works reflect the restless 
agitation of a time of revolution ; but they show also 
all the vigour and sincerity of republican freedom. 
While greatly superior to the fragments of the older 
poetry in refinement of style, and in depth and variety 
of poetical feeling, they want the simple strength of 
moral conviction, and the interest in great practical 
affairs, which characterised their predecessors. They 
are inferior to the poets of the Augustan age in artistic 
skill ; but they show greater power of thought, greater 
intensity of passion, a stronger and livelier inspiration, 
a bolder, more independent character. 

Between the date of the latest poems of Catullus and 
of the Bucolics of Virgil only five or six years inter- 
vened. This short interval marks the beginning of a 
new era in literature and in history : 

Magnus ab integro sseolonun naacitor ordo. 

Catullus, dying almost contemporaneously with the 
extinction of popular freedom, is, in every nerve and 
fibre, the poet of a republic. Virgil, even before the 
final success of Augustus, proclaimed the advent of the 
new Empire ; and he became the sincere admirer and 
interpreter of its order and magnificence. Most of the 
other poets of that age, though bom before the final 



\ 
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extinction of ancient liberty, show the influence of their 
time^ not only by sympathy with or acquiescence in the 
new order of things, but by a perceptible lowering in 
the higher energies of life. Still, the poetry of the 
Augustan age, if inferior in natural force to that of the 
Republic, is the culmination of all the previous efforts 
of Roman art; and is, at the same time, the most 
complete and elaborate representation of Roman and 
Italian life. 

The chief interest of Roman poetry, considered as the 
work of men of nat^ genius Ld 7ultiv..«i t«te, «.d 
as the expression of great national ideas or of individual 
thought and impulse, ceases with the end of the Augustan 
age. Under the continued pressure of the Empire, true 
poetical inspiration and pure feeling for art were lost. 
One certain test of this decay is the absence of musical 
power and sweetness from the verse of the later poets. 
Yet some of the poets of the Empire have their own 
pecuUar greatnesa Lucan and Juvenal express the mas- 
culine tone and fervid feeling of the old Roman charac- 
ter, liberalised, but not enervated, by the progress of 
thought and education. In the Satires of Persius, there 
is an atmosphere of purer morality than in any earlier 
Roman writer, with the exception of Cicero. There is 
much vigour, sense, and wit^ intermingled with the 
coarseness of Martial Yet it is owing rather to their 
rhetorical or their intellectual ability than to their genius 
or taste that these writers are still read and admired. 
The artificial epics of Silius Italicus and Valerius Flaccus 
may be occasionally read in the interests of learning ; but 
it is hardly probable that they will, or desirable that they 
should, ever be permanently restored from the neglect 
and obUvion into which they are gradually subsiding. 

This review of Roman poetry will bring before us the 
origin and progressive growth of a branch of literature, 
moulded, indeed, on the forms of earlier art, but executed 
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with native, energy, and expressive of native character. 
In this poetry not the genius only, but the inner nature 
and sympathies of some of the most interesting men of 
antiquity are displayed. It throws light on the influ- 
ences which determined the action of diflferent epochs 
in Roman history. The great quaUties of Rome— her 
strength, dimity, saffacity, and virtue — ^mould and ani- 
ma/her ^^. Th Jqualitie, axe found in hanno- 
nious union with the spirit of enjoyment and the sense 
of exuberant life, flowing from the genial air of Italy ; 
and with a refinement of taste drawn from the purest 
source of human culture which the world even now pos- 
sesses. After aJI deductions have been made for their 
want of inventiveness, it still remains true, that the 
Roman poets of the Republic and of the Augustan age 
have added to the masterpieces of literature some great 
works of true native feeling as well as of elegant and 
elaborate execution. 



CHAPTEK 11. 

VESTIGES OP EARLY INDIGENOUS POETRY IN ROME 

AND ANCIENT ITALY. 

The Romans themselves traced the origin of their 
poetry, and of all their literature, to their contact with 
the mind of Greece. As it is expressed in the familiar 
lines of Horace, — 

Grncia capta ferum victorem cepit» et artes 
Intulit agresti Latio.^ 

The first productive Uterary impulse was communi- 
cated to the Roman mind by the Greek slave, Livius 
Andronicus, who, in the year b.c. 240 — one year after 
the end of the First Punic War — brought out, before a 
Roman audience, a drama translated or imitated from 
the Greek. From this time Roman poetry advanced 
along the various literary channels which the creative 
energy of Greek genius had formed. 

But it has been maintained, in recent times, that this 
was but the second birth of Roman poetry, and that a 
golden age of native minstrelsy had preceded this histo- 
rical development of literature. The most distinguished 
supporters of this theory are Niebuhr and Macaulay. In 
the preface to his Lays ofRomey Macaulay says that * this 
early literature abounded with metrical romances, such as 
are found in every country where there is much curiosity 
and intelligence, but little reading and writing.' Niebuhr 
goes so far as to assert that the Romans in early times 

^ * Vanquished Greece vanquished her fierce conqueror, and brought art 
into rode Latium/ 
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possessed epic poems, * which in power and brilliance of 
imagination leave everything produced by the Romans 
in later times far behind them.' He considers the 
flourishing period of this native poetry to have been 
the fifth century after the foundation of the city. He 
holds that the early lays were of plebeian origin, strongly 
animated by plebeian sentiment, and femiliarly known 
among the mass of the people ; that they disappeared 
after the ascendency of the new literature, chiefly 
through the influence of Ennius ; whose immediate pre- 
decessor, Nsevius, was the last of the genuine native 
minstrels. He professes also to find clear traces of 
these ballads and epic poems in the fine legends of early 
Roman history. The theory is supported by arguments 
founded on the testimony of aucient writers ; on indi- 
cations of the early recognition of poetry by the Roman 
State (as, for instance, the worship of the Camen8B) ; on 
the poetical character of early Roman story ; and on the 
analogy of other nationa 

Although there may be no more ground for believing 
in a golden age of early Roman poetry than in a golden 
age of imiocence and happiness, yet the question raised 
by Niebuhr deserves to be examined, not only firom 
a regard to hia authority, but also a3 opening up an 
iuquiry into the probable nature and value of the 
rude germs of literature which the Latin soil produced. 
There may be no substantial evidence of the existence 
among the Romans of anything corresponding to the 
modem ballad or the early epic of Greece ; yet certain 
kinds of metrical composition did spring up and flourish 
among the Italians, previously to and independently of 
their Greek culture. The controversy that has arisen 
out of Niebuhr's theory must, like the Ossianic contro- 
versy in modem times^ be regarded as one, not so much 
concerning the existence of some kind of indigenoas 
poetry or verse, as about its nature and importance. 
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It has been observed in the former chapter that the 
metres of all the great Roman poets were founded on the 
earlier metres of Greece* But there was a native Italian 
metre, called the Saturnian, which was employed appar- 
ently in various kinds of composition, and was quite 
diflTerent in character from the heroic and lyric measures 
adopted by the cultivated poets of a later age. This metre 
was used not only in the rude extemporaneous effusions 
of nameless bards, but also in the long poem of Nsevius, 
on the First Punic War. Horace indicates his sense of 
the roughness and barbarism of the metre, in the hues, 

Sic horridus iUe 
Deflaxit Humerus Satumios, et grave virus 
Munditiae pepulere.^ 

Ennius speaks contemptuously of the verse of Nsevius, 
as that employed by the old prophetic bards, before any 
of the gifts of poetry had been received or cultivated — 

Quum Deque musarum scopulos quisquam superarat 
Nee dicti studiosus erat.^ 

The irregularity of the metre may be inferred from a 
saying of an ancient grammarian, that, in the long epic 
of Naevius he could find no sinojle line to serve as a 
normal specimen of its structure. From the few Satur- 
nian lines remaining, it may be inferred that the verse 
was of a rapid as well as an irregular movement ; and 
it seems first to have come into use as an accompani- 
ment to the beating of the foot in a primitive rustic dance. 
The name, connected with Satumus, the old Land- 
God of Italy, points to the rustic origin of the metre. 
It seems first to have been employed in ritual prayers 
and thanksgiving for the fruits of the earth, and in the 
grotesque raillery accompanying the merriment and 
license of the harvest-home. Virgil is speaking evi- 

^ ' So that rough Saturnian measure passed away, and that rank humour 
yielded to a finer culture.'— jEipw^. ii. i. 157. 

* * When no one had climbed the cliffs of the muses, or gave any care to 
style.' 

C 
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dently of the Satvmuan verse in the lines of the second 
Geoigic,— 

Nec non Ansonii, Troja gens missa, coloni 
Versibus incomptis ludunt risaque soluto.^ 

As the long roll of the hexameter and the stately march 
of the alcaic were expressive of the gravity and majesty 
of the Roman State, so the ring and flow of the Satur- 
nian verse may be supposed to have been derived from 
the primitive freedom and geniality characterising the 
ItaUan peasantry. 

The kind of metrical or rhythmical compositions 
which were produced in early times, under purely native 
influences, may be classed as, 

1. Religious, i.e., ritual and prophetic verses. 

2. Festive and satiric strains. 

3. Commemorative odes sung or recited at banquets 
and funerals. 

1. The earliest extant specimen of the Latin language 
is a fragment of the hymn of the Fratres Arvales^ a 
priestly brotherhood, who ofiered, on every 15 th of May, 
public sacrifices for the fertility of the fields. This fras- 
Lnt U varioudy wri«^ and 'interpreted, but there^ 
be no doubt that it is the expression of a prayer, for 
protection against either blight or pestilence, addressed 
to the Lares and the god Mars, and that it was uttered 
with the accompaniment of dancing. The following is 
the reading of the fragment^ as given by Mommsen : — 

EooB, Lases, juvate. 

Ne veluerve, Mannar^ sins incnrrere in pleorea. 

Satur fu, fere Mara. 

Limen sail. 

Sta berber. 

Semunis alternia advocapit conctos. 

Enos, Marmar, juvato. 

Triumpe, triompe, triumx>e, triumpe, triumpe.' 

^ ' And 80 the Italian peasants, a race sprung from Troy, disport themselv 
in rude strains with wild bursts of laughter.' — Oeorg, ii. 385. 

' It is thus interpreted by the same author: — Nos, lares, jnvate. Ne 
nialam luem, Mamers, sinas incnrrere in plures. Satur esto, fe]^.Mara. In 
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The word pleores is by some interpreted as equivalent 
to plure.% by others as equivalent to Jlores, According 
to the first interpretation, the prayer ia directed to avert 
pestilence from the people ; according to the second, to 
avert a blight from the crops. The latter rendering 
appears more appropriate to the functions of the brother- 
hood. The address to Mars * Satur fu/ or, according to 
another reading, * Satur f urere,' * be satisfied or done with 
raging,' might refer to the severity of the winter and 
early spring.* This meaning of the words points to the 
earlier form of the Italian and Greek religion, under which 
the various powers of nature were deified and worshipped. 
The other expressions in the prayer appear to be, either 
directions given to the dancers, or the sounds uttered as 
the dance proceeded. 

Another short fragment has been preserved from the 
hymn of the Salii, also an ancient priesthood, supposed 
to date from the times of the early kings. The hymn 
is characterised by Horace, among other specimens of 
ancient literature, as equally unintelligible to himself 
and to its affected admirers.* 

From the extreme antiquity of these ceremonial 
chants it may be inferred that metrical expression 
among the Romans, as among the Greeks and other 
ancient nations, owed its origin to a primitive religious 
worship. But while the early Greek hymns or chants in 
honour of the gods soon assumed the forms of pleasant 
tales of human adventure, or tragic tales of human 
suffering, the Jloman hymns retained their formal and 
ritual character unchanged among all the changes of 

limeQ insili. Desiste verberare (limen) ! Semones alteroi advocate cunctos. 
Nos, Mamera, javato. Tripudia. 

• Help ua, Lares. Suffer not, Mainers, pestilence to fall on tlie people. Be 
satisfied, fierce Mars. Leap on the threshold. Cease beating it. Call, in 
tnrn, on all the demigods. Help us, Mamers.' — Mommsek, BGm. Oeechichtfy 
vol. i. ch. !▼• 

' Such is the interpretation of Corssen, Orvjines Poetns Ramancr. 

» £pi€t. II. i. 86. 
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creed and language. In the lines just quoted there is 
no trace of creative fancy, nor any germ of deep devo- 
tional feeling, such as might have been matured into 
lyrical or contemplative poetry. They sound much like 
the words of a rude incantation. They are the obscure 
memorial of a primitive, agricultural people, living in a 
bUnd sense of dependence on their gods, and restrained 
by a superstitious formalism from all activity of thought 
or fancy. Such compositions cannot be attributed to 
the inspiration or skill of any early poet, but seem to 
have been copied from the uncouth and spontaneous 
shouts of a simple, unsophisticated priesthood, engaged in 
a rude ceremonial dance. While the religious sentiment 
of the Greeks kindled their imaginative sympathy with 
nature and with human life, and thereby gave birth to 
poetry and art, the ritualism of Roman superstition re- 
pressed all novelty of thought, feeling, and imagination, 
and was more calculated to check than to promote any 
literary impulse. 

The verses of the Fauns and Vates spoken of by En- 
nius, with allusion to the poem of Nsevius, in the lines, 

Scripsere alii rem, 
Versibu^ quos olim Fauni vatesque canebant, 

were probably as far removed from poetry as the ritual 
chants of the Salii and the Fratres Arvales. The Fauni 
were the woodland gods of Italy, and were supposed to 
be endowed with prophetic power. The word Vates 
originally means not a poet, but a soothsayer. The 
Camense or Casmenae (another form of wliich word is 
Carmenta, the prophetic mother of Evander), were wor- 
shipped, not as the inspirers of poetry, but as the fore- 
tellers of future events.^ Both the Greeks and the 
Romans sought to obtain a knowledge of the future, 
either through the interpretation of omens, or through 
the voice of persoas supposed to be divinely endowed 

^ Cf. Schwegler, Rdm, Oesch. i. 24, note 1. 
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with foresight. But the Greeks, even in the regard 
which they paid to auguries and oracles, were in- 
fluenced, for the most part, by their lively, susceptible 
imagination ; while the Romans, from the earliest to the 
latest eras of their history, lived under the bondage of 
a scrupulous and unreasoning ceremonialism. The notices 
in Latin literature of the functions of these early Vates 
— as, for instance, the counsel of the Etrurian seer to 
drain the Alban Lake during the war with Veii, and 
the prophecy of Marcius uttered during the Second 
Punic War, 

Amnem Trojiigena Cannam Romane fuge, etc.,^ 

suggest no more idea of poetical inspiration than the 
occasional notices, in Latin authors, of the oracles of 
the Sibylline books. The language of prophecy natu- 
rally assumes a metrical or rhythmical form, partly as 
an aid to the memory, partly as a means of giving 
to the words uttered the effect of a more solemn intona- 
tion. In Greece, the oracles of the Delphian priestess, 
and the predictions of soothsayers, collected in books 
or circulating orally among the people, were expressed 
in hexameter verse and in the traditional language of 
epic poetry ; but they were never ranked under any 
form of poetic art. The verses of the Vates, so far as 
any inference can be formed as to their nature, appear 
to have been products and proofs of the unimaginative 
superstition, rather than of any imaginative inspiration 
among the early inhabitants of Latium. 

2. Another class of metrical compositions, of native 
origin, but of a totally opposite character, was known by 
the name of the * Fescennine verses.' These arose out 
of a very different class of feelings and circumstances. 
Horace attributes their origin to the festive meetings 
and exuberant mirth of the harvest-home among a pri- 
mitive, strong, and cheerful race of husbandmen. He 

* Livy XTV. 12. 
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points out how this rustic raillery graduaEy assumed 
the character of fierce lampoons, and had to be restrained 
by law : — 

FescenniDa per htinc inventa licentia morem 
VersibuB altemis opprobria rustica fudib ; 
Libertasque recurrenteB acccpta per annos 
Lusit amabiliter, donee jam ssBvns apertam 
In rabiem ooepit verti jocuB et per honestas 
Ire domoB imxmne minax. Doluere cruento 
Dente lacessiti ; fuit intactis quoque cura 
Conditione super communi ; quin etiam lex 
Poenaque lata, malo qu» nollet caraoiine qnemqiiain 
DeBcribi ; veriere modom, formidine fustiB 
Ad bene dicendnm delectandumque redact!.^ 

The change in character, here described, from coarse 
and good-humoured bantering to libellous scurrility, may 
be conjectured to have taken place when the Fescennine 
freedom passed from villages and country districts to 
the active social and political life within the city. That 
this change had taken place in Eome at an early period, 
is proved by the fact that libellous verses were for- 
bidden by the laws of the Twelve Tables.* The original 
Fescennine verse appears, from the testimony of Horace, 
to have been in metrical dialogue. This rude amusement, 
in which a coarse kind of banter was interchanged during 
their festive gatherings, was in early times characteristic 
of the rural populations of Greece and Sicily, as well as 
Italy, and was one of the original elements out of which 
Greek comedy was developed. The more probable ety- 

1 * The FeBcennine raillery in this way, arose and poured forth its mstie 
banter in responsive strains ; its free spirit, made welcome, as the season 
came round, played a genial part ; until the jests first grew savage, then 
passed into utter madness, and began, with impunity, to threaten and 
assail honourable households. Men smarted under the sharp edge of its 
cruel tooth : even those who were uuassailed felt concern for the common 
weal. A law was passed, and a penalty enforced, forbidding any one to be 
brande<l in libellous verses. Thus they changed their style, and were 
brought back to a kindly and iileasant tone, under fear of a beating.* — EpUt. 
II. i. 144-55. 

' Sei quis ocentasit, casmenue condisit, quod infamiam faxsit flacitiomque 
nltcrci, fustc feritor. 
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mology of the word Fescennine ^ indicates also an 
affinity between these verses and the phaJlic odes of 
the Greeks. They both appear to have sprung out of 
the rudest rites and the grossest symbolism of rustic 
paganism. The Fescennine raillery long retained traces 
of this original character. Catullus mentions the * pro- 
cax FesceSa locutio ' among the accompaniments of 
marriage festivals ; and the songs of the soldiers, in the 
extravagant license of the triumphal procession, betrayed 
unmistakably this primitive coarseness. 

The original characteristics of the Fescennine verses 
appear thus to have been a gross symbolism, arising out 
of an unconscious sympathy with the productive power 
of nature, on the one hand, and a bold and censorious 
freedom of speech on the other. To the first the origin 
of ancient pastoral poetry, to the second the origin of 
Eoman satire, may be traced. 

Sicily was the birthplace of pastoral poetry, and 
the rude germs of that form of composition appear to 
have first existed among the native Sicilian people — 
a people of the same origin as the Italians — before they 
assumed a cultivated form under the plastic influence of 
Greek genius.* The purely pastoral idylls of Theocritus, 
— such as the first in which the lament of the shepherds 
for Daphnis occurs, are supposed to have been founded 
on some older native poems or traditions. The idylls 
which describe the passions or the humours of the city — 
as, for instance, the second and the fifteenth — look as if 

^ According to Corasen, from /(ucinum, used by Horace {Epod. viii. 18) 
and others, as equivalent to phallus, 

' ' The first bucolic poem is said to have been sung by Diomus, a cowherd 
in Sicily, a country abounding in cattle. The hero of this pastoral poetry 
was the shepherd Daphnis (celebrated in Theocritus), who had been beloved 
by a nymph, and deprived by her, out of jealousy, of his sight, and with 
whose laments all nature sympathised.' — K. O. MUllkr, Literature of Ancient 
Greece. 

According to MuUcr, this rude strain of merely local interest was first 
raised to a classical branch of Greek poetry by Stesichorus. 
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they were drawn directly from the contemporary life of 
Alexandria or Syracuse. But many of the others stand 
in no immediate relation to the tastes and manners fami- 
liar to Greek civilisation ; and yet, from their fresh, uncon- 
ventional character, they cannot be supposed to be with- 
out a root in nature and human experience. The most 
probable account of their origin appears to be that they 
are artistic reproductions of some features of rustic life 
in Sicily, which either actually existed in the time of 
Theocritus, or had been handed down from an earher 
time in some kind of native poetry. The raillery of his 
herdsmen and reapers recalls Horace's description of the 
Fescennine poetry : — 

Versibus altemis opprobria nistica fudit ; 

and, not unfrequently, the coarser characteristics sug- 
gested Ijy the name. It might, perhaps, be conjectured 
that the genial enjoyment of nature, in Theocritus, 
which is more like the spirit of Koman than of Greek 
poetry, was instilled into him by contact with that 
Sicilian life, which he has represented with the ideal 
colouring of Greek art and feeling, and with his own pic- 
torial power and musical sweetness. 

It is seldom that the pastoral poetry, either of ancient 
or modern times, has reproduced the real life of peasants 
and herdsmen. Even the idylls of Theocritus present 
this life only in 'the second intention.' If they are 
fresher than the bucolics of Virgil, they are yet far 
from being a true, or at least a complete picture of 
the manners of such shepherds and shepherdesses as 
have ever lived in the world. The Fescennine verses 
must have been a more real and natural expression of 
the rude country life of antiquity. The pastoral poetry 
of Scotland is, perhaps, more directly drawn from real 
experience than any other similar poetry in modern 
times. Many of the older Scotch songs and ballads 
exhibit a vein of coarse sentiment and humour, not un- 
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like to that which revealed itself in the Fescennine 
verses of Italy and Sicily. 

While it seems probable that native Sicilian verses, 
analogous to the Fescennine verses of Italy, contained 
the germ which ultimately unfolded into the rich flower 
of Greek idyllic poetry, the indigenous verses of Italy 
bore a very different fruit. In Rome this vein of raUlery, 
allying itself with the freedom and boldness of the plebs, 
assumed the form of personal lampoons. These rude 
and inartistic verses were the first expression of that 
aggressive, censorious spfrit which afterwards animated 
Roman satire. But the original satura, which also 
was familiar to the Romans before they became ac- 
quainted with Greek Uterature, was somewhat different 
both from the Fescennine verses, and from the lam- 
poons which arose out of them. The word satura is 
said to be derived from the satura lanx, — a plate filled 
with various kinds of fruit offered to the gods, — and 
properly means a medley. It was originally a kind 
of dramatic entertainment, accompanied with music 
and dancing, differing from.the Fescennine verses in 
being regularly composed and not extemporaneous, and 
from the drama, in being without a connected plot. 
The origin of this composition is traced by Livy^ to the 
representation of Etrurian dancers, who were brought 
to Rome during a pestilence. The Roman youth, ac- 
cording to his account, being moved to imitation of 
these representations, in which there was neither act- 
ing nor speaking, added to them the accompaniment 
of verses of a humorous character ; and contiimed to 
represent these jocular medleys, combined with music 
{saturas impletas modis)^ even after the introduction of 
the regular drama. 

These scenic saturae, which, from Livy's notice, ap- 
pear to have been accompanied with good-humoured 

^ VII. 2. 
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hilarity rather than with scurrilous raillery, prepared 
the way for the reception of the regular drama among 
the Romans, and will, to some extent, account for its 
early popularity among them. The later Roman satire 
long retained traces of a connexion with this primitive 
and indigenous satura, evinced both by the miscel- 
laneous character of its topics, and by its frequent 
employment of dramatic dialogue. 

3. But it is not from any of these sources that Niebuhr 
supposed the poetical character of early Roman history 
to be derived. Nor is there any analogy between the 
religious hymns, or the Fescennine verses of Italy, and 
the modem ballad. But there is evidence of the exist- 
ence, at one time, of other metrical compositions of 
which scarcely anything is definitely aacertained. except 
that they were sung at banquets, to the accompaniment 
of the flute, in celebration of the praises of great men. 
These are supposed by the supporters of Niebuhr^s 
h3rpothesis to have been heroic lays, and, in some cases, 
regular epic poems. There is no direct evidence of the 
time when they existed, or when they fell into disuse. 
Cato, as quoted by Cicero in the Tusculan Disputations, 
and in the Brutus,^ is our earliest authority on the sub- 
ject. His testimony is to the effect that many gene- 
rations before his time, the guests at banquets were in 
the habit of singing, in succession, the praises of great 
men, to the music of the flute. Cicero in the Brutus 
expresses a wish that these songs stiU existed in his 
own day ; ' utinam exstarent ilia carmina, quae multis 
sdecuUs ante suam setatem in epulis esse cantitata a 
singulis con vi vis de clarorum virorum laudibus in Ori- 
ginibus scriptum reliquit Cato.' Varro again is quoted, 
to the effect, that boys used to be present at banquets, 
for the purpose of singing * ancient poems,' celebrating 
the x>raises of their ancestors. Valerius Maximus men- 

* Tusc. Dlsp. iv. 2 ; Brutus, 19. 
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tions ' that the older men used at banquets to celebrate 
in song the illustrious deeds of their ancestors, in order 
to stimulate the youth to imitate them/ Passages are 
quoted from Horace and from Dionysius, supposed to 
imply a belief in the ancient existence of these songs.^ 

Besides the odes sung or recited at banquets, there 
were certain funeral poems, called Ncmice, originally 
chanted by the female relatives of the deceased, but 
afterwards by hired women. As the practice of public 
speaking advanced, these gradually passed into a mere 
form, and were superseded by ftmeral orations. 

The facts ascertained about these commemorative 
poems amount to no more than this, — that they were sung 
at banquets and the funerals of great men, — that they 
were of such length as to admit of several being sung 
in succession, — and that they fell into disuse some 
generations before the age of Cato. The inferences that 
may fairly be drawn from these statements are opposed 
to some of the conclusions of Niebuhr. The evidence 
is all in favour of their having been short lyrical pieces, 
and not long narrative poema As they were sung at 
great banquets and funerals, it seems probable that, Uke 
the custom of exhibiting the ancestral images on the 
same occasions, they owed their origin to the patrician 
pride of family, and thus could not have been ani- 
mated by strong plebeian sentiment. If they had 
been preserved at all, they were thus more likely to 
have been preserved by members of the great houses 
living within the city walls, than by the peasantry liv- 
ing among the outlying hiUs and country districts. 
If ever there were any golden age of early Koman 
poetry, it had passed away long before the time of 
Ennius and Cato. 

^ All the passages here referred to arc quoted in Miicaulay's preface to 
The Lays qf Rome, which coQtains the clearest and most interesting exposi- 
tion of the hypothesis. 
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The fact, however, remains, that the Romans did pos- 
sess, in early times, some kind of native minstrelsy, in 
which they honoured the memory and the exploits of 
their great men. But is there any reason to suppose 
that these compositions were of the nature and import- 
ance assigned to them by Niebuhr, and had any great 
value in respect of invention, sentiment, and execu- 
tion ? The theory which attributes the impressive char- 
acter of early Roman legend to a strong spring of native 
genius, pouring itself out in numerous ballads and epic 
poetry, really proves too muck If all their early legends 
were the creations of poets, the Romans, before the time 
of Naevius and Ennius, must have been among the most 
poetically gifted races that ever existed. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that such a native force of feeling and 
imagination could have been frozen so near its source ; or 
that a rich, popular poetry, not scattered through thinly- 
peopled districts, but the possession of a great common- 
wealth — one most tenacious of every national memorial 
— could have entirely disappeared, under any foreign in- 
fluence, in the course of one or two generations. But 
even on the supposition that a great national poetry might 
have passed from the memory of men — as, possibly, the 
poems existing before the time of Homer may soon have 
been lost or merged in the greater glories of the IHad and 
the Odyssey — this early poetry could not have perished 
without leaving permanent influence on the Roman 
language. The growth of poetical language necessarily 
accompanies the growth of poetical feeling and inspira- 
tion. The sensuous, passionate, and musical force by 
which a language is first moulded into poetry is trans- 
mitted from one generation of poets to another. The 
language of Homer, by its natural and musical flow, by 
its accumulated wealth of meaning, by the use of tradi- 
tional epithets and modes of expression, that penetrate 
far back into the belief, the feelings, and the life of an 
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earlier time, implies the existence of a long line of poets 
who preceded him. On the other hand, the diction of 
the fragments of Ennitis, in its strength and in its rude- 
ness, is evidently the creation of his own time and his 
own mind. He has no time discernment of the charac- 
teristic difference between the language of prose and of 
poetry. The materials of his art had not been smoothed 
and polished by any long, continuous stream of national 
melody, but were rough-hewn and adapted by his own 
energy to the rugged structure of his poem. 

While, therefore, it appears that the actual notices 
of the early commemorative poems do not imply that 
they were the products of imagination or poetical feeling, 
or that they excited much popular enthusiasm, and were 
an important element in the early State, their entire 
disappearance among a people so tenacious of all their 
gains, and, still more, the unformed and prosaic con- 
dition of the language and rhythm used by Nsevius, 
Ennius, and the other early poets, lead to the presump- 
tion, that they were not much valued by the Romans 
at any time, and that they were not the creations of 
poetic genius and art. This presumption is further 
strengthened by such indications as there are of the re- 
cognition, or rather the non-recognition, of poets or of 
the poetic character at Eome in early times. 

The worship of the Camenge was indeed an old and 
genuine part of the Eoman or Italian religion ; but, as 
was said before, their original function was to predict 
future events, and to communicate the knowledge of 
divination ; not like that of the Greek Muses, to imagine 
bright stories of divine and human adventure, — 

\i^ff/Jioa^p7jp re Kcucuy Afiwavfid re ficpfitfpdtay.^ 

Even the names by which two of the Camense were 
known — Postvorta and Antevorta — suggest the prosaic 

* 'To give forgetfulness of sorrow, and a rest from cares.* — Hesiod, 
Theog. 55. 
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and practical functions which they were supposed to fulfil. 
The Romans had no native word equivalent to the Greek 
word doiSo<{y denoting the primary and most essential of 
all poetical gifts, the power to awaken the music of lan- 
guage. The word vcUes, as was seen, denoted a prophet 
The title of scriha was applied to Livius Andronicus ; 
and Nsevius, who has by some been regarded as the last 
of the old race of Eoman bards, applies to himself the 
Greek name of poeta^ — 

Flerent div» Camenae Nseviam poetam. 

The commemorative odes appear to have been recited 
or sung at banquets, not by poets or rhapsodists, but 
by boys or guests. There is one notice, indeed, of a 
class of men who practised the profession of minstrelsy. 
This passage, which is quoted by Aulus Gellius from the 
writings of Cato, implies the very lowest estimation of 
the position and character of the poet, and points more 
naturally to the composers of the libellous verses for- 
bidden by the laws of the Twelve Tables, than to the 
authors of heroic and national lays : — ' PoeticsB artis 
honos non erat ; si qui in ea re studebat, aut sese ad 
convivia adplicabat, grassator vocabatur.'^ 

It appears that, on this ground also, there is no reason 
for believing in the existence of any golden age of 
Eoman poetry before the time of Ennius, or in the 
theory that the legendary tales of Roman history were 
created and shaped by native minstrels. To what 
cause, then, can we attribute their origin ? These tales 
have a strong human int-erest, and represent marked 
and original types of antique heroism. They have the 
elements of true tragic pathos and moral grandeur. 
They could neither have arisen nor been preserved 
except among a people endowed with strong capaci- 

* * Poetry was not held in honour : if any one devoted himself to it, or went 
about to banquets, he was called a va^bond.' — ^oct. Att. xi. 2. 
A similar character at one time attached to minstrels in Scotland. 
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ties of feeling and action. But the strength of the 
Roman mind consisted more in retentive capacity than 
in creative energy. Their art and their religion, their 
family and national customs, aimed at preserving the 
actual memory of men and of their actions : not like the 
arts, ceremonies, and customs of the Greeks, which aimed 
at lifting the mind out of reality into an ideal world. 
As one of the chief diflficulties of the Homeric contro- 
versy arises from our ignorance of the power of the 
memory during an age when poetry and song were in 
the fullest life, but the use of letters was still unknown ; 
so there is a parallel difficulty in all attempts to explain 
the origin of early Roman history, from our ignorance of 
the power of oral tradition in a time of orderly civilisa- 
tion, but yet unacquainted with any of the forms of 
literature. The ignorance and indifference of barbarous 
tribes in regard to their past history can prove little or 
nothing as to the tenacity of the national memory among 
a civilized people like the Romans. Nor can the ana- 
logy of early Greek traditions be fairly applied to those 
of Rome, owing to the great difference in the circum- 
stances and the genius of the two nations. Many real 
impressions of the past might fix themselves indelibly in 
the grave and solid temperament of the Romans, which 
would have been lost amid the inexhaustible wealth of 
fancy that had been lavished upon the Greeks. The 
strict family life and discipline of the Romans, the unity 
of a single state as the common centre of all their inter- 
ests, the slow and steady growth of their institutions, 
were all conditions more favourable to the preserva- 
tion of tradition than the lively social life, the numerous 
centres of political organization, and the rapid growth 
and vicissitudes of the Greek Republics. 

It cannot, indeed, be disputed that although the legen- 
dary tales of Roman history may have been founded more 
on memory than on imagination, yet there is no criterion 
by which the amount of fact contained in these traditions 
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can be separated from the other elements of which they 
were composed Oral tradition among the Romans, as 
among other nations, was founded on impressions origi- 
nally received without any careful sifting of evidence ; 
and these first impressions must gradually have been 
modified in accordance with the feelings and opinions of 
each generation, through which they were transmitted. 
Deliberate falsification, and the systematic reconstruc- 
tion of forgotten events, have also entered into the com- 
position of Roman history. But these admissions do 
not lead to the conclusion that the art or fancy of any 
class of early poets was added to the unconscious opera- 
tion of popular feeling in moulding the impressive tales 
of early heroism, partly out of real events, partly out of 
the ideal of character, latent in the national mind. It has 
been remarked by Sir. G. C. Lewis that many even of the 
Greek myths, abounding ' in striking, pathetic, and inter- 
esting events,' existed as prose legends, and were handed 
down in the common speech of the people. In like 
manner, such tales as those of Lucretia and Virginia^ of 
Horatius and the Fabii, of Camillus and Coriolanus, 
which stand out in marked outline through the twilight 
of Roman history, may have been preserved in the fama 
vtdgariSf or common speech of the people, till they were 
gathered into the poem of Ennius and the prose narra- 
tives of the early annalists. Iir so far as they are shaped 
or coloured by imagination, they do not bear traces of 
the conscious art of a poet, but rather of an imconscious 
conformity to the national ideal of character. The most 
impressive of these legendary stories illustrate the pri- 
mitive virtues of the Roman character, such as chastity, 
frugality, fortitude, and self-devotion ; or the national 
characteristics of patrician pride and a stern exercise of 
parental authority. There is certainly no internal evi- 
dence that any of them originated in a pure poetic 
impidse, or gave birth to any work of poetic art deserv- 
ing a permanent existence in literature. 
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The analogy of other nations might suggest the 
inference that a race which in its maturity produced a 
genuine poetic literature must^ in the early stages of its 
history, have given some proof of poetic inspiration. It 
is natural to associate the idea of poetry with youth both 
in nations and individuals. Yet the evidence of their 
language, of their religion, and of their customs, leads 
to the conclusion that the Eomans, while prematurely 
great in action and government, were, in the earlier 
stages of their national life, little moved by the active 
power of imagination. The state of religious feeling or 
beKef which gives birth to or co-exists with primitive 
poetry has left no trace of itself upon the early Boman 
annals. It is generally found that a fanciful mytho- 
logy, of a bright, gloomy, or grotesque character, in 
accordance with the outward circumstances and latent 
spirit or humour of the particular race among whom 
it originates, precedes and for a time accompanies the 
poetry of romantic action. The creative facidty pro- 
duces strange forms and conditions of supernatural life 
out of its own mysterious sympathy with nature, before 
it learns to invent tales of heroic action and of tragic 
calamity out of its sympathy with human energy and 
passion, and its marvellous discernment of the course of 
destiny, and the vicissitudes of life. The development of 
the Roman religion betrays the absence, or at least the 
weaker influence of that imaginative power which shaped 
the great mythologies of diflFerent races out of the prim- 
eval worship of nature. The later element introduced 
into Eoman reUgion was due not to imagination but 
to reflection. The worship of Fides, Concordia, Pudi- 
citia^ and the like, marks a great progress from the 
early adoration of the sun, the earth, the vault of heaven, 
and the productive power of nature ; but it is a pro- 
gress in the understanding and the moral consciousness, 
not in poetical feeling nor imaginative power. It shows 

D 
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that Roman civilisation advanced without this vivifying 
influence ; that the mind of the race early reached the 
maturity of manhood without passing through the dreams 
of childhood and the buoyant fancies of youth. 

The circumstances of the Romans, in early times, 
were also different from those by which the growth of a 
romantic poetry has usually been accompanied. Their 
orderly organisation, — ^the early establishment of their 
civic forms, — the strict discipline of family life among 
them, — the formal and ceremonial character of their 
national religion, — and their strong interest in practical 
afiairs, — were not calculated either to kindle the glow 
of individual genius, or to dispose the mass of the 
people to welcome the charm of musical verse. The 
wars of the young RepubUc, carried on by a weD- 
trained militia, for the acquisition of new territory, 
formed the character to solid strength and persistent 
energy, but could not act upon the fancy in the same 
way as the distant enterprise, the long struggles for 
national independence, or the daring forays, which have 
thrown the light of romance around the warlike youth 
of other races. The tillage of the soil, in which the 
brief intervals between their wars were passed, was a 
tame and monotonous pursuit compared with the mari- 
time adventure which awoke the energies of Greece, or 
with the wild and lonely, half-pastoral, half-marauding 
life, out of which a true ballad poetry arose in modem 
timea Some traces of a wilder life, or some faint 
memories of their Sabine forefathers, may be dimly dis- 
cerned in the earliest traditions of the Roman people ; 
but their youth was essentiaUy practical, — great and 
strong in the virtues of temperance, gravity, fortitude, 
reverence for law, combined with sturdy resistance to 
wrong. These qualities are the foundations of a powerful 
and orderly State, not the root nor the sap by which a 
great national poetry is nourished.^ 

^ Cf. Schwegler, B&m. Oeach, i. i. 24. 
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If the pure Soman intellect and discipline had spon- 
taneously produced any kind of literature, it would have 
been more likely to have taken the form of history or ora- 
tory than of national song or ballad. It was from men 
of the Italian provinces, and not from her own sons, 
that Home received her poetry. The men of the most 
genuinely Roman type and character long resisted all 
Uterary progress. The patrons and friends of the early 
poets were the more Hberal members of the aristocracy, 
in whom the austerity of the national character and 
narrowness of the national mind had yielded to new 
ideas and a wider experience. The art of Greece was 
communicated to *rude Latium,' through the medium of 
those kindred races who had come into earher contact 
with the Greek language and civilisation. With less 
native strength, but with greater flexibihty, these races 
were more readily moulded by foreign influences ; and, 
leading a life of greater ease and freedom, they were 
more susceptible to aU the impulses of nature. While 
they were thus more readily prepared to catch the spirit 
of Greek culture, they had learned, through long years 
of war and subsequent dependence, to understand and 
respect the majesty of the State in which their own 
nationality had been merged. It is important to remem- 
ber that the time in which Roman literature arose was 
not only that of the first active intercourse between 
Greeks and Romans, but also that in which a great war, 
against the most powerful State outside of Italy, had 
awakened the sense of an ItaUan nationality, of which 
Rome was the centre. The Imperial RepubUc derived 
her education and literature from the accumulated stores 
of Greek thought and feeling ; but these were made 
available to her through the willing service of poets who, 
though bom in aUen provinces, looked to Rome as the 
head and representative of their common country. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE BEGINNING OF ROMAN LITERATURE — LIVIUS ANDRO- 

NICUS — CN. N^VIUS, B.O. 240-202. 

The historical event which first brought the Romans 
into familiar contact with the Greeks, was the war with 
Pyrrhus and with Tarentum, the most powerful and 
flourishing among the famous Greek colonies in lower 
Italy. In earlier times, indeed, through their occasional 
communication with the Greeks of Cumse, and the other 
colonies in Italy, they had obtained a vague knowledge 
of some of the legends of Greek poetry. The worship 
of iEsculapius was introduced at Rome from Epidaurus 
in B.C. 293, and the oracle of Delphi had been consulted 
by the Romans in still earlier times. As the Sibylline 
verses appear to have been composed in Greek, their 
interpreters must have been either Greeks or men ac- 
quainted with that language.^ The identification of the 
Greek with the Roman mythology had probably com- 
menced before Greek literature was known to the 
Romans, although the works of Nsevius and Ennius 
must have had an influence in completing this process, 
Greek civilisation had come, however, at an earlier 
period into close relation with the south of Italy ; and 
the natives of that district, such as Ennius and Pacu- 
vius, who first settled at Rome, were spoken of by the 
Romans as ' Semi Graeci.* But, until after the fall of 
Tarentum, there appears to have been no familiar inter- 
course between the two great representatives of ancient 
civilisation. Before that time there is no frace of free 

' Cf. Lewis, Credibility of Early Roman History, voL i. chap. ii. 14. 
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Greeks residing at Rome, nor of Romans being settled 
in any of the famous colonies planted by Greece on the 
Italian shores. Till the war with Pyrrhus, the knowledge 
that the two nations had of one another was slight and 
vague. But, immediately after that time, the affairs of 
Rome began to attract the attention of Greek historians,^ 
and the Romans, though very slowly, began to obtain 
»ome acquaintance with the language and literature of 
Greece. 

Tarentum was taken in B.c. 272, but more than 
thirty years elapsed before Livius Andronicus represented 
his first drama before a Roman audience. Twenty years 
of this intervening period, from B.c. 261 to B.C. 241, 
were occupied with the First Punic War ; and it was 
not till the successful close of that war, and the com- 
mencement of the following years of peace, that this 
new kind of recreation and instruction was made fami- 
liar to the Romans. 

Seros enim Grscis admovit acnmina chartis ; 

Et post Panica bella quietna, qtuerere ooepit 

Quid Sophocles et Thespis et JSschylus utile feirent.' 

Two circumstances, however, must in the meantime 
have prepared the minds of the Romans for the recep- 
tion of the new literature. Sicily had been the chief 
battle-field of the contending powers. In their inter- 
course with the Sicilian Greeks, the Romans had great 
facilities for becoming acquainted with the Greek Ian- 
guage, and frequent Opportunities of being present at 
dramatic representations. Many Greeks also had been 
brought to Rome as slaves after the capture of Tarentum, 
and were employed in educating the young among the 
higher classes. Thus many Roman citizens were pre- 

* Cf. Lewis, Credibility of Early Roman History ^ vol. i. chap. ii. 14, 16. 

' * For it was late before the Roman applied the sharpness of his wit to 
the writings of the Greeks ; and, reposing after the Punic wars, began to 
ask what worth there was in Sophocles, Thespis, and .^Ischylus.' — Epiat, ii. 
i. 161. 
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pared, by their circumstaiices and education, to take 
Lterest in the legends and in the dramatic form of 
literature introduced from Greece; while the previous 
existence of the saturae, and other scenic exhibitions 
at Rome, must have made the new drama acceptable to 
the great mass of the population. 

The earliest period of Eoman poetry extends from the 
close of the First Punic War till the beginning of the 
first century B.c. During this period of about a century 
and a half, in which Roman oratory, history, and comedy, 
were also actively cultivated, we hear only of five or six 
names as eminent in different kinds of serious poetry. 
The whole labour of introducing and of keeping aUve. 
among an unlettered people, some taste for the highest 
literature thus devolved upon a few men of ardent 
temperament, vigorous understanding, and great produc- 
tive energy ; but with little sense of art, and endowed 
with faculties seemingly more adapted to the practical 
business of life than to the idealising efforts of genius. 
They had to struggle against the difficulties incidental 
to the first beginnings of art and to the rudeness of the 
Latin language. They were exposed, also, to other dis- 
advantages, arising from the natural indifference of the 
mass of the people to all works of imagination, and from 
the preference of the educated class for the more finished 
works already existing in Greek literature. 

Yet this long period, in which poetry, with so much 
difficulty and such scanty resources, struggled into ex- 
istence at Rome, is connected with the age of Cicero 
by an unbroken line of Uterary continuity. Naevius, the 
yoimger contemporary of Livius, and the first native poet, 
was actively engaged in the composition of hLs poems till 
the time of his death ; about which period his greater suc- 
cessor first appeared at Rome. For about thirty years, 
Ennius shone alone in epic and tragic poetry. The poetic 
successor of Ennius was his nephew, Pacuvius. He, in 
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the later years of his life, lived in friendly intercourse 
with his younger rival Attius, who, again, in his old age, 
had frequently conversed i^ith Cicero. The torch, which 
was first lighted by Livius Andronicus from the decay- 
ing fires of Greece, was thus handed down by these few 
men, through this long period, until it was extinguished 
during the stormy times which fell in the youth of the 
great orator and prose writer of the Republic. 

The forms of serious poetry, prevailing diuing this 
period, were the tragic drama, the annalistic epic, and 
satire. Tragedy was earliest introduced, was received 
with most favour, and was cultivated by all the poets 
of the period, with the exception of Lucilius. The epic 
poetry of the age was the work of Naevius and Ennius. 
It has greater claims to originality and national spirit, 
both in form and substance, and it exercised a more 
powerful influence on the later poetry of Rome, than 
either the tragedy or comedy of the time. The inven- 
tion of satire, the most purely original of the three, is 
generally attributed to Lucilius ; but the satiric spirit 
was shown earlier in some of the dramas of Naevius ; 
and the first modification of the primitive satura to a 
literary shape was the work of Ennius, who was followed 
in the same style by his nephew Pacuvius. 

No complete work of any of these poets has been 
preserved to modem times. Our knowledge of the 
poetry of this long period is derived partly from ancient 
testimony, but chiefly from the examination of numer- 
ous fragments. Most of these have been preserved, not 
by critics on account of their beauty and worth, but 
by grammarians on account of the obsolete words and 
forms of speech contained in them, — a fact, which 
probably leads us to attribute to the earlier literature 
a more abnormal and ruder style than that which 
really belonged to it A few of the longest and most 
interesting fragments have come down in the works of 
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the admirers of those ancient poets, especially of Cicero 
and Aulus Gellius. The notion that can be formed of 
the early Koman literature must thus, of necessity, 
be incomplete. Yet these firagments are sufficient to 
produce a consistent impression of certain prevailing 
characteristics of thought and sentiment They are 
stamped with a genuine Eoman strength, and with the 
freedom and boldness of the time in which they were 
written. They are almost the sole contemporary expres- 
Bion of the grave and authoritative bearing, the plain 
sincerity of speech, the manly interest in practical affairs, 
which were marked features in the men of the old 
Republic. Many of the fragments are valuable from 
their own intrinsic worth and greatness ; others again 
from the grave associations connected with their anti- 
quity, and from the authentic evidence they afford 
of the moral and intellectual power, the prevailing 
pa^ions and occupations of the strongest race of the 
ancient world, in one of the most interesting epochs in 
their history. 

The two earliest authors who fill a period of forty 
years in the literary history of Rome, extending from 
the end of the First to the end of the- Second Punic War, 
are Livius Andronicus and Cn. Naevius. Of the first 
very little is known. The fragments of his works are 
scanty and imimportant, and have been preserved by 
grammarians merely as illustrative of old forms of the 
language. The admirers of Naevius and Enmus, in 
ancient times, awarded only scanty honours to the older 
dramatist. Cicero, for instance, says of his plays * that 
they are not worth reading a second time.'^ There is no 
ground for believing that Livius' was ^ man of original 
genius. The importance which attaches to him consists 
in his being the accidental medium through which literary 
art was first introduced to the Romans. He was a Greek, 

1 BruUiBy 18. 
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and, as is generally supposed, a native of Tarentum, If 
he was among the captives taken affcer the fall of that city, 
he must have resided thirty years at Bome before he ven- 
tured to reproduce a Greek drama in the Latin language. 
He educated the sons of his master, M. livius Salinator, 
from whom he affcerwards received his freedom. The last 
thirty years of his life were devoted to literature, and 
chiefly to the reproduction of the Greek drama in a Latin 
dress. His tragedies appear all to have been founded 
on Greek subjects ; most of them, probably, were trans- 
lations. Among the titles, we hear of the JEgisthuSy 
AjaXy Equus Trcjanus^ Tereus, ffermione, etc. — all of 
them subjects which continued to be popular with the 
later tragedians of Eome. No fragment is preserved suf- 
ficient to give any idea of his treatment of the subjects, 
or of his mode of thought or feeling. Little can be 
gathered from the scanty remains of his works, except 
some idea of the harshness and inelegance of his diction. 
In addition to his dramas, he translated the Odyssey 
into Satumian verse. This work long retained its place as 
a school-book, and is spoken of by Horace as forming part 
of his own early lessons under the rod of OrbiKus.* One 
or two hues of the translation still remain, and exemplify 
its bald and prosaic diction, and the extreme irregularity 
of the Satumian metre. The lines of the Odyssey,* 

difipa y€ avyx^Oaif e/ kqI ftdka KopTipbs ttif ; 

are thus rendered : — 

Namque nilum pejus 
Macerat hemonem, quamde mare snvom, viria qnoi 
Sunt magnse, topper confringent importuna nndie. 

He was appointed also, on one occasion, near the end 
of the Second Punic War, to compose a hymn to be sung 
by ' virgines ter novense,' which is described by Livy, 
the historian, as rugged and unpolished.' 

1 £fpist, IL i. 71. * VTU. 138. « XXVII. 17. 
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Livius was the schoolmaster of the Roman people rather 
than the father of their literature. To accomplish what 
he did required no original genius, but only the industry, 
learning, and tastes of an educated man. If his long 
residence among his grave and stem masters, and the 
hardships and constraint of slavery, had subdued in him 
the levity and gaiety of a Tarentine Greek, they did not 
extinguish his love of his native literature and the intel- 
lectual cultivation peculiar to his race. It was creditable 
to his taste that he strove to introduce to the Romans 
the works of the old masters of Greek poetry, in pre- 
ference to the Alexandrian literature. In spite of the 
disadvantage of writing in a foreign language, and of 
addressing an unlettered people, he was able to give 
the direction which Roman poetry long followed, and to 
awaken a new interest in the legends and heroes of his 
race. It was necessary that the Romans should be edu- 
cated before they could either produce or appreciate an 
original poet. Livfus performed a useful, if not a bril- 
liant service, by directing those who followed him to the 
study and imitation of poets who combined, with an 
unattainable grace and art, a masculine strength and 
heroism of sentiment congenial to the better side of 
Roman character. 

Cn. Nsevius is really the first in the line of Roman 
poets, and the first writer in the Latin language whose 
fragments give indication of original power. He is be- 
lieved to have been a Campanian by birth, on the autho- 
rity of Aulus Gellius, who characterised his famous 
epitaph as * plenum superbise Companfe/ Though the 
arrogance of Campania may have been proverbial, yet 
the expression could scarcely with propriety have been 
applied, except to a native of that district. If not a 
Roman by birth, he became, like his successor, Ennius, 
a genuine Roman in character and S3rmpathiea He 
served as a soldier in the First Punic War, and recorded 
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his services in his epic poejn on that subject. The earliest 
drama of Nsevius was brought out in B.c. 235, five years 
after the first representation of Livius Andronicus. The 
number of dramas which he is known to have composed 
affords proof of great industry and activity, from that 
time till the time of his banishment from Eome. He was 
more successful in comedy than in tragedy, and he used 
lie stage, as it had been used by the writers of the old 
Attic comedy, as an arena of popular invective and 
political warfare. A keen partisan of the commonalty, 
he attacked with vehemence some of the chiefs of the 
great Senatorian party. A line, which had passed into a 
proverb in the time of Cicero, is attributed to him, — 

Fato Metelli Romae fiant consules -,} 

to which the Metelli are said to have replied in the pithy 
Satumian, 

Dabunt malum Metelli Naevio poeUd.' 

It is, however, doubted whether the first of these lines 
was really written by Naevius, as the Metelli did not enjoy 
their rapid succession of consulships till nearly a century 
after his death ; but even at the time of the Second 
Punic War they were powerful enough to procure the 
imprisonment of the poet, in consequence of some 
offence which he had given them. Plautus' alludes to 
this event, in one of the few passages in which Latin 
comedy deviates from the conventional life of Athenian 
manners to notice the actual circumstances of the time. 
While in prison, he composed two plays (the Hariolus 
and Leon), which contained some retractation of his for- 
mer attacks, and he was liberated through the interfer- 
ence of the Tribunes of the Commons. Being after- 
wards banished, he took up his residence at Utica, where 
he is said by Cicero, on the authority of ancignt records, 

> * It is fate, which makes the Metelli conBoIs at Rome/ 
3 * The Metelli will make Nieviua the poet pay for this.' 
3 MUat Gloriotus, ii. iL 27. 
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to have died, in B.c. 204/ though the same author adds that 
Varro, *diligentissiinus investigator antiquitatis/ believed 
that he was still alive for some time after that date.* It is 
inferred, from a passage in Cicero,' that his poem on the 
First Punic War was composed in his old age. Probably 
it was written in his exile, when removed from the sphere 
of his active literary eflForts. As he served in that war, 
. some time between B.C. 461 and ao. 441, he must have 
been well advanced in years at the time of his deatL 

The best known of all the fragments of Nsevius, and the 
most favourable specimen of his style, is his epitaph : — 

Mortales immortales flere si foret fas, 
Flerent divie Cameiue Nievium poetun, 
Itaque postqaam est Ordno traditns thesauro, 
Obliti sunt Romse loquier Latina lingua.* 

It has been supposed that this epitaph was written as a 
dying protest against the HeUenising influence of En- 
niua; but as Ennius came to Bome for the first time 
about B.C. 204, it is not likely, even if the life of NaBvius 
Was prolonged somewhat beyond that date, that the 
fame and influence of his younger rival could have 
spread so rapidly as to disturb the peace of the old 
poet in his exile. It might as fairly be regarded as 
proceeding from a jealousy of the merits of Plautus, as 
from hostility to the innovating tendency of Ennius. 
The words of the epitaph are simply expressive of the 
strong self-consciousness and independence which Nse- 
vius maintained tiQ the end of his active and somewhat 
turbulent career. 

He wrote a few tragedies, of which scarcely anything 

* Brutus, 15. 

' Mommsen remarks that he could not have retired to Utica till after it 
fell into the possession of the Romans. 

3 De SenectuU, 14. 

^ ' If Immortals might weep for mortals, the holy Camenae would weep for 
Nsvios the poet : for since he passed to the chambers of Orcus, men have 
forgot, in Rome, how to speak in the Latin tongue.' 
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is known except the titles, — such as the Andromache, 
Equus TrqjanuSy Hector Profidsceiis, Lycurgus, — the last 
founded on the same subject as the Bacchse of Euripides. 
The titles of nearly all these plays, as well as of the plays 
of Livius, imply the prevailing interest taken in the 
Homeric poems, and in all the events connected with the 
Trojan War. The following passage fix)m the Lycurgus 
has some value as containing the rude germs of poetical 
diction : — 

Vo8, qui regalis oorporiB custodias 
Agitata ite actutum in frondiferos locos, 
Ingenio arbusta ubi nata sunt, non obaita.^ 

He composed a number of comedies, and also some 
original plays, founded on events in Roman history, 
— one of them called RomuhiSy or Alimonia Romuli 
et Remi. The longest of the fragments attributed to 
him is a passage from a comedy, which has been, with 
less probability, attributed to Ennius. It is a descrip- 
tion of a coquette, and shows considerable power of close 
satiric observation : — 

Quasi pila 
In choro Indens dadatim dat Be, et communem facit : 
Alia adnutat, alii adnictat, alium amat, alium tenet ; 
Alibi manna est occupata, alii percellit pedem ; 
Alii apectandnin dat annnlum ; a labris alium invocat ; 
Com alio cantat, attamen dat alii digito literas.' 

The chief characteristic illustrated by the scanty fraff- 
mente of his dramas is the poHtical spirit with which 
they were animated. Thus Cicero' refers to a pas- 
sage in one of his plays {ut est in Ncevii ludo) where, 

^ ' Ye who keep watch over the person of the king, hasten straightway to 
the leafy places, where the copsewood is of nature's growth, nut planted by 
man.' 

^ * Like one playing at ball in a rin^ she tosses about from one to another, 
and is at home with aU. To one she nods, to another winks ; she makes love 
to one, dings to another. Her hand is busy here, her foot there. To one she 
gives a ring to look at, to another blows a kiss ; with one she sings, with 
another corresponds by signs.' 

The reading of the paasage here adopted is that given by Munk. 

3 De SenecMe, 6. 
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to the question, * Who had, within so short a time, de- 
stroyed your great commonwealth V the pregnant an- 
swer is given, applicable to other times in modem as 
well as ancient history, 

Proveniebant oratores novi, stulti adolescentuli.^ 

The nobles, whose enmity he provoked, were probably 
attacked by hiTn in his comedies. One passage is quoted 
by Aulus Gellius, in which a failing of the great Scipio 
is exposed.* Other fragments are foimd indicative of his 
freedom of speech and bold independence of charac- 
ter : — 

Qu8B ego in theatro hie meis probavi plausibos, 
Ea nunc audere quemqaam reg«m rumpere ? 
Quanto libertatem banc hie supoiit servitus ?^ 

and this also :*— 

semper pluris feei potioremque ego 
Libertatem habui multo quam pecuniam.^ 

He is characterised by an old author, who places him 
immediately after Plautus in the rank of comic poets, 
as ' Neevius qui fervet.' He has more of the stamp of 
Lucilius than of his immediate successor Ennius. By his 
censorious and aggressive vehemence, by boldness and 
freedom of speech, and by his strong political feeling, 
Nsevius in his dramas represents the spirit of Roman 
satire rather than of Roman tragedy. He holds the 
same place in Roman literature as the Tribime of the 

^ ' A set of new orators came forward, some foolish striplings.* 

' £tiam qui res magnas manu sepe gessit gloriose, 
Cujus facta viva mine vigent, qui apud gentes solus pnestat, 
£um suus pater cum pallio ab amica abduzit uno. 

^ * What I in the theatre here have made good by the applause given 
to me, think you that any of these great people will now dare to interfere 
with? How much better thing is the slavery here* (t.e., represented in this 
play) 'than the liberty we actually enjoy ?' 

* * I have always held liberty to be of more value and a better thing than 
money/ The reading is that given by Munk. 
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Commons in Roman politics. He expressed the vigorous 
independence of spirit that supported the Plebs in their 
long struggle with the Patricians, while Ennius may be 
regarded as expressing the majesty and authority with 
which the Roman Senate ruled the worid. 

But the work on which his fame as a national and 
original poet chiefly rested was his epic or historical 
poem on the First Punic War. The poem was ori- 
ginally one continuous work, written in the Satumian 
metre; though, at a later time, it was divided into 
seven books. The earlier part of the work related to 
the mythical origin of Rome and of Carthage, the flight 
of ./Eneas froxa Troy, his sojourn at the court of Dido, 
and his settlement in Latium. The mythical back- 
ground of the poem aflForded scope for poetical treat- 
ment and invention. Its main substance, however, 
appears to have been composed in the spirit and tone 
of a contemporary chronicle. The few fragments that 
remain from the longer and later portion of the work, 
evidently express a bare and literal adherence to fact, 
without any poetical colouring or romantic represen- 
tation. 

Ennius and Virgil are both known to have borrowed 
much firom this poem of Naevius. There are many pas- 
sages in the iEneid in which Virgil followed the track 
of the older poet with slight deviations. Nsevius (as 
quoted by Servius) introduced the wives of iEneas and 
of Anchises, leaving Troy in the night-time, — 

Ambonim 
Uxores nocta Troiade ezibant capitibus 
OpertiB, flentes abeuntes lacrimia cum multia.^ 

He represented -^Eneas as having only one ship, built 
by Mercury, — a limitation which did not suit Virgil s 
account of the scale on which the war was carried on, 

> < The wives of both were going fortii at night from the Trojan land, 
with their heads veiled, weeping, departing with many tears.' 
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after the landing in Italy. The account of the storm in 
the first Maeidy of iEneas consoling his followers^ of 
Venus complaining to Jupiter, and of his comforting her 
with the promise of the future greatness of Bome (one 
of the cardinal passages in Virgil's epic), were all taken 
from the old Satumian poem of Naevius. He speaks also 
of Anna and Dido, as daughters of Agenor, though there 
is no direct evidence that he anticipated Virgil in telling 
the tale of Dido's unhappy love. He mentioned also 
the Italian Sibyl and the worship of the Penates — 
materialB which Virgil fused into \Z gieat national and 
religious poem. EiSus Mowed N«^dus in representing 
Bomulus as the grandson of .tineas. The exigencies of 
his chronology compelled Virgil to fill a blank space of 
three hundred years, with the shadowy forms of a line 
of Albankinga 

Whatever may have been the origin of the belief in 
the connexion of Bome with Troy, it certainly prevailed 
before the poem of Nsevius was composed, as at the be- 
ginning of the First Punic War the inhabitants of Egesta 
opened their gates to Bome, in acknowledgment of their 
common descent from Troy.* But the story of the old 
connexion of ^Eneas and Dido, symbolising the former 
league and the later enmity between Bomans and Car- 
thaginians, most probably first assumed shape in the 
time of the Punic Wars. The belief, as shadowed forth 
in Nsevius, that the triiunph of Bome had been decreed 
from of old by Jupiter, and promised to the mythical 
ancestress of iEneas, proves that the Bomans were pos- 
sessed already with the idea of their national destiny. 
How much of the tale of Maeas and Dido is due to the 
imagination of Naevius it is impossible to say ; but his 
treatment of the mythical part of his story, — ^his introduc- 
tion of the storm, the complaint of Venus, etc., — ^merits 
the praise of happy and suggestive invention, and of a 

* Cf. Lewis, CfredlbilUy of Early Roman History, vol. i. chap. ix. 6. 
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real adaptation to his main subject. There was more 
meaning in the mythical foreshadowing of the deadly- 
strife between Romans and Carthaginians, at a time 
when the two nations wefe fighting for their very ex- 
istence, and for the ultimate prize of the empire of the 
world, than in the age of Virgil, when the power of 
Carthage was only a memory of the past, and the imme- 
diate danger from which Some had escaped had arisen 
from no foreign enemy, but from the fierce passions of 
her own sons. 

The mythical part of the poem was a prelude to the 
main subject, the events of the First Punic War. Naevius 
and Ennius, like others among the Roman poets of a 
later date, allowed the provinces of poetry and of his- 
tory to run into one another. They composed poetical 
chronicles without any attempt to adhere to the prin- 
ciples and practice of the Greek epic. The work of 
Naevius differed from that of Ennius in this respect, 
that it treated of one particular portion of Roman his- 
tory, and did not profess to unfold the whole annals 
of the State. The slight and scanty fragments that 
remain from the latter part of the poem, are ex- 
pressed with all the bareness, and, apparently, with 
the fidelity of a chronicle. They have the merit of 
being direct and vigorous, but are entirely without 
poetic grace and ornament. Rapid and graphic conden- 
sation is their chief merit. There is a dash of im- 
petuosity in some of them, suggestive of the bold, 
impatient, and disorderly temperament of the poet ; as 
for instance in the lines 

Transit Melitam Romanus exercitos, inaulam integram 
Urit, populatar, vastat, rem hostium concinnat.^ 

But the fragments of the poem are reaUy too unimpor- 

1 ' The Roman army crosses to Melita, bums, ravages, wastes the whole 
island, makes a clean sweep of all the enemy's property.' Mommsen re- 
marks that, in the fragments of this poem, the action is generally repre- 
sented in the present tense. 

£ 
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tant to afford ground for a true estimate of its general 
merit They supply some evidence in regard to the irre- 
gularity of the metre in which it was written. The uncer- 
tainty which prevails as to its structure may be inferred 
from the fact that diflferent conjectural readings of every 
fragment are proposed by different commentators. A 
saying of an old grammarian^ Atilius Fortunatianus^ 
is quoted to the effect that he could not adduce from 
the whole poem of Nsevius any single line, as a normal 
specimen of the pure Satumian verse. Cicero bears 
strong testimony to the merits of the poem in point of 
style. He says in one place, ^ the Punic War delights us 
like a work of Myron.' ^ In the dialogue * De Oratore,' 
he represents Crassus as comparing the idiomatic purity 
which distinguished the conversation of his mother-i^- 
law, LaeUa, and other ladies of rank, with the style 
of Plautus and Naevius. *Equidem quum audio soc- 
rum meam Laeliam (facilius enim muheres incorrupt 
tam antiquitatem conservant, quod, multorum sermonis 
expertes, ea tenent semper, quae prima didicerunt) ; sad 
eam sic audio, ut Plautum mihi aut NsBvium videar 
audire. Sono ipso vocis ita recto et simplici est, ut nihil 
ostentationis aut imitationis afferre videatur ; ex quo 
sic locutum ejus patrem judico, sic majores.'* Ex- 
pressions from his plays were, from their weight and 
compact brevity, quoted familiarly in the days of Cicero ; 
and one of them * laudari a laudato viro,' like so many 
other pithy Latin sayings, is still in use to express a 
distinction that could not be characterised in happier 

» Brutv8 19. 

' ' I, for my part, as I listen to my mother-in-law, Lealia (for women more 
easily preserve the pure idiom of antiquity, because, from their limited 
intercourse with the world, they retain always their earlier impressions), in 
listening, I say to her, I fancy that I am listening to Plautus or Neviua. 
The very tones of her voice are so natural and simple, that she seems ab- 
solutely free from affectation or imitation ; from this I gather that her 
father spoke, and her ancestors all spoke, in the very same way.' — ^Cicero, 
De Oratore iii. 1 2. 
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or shorter tenns. It is to be remarked also that the 
merit, which he assumes to himself in his epitaph, is the 
purify with which he wrote the Latin language. 

Our knowledge of Naevius is thus, of necessity, very 
limited and fragmentary. From the testimony of later 
authors it may, however, be gathered that he was a 
remarkable and original man. He represented the 
boldness, freedom, and energy, which formed one side 
of the Roman character. Like some of our own early 
dramatists, he had served as a soldier before becoming 
au author. He was ardent in his national feeling ; and, 
both in his life and in his writings, he manifested a 
strong spirit of political partisanship. As an author, he 
showed great .productive energy, which continued un- 
abated through a long and vigorous lifetime. His high 
self-confident spirit and impetuous temper have left 
theh: impress on the few fragments of his dramas and 
of his epic poem. Probably his most important service 
to Soman literature consisted in the vigour and purity 
with which he used the Latin language. But the con- 
ception of his epic poem seems to imply some share of 
the higher gift of poetical invention. He stands at the 
head of the line of Eoman poets, distinguished by that 
force of speech and character, which appeared again, at 
long intervals, in Lucilius and in Juvenal ; distinguished 
also as having suggested to Ennius first, and after him 
to Virgil, the idea of using their poetical faculty to raise 
a monimient in commemoration of the power and the 
glory of Home. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Q. ENNIUS, B.C. 239-170— HIS LIFE, TIMES, AND PEKSONAL 
TRAITS— HIS VARIOUS WORKS— NATURE OF HIS GENIUS 
AND INTELLECT. 

Q. Ennius occupies by far the most prominent position 
among the early Koman poets. His remains will repay a 
more minute examination than those of any other author 
of this era^ both from their intrinsic worth and from 
their representative character. The Romans themselves 
esteemed him as the father of their literature, — the 
Homer of Italy. While owing his fame chiefly to his 
success in epic and tragic poetry, he displayed an exten- 
sive learning and very varied activity in other branches 
of literature. He did more than any other man to fix the 
permanent character of Roman poetry, by his bold ap- 
plication of Greek metres and forms of art to the Roman 
language and to subjects of Roman interest ; and by the 
moulding influence which his genius exercised over the 
sentiment and the style of two of the greatest among his 
successors in poetry. It has happened also that the 
fragments of Ennius are more numerous and important^ 
and more expressive and characteristic, than those of any 
other poet of this epoch. In him the serious moral spirit 
and intellectual vigour of the early Republican literature 
are found most clearly expressed : and he alone pos- 
sessed original creative power, and that vein of ima^ 
tive sentiment by which the noblest tjrpe of Roman 
poetry is pervaded. His personal nature, sympathies 
and convictions, are strongly stamped on many of his 
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remains. Something too is known, from other sources, 
of his circumstances and manner of life, of his relation 
to the time in which he lived, and to the greatest among 
his contemporaries. 

L LIFE, TIMES, AND PERSONAL TRAITS. 

I. He was bom at Eudiae, a village in Calabria, in 
B.C. 239, the year after the first representation of a 
drama on the Boman stage. He first entered Rome 
about RC. 204, in the train of Cato, who, when acting 
as quaestor in Sardinia, found the poet in that island, 
serving, it is said, in the Roman armies. It is re- 
corded that he rose to the rank of centurion, and he is 
fancifully represented, in the poem of Silius Italicus, as 
distinguishing himself in personal combat like one of 
the heroes of the Diad. After this time, according to 
the Eusebian Chronicle, he resided at Rome, ' living veiy 
plainly, on the Aventine' (the Plebeian quarter of the 
city), * attended only by a single maid-servant'^ and 
supporting himself by teaching Greek and by his writ- 
ings. He accompanied M. Fulvius Nobilior in his 
iEtolian campaign. Through the influence of his son, 
he afterwards obtained the honour of Roman citizenship, 
— a distinction he has himself recorded in a line of 
the Annals : — 

No8 anmu* Romani, qui favimaa ante Rudini. 

He lived on terms of intimacy with influential members 
of the noblest families in Rome, and became the familiar 
friend of the great Scipio. When he died at the^'age of 
seventy, his bust was placed in the tomb of the Scipios, 
beside that of his illustrious friend. The most famous 
of his works were his Tragedies and the Annals, a long 
historical poem written in eighteen books. But, in addi- 
tion to these, he composed several miscellaneous works, 

^ Pauco admodum aumptu contentua et uniaa ancilUe miniaterio. 
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under the name of Saturse, of which only very scanty 
fragments have been preserved. 

Among the circumstances which gave an impulse to 
his career, and prepared him to be a great national poet^ 
and the founder of a new literature, his-origin and birth- 
place, and the time of his appearance at Bome, are first 
to be taken into account. He was bom among the hills 
of Calabria, overlooking the Grecian seas, and the coasts 
planted with the famous colonies of lower Italy. In a 
line of the Annals he spoke of his birthplace among 
these mountains, 

In patrioB montes et ad incuaabula nostra : 

and Horace speaks of his poetry under the name of 
the * Calabrian Muses.' This district came earlier than 
other parts of Italy under the influence of Greek civili- 
sation ; but it must have preserved something of its old 
Italian character and of its own ancient memories. En- 
nius spoke the Oscan as well as the Greek and Latin 
languages,^ and claimed descent from the old kings of 
Messapia,' — a circumstance probably not unconnected 
with his high and independent bearing, and with the 
patrician sympathies manifested both in his life and 
writings. His knowledge of the Greek, Oscan, and 
Boman languages, may be regarded as a type and sign 
of the threefold gifts, accomplishments, and sympathies 
which fitted him for his task, — the old wisdom and 
culture of Greece, the fresh inspiration of Italy, the 
patriotic and earnest sentiment of Rome. In him, more 
than in any of the early poets, were thus united the 
various conditions out of which a new national litera- 
ture was destined to arise. 

The momentous events of the time, in which his youth 

' Compare the remarkable saying attributed to Ennius by Aulua Gelliua, — * 
' QuintuB Ennius tria corda habere sese dicebat, quod loqui GrsBoe, et Osoe, 
et Latine sciret.' — Gell. xvii. 17. 

' Virgil is said by Servins to allude to this at Ma, vii 691. 
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was cast, were of a nature to call forth, in the strongest 
degree, his ardent and steadfast Boman sympathies. 
Through all the years in which the impressions of life 
are most vivid, he was a witness of that long protracted 
and long doubtful conflict between the two greatest 
powers in the world, which decided the fate of future 
civilisation. The critical importance of that time was 
described more than a century and a half afterwards, in 
these weighty and powerful lines of Lucretius : — 

Ad confligendmn venientibiui andiqne PcBnis, 
Omnia cam belli trepido concnasa tomultu 
Horrida contremuere sab altis etheris oris : 
In dabioqne fnere ntrorom ad regna cadendom 
OmniboB homanis esaet terraque manque. ^ 

In that war the virtue of Eome had culminated. It 
proved the vigour and tenacity of her life, the strength 
of her institutions, the great qualities of her citizens. 
It called forth many men of the old Boman stamp of 
character, and one at least of still more commanding 
genius, — men * great in coimcil and great in war,' — 
the soldiers and statesmen, the orators and admim's- 
trators of the old Republic. The age was one not so 
much of romantic incident as of sagacious and deliberate 
action ; full of grave and stirring interests, but more cal- 
culated to nerve all the moral energies than to stimulate 
the imagination to creative activity. The genius of 
Ennius was in thorough harmony with the national cause, 
with the strong characters among whom his lot was 
cast, and with the momentous issues in which all were 
concerned. Although not bred under the discipline of 
Boman institutions he had imbibed what was grandest 
in their spirit ; while his richer culture and more genial 
nature seem to have kept him clear of all sympathy 

' ' When the Carthaginians were coming from all aides to the conflict^ and 
all things, beneath high heaven^ confounded by the hurry and tumult of 
war» shook with alarm : and men were in doubt to which of the two the 
empire of the whole world, by land and sea, should fall.' — liL 833-7. 
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with the narrow austerity of the Roman character and 
the ruthless policy by which the Roman arms were tar- 
nished. 

He entered on his work in the security that had been 
gained for Rome and Italy by the the battle of Zama ; 
and, for more than thirty years afterwards, he witnessed 
the spread of the Roman conquests in all directions ; — 
over the old monarchies of the East, rich in the accumu- 
lated wealth of centuries, and over the hardy barbarians 
of the North and West. He died one year before the 
crowning victory of Pydna. During all his career, his 
sanguine spirit and patriotic sympathies were buoyed 
up by the success of his country abroad ; while in his 
time the worst results of conquest, moral corruption 
and political disorganization, though not altogetliei'. in- 
operative, were as yet unapparent. 

The intellectual conditions of the age in which Ennius 
first appeared at Rome are also to be taken into account, 
as aflfecting the nature of the work which he performed. 
For a generation previous to his time, the Romans had 
been familiar with the forms of dramatic poetry, and 
with the outline of many of the legends of Greek poetry 
and mythology. The Odyssey had been translated into 
the native Italian verse ; and a long narrative poem, 
representing a part of the national history, had been 
written, and may have been recited to listening crowds. 
A popular literature had not yet been established, or, 
if at all, only in the adaptations of Greek comedy ; 
but the minds of men were prepared to receive such 
a Uterature. The forms which it was to assume had 
been, to a great extent, determined by the influence 
of Livius and Nsevius ; but the spirit by which it was 
animated, and the style in which it was executed, were 
due partly to the original genius of Ennius, partly to the 
intellectual conditions of his age. Prose literature, in 
the forms of oratory and history, were springing up 
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simultaiieously with poetry. The simplicity of reli- 
gious belief had been broken by the identification of 
the gods of Olympus with the native deities of Italy. 
The state of opinion was undergoing a remarkable 
change. Common sense and the experience of life were 
contending with the faith and the superstition of ages. 
The confidence which the Eomans were beginning to 
feel in their own power to govern the world, loosened 
their sense of dependence on the fonnal ritualism which 
outwardly remained unchanged. It is true that, in a 
people so tenacious of aU impressions and convictions, 
it required centuries of imbelief to obliterate the stamp 
of this ancient creed, even firom the more advanced and 
cultivated minds ; but it was natural that the provincial 
origin and the Greek education of the early poets should 
incline their minds to the sceptical and cosmopolitan, 
rather than to the tradit^nal modes of thought on reli- 
gious subjects. The definite tenets of Stoicism and 
Epicureanism were not generally adopted at Rome till 
after the death of Ennius ; yet the results of Greek 
speculation, diffused in various channels through the 
world, contributed to, if they did not originate, the 
gradual change in men's deepest convictions. All these 
tendencies of the time acted on Ennius, so as to stimulate 
his mental activity in various directions ; blending, how- 
ever, at the same time, a strongly prosaic and sceptical 
element with his fervent, sometimes even mystical, en- 
thusiasm. In point of accomplishment, he lived too late 
for that spontaneous flow of poetry which springs out 
of the heart of a lively, impressible people ; too soon 
for the delicacy of taste and refinement of thought with 
which the masterpieces of a more advanced age are 
produced. 

Of his early life scarcely anything is known. There is 
no reason to believe that he had obtained any eminence 
in literature before he settled in middle age at Rome. 
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Hifl genius was of that robust order which grows richer 
and livelier with advancing years. The Annals was the 
work of his old age, — ^the ripe firuit of a strong, sagacious, 
and energetic manhood^ prolonged to the last in vigorous 
and cheerful activity. The fragments of the work, even 
at this day, testify to his freshness of feeling, his real ex- 
perience of life, and his vital interest in the affairs of his 
time. Cicero speaks of * the cheerfulness with which he 
bore the two evils of old age and poverty.^* Wherever 
the poet speaks of himself, his words reveal a sanguine 
and contented spirit ; as, for instance, in that fine simile, 
where he compares himself, at the close of his active and 
successful career, to a brave horse which has often won 
the prize at the Oljrmpian games, and in old age ob- 
tains his weU-deserved repose :— 

Sicut foitis equns, spatio qui ssspe supremo 
Vicit 01impia> nunc senic^confectu* quiescit. 

In none of his fragments is there any trace of that 
melancholy, the usual accompaniment of meditative 
genius, which pervades the poetry of his greatest suc- 
cessors, Lucretius and Virgil. From the humorous ex- 
aggeration of Horace, 

Enniufl ipse pater nunquam, nisi potos, ad anna 
Prosiluit dioenda ; ' 

and from the poet's own confession, 

Nunquam poetor, nisi si podager,' 

it may be inferred that, like other famous poets, of a 
lusty and social nature, no less than those of an Epicurean 
or Anacreontic temperament, he* enjoyed the pleasures 
of wine ; and the fact that he translated the Hedypha- 
getica into Latin may be regarded as a sign that he was 

1 De Smectute^ 5. 

^ * Father Ennius himself never girt himself up to sing of battles, till after 
he had well drunk.' 

3 * I never write poetry, except when I have got the gout.' 
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not indifferent to other forms of good cheer. The well- 
known anecdote, told by Cicero, of the interchange of 
visits between Scipio Nasica and Ennius,^ though not 
perhaps a favourable Hpecimen of Roman humour, is 
interesting from the light which it throws on the easy 
terms of intimacy in which the poet lived with the 
members of the most eminent Roman family. Such 
testimonies and traits of personal character make us 
think of Ennius as a man of genial and social temper, 
as weU as of 'an intense and glowing mind.' 

The outline thus suggested may be filled up from a 
remarkable passage, quoted by Aulus Gellius, from the 
seventh book of the Annals. In this passage the poet 
is stated, on the authority of L. iV/Iius Stilo^ (an early 
grammarian, a friend of Lucilius, and one of Cicero's 
teachers), to have drawn his own portrait, under an 
imaginarjr description of a confidential friend of the 
Roman general, Greminus Servilius. The portrait has 
the air of being drawn from the life, with a rapid and 
forcible hand, and with a minuteness of detaU significant 
of close personal observation :— 

HaBCe locatu* vocat quocum bene ssepe libenter 
Mensam Bonnoneaque buob rerumque Boanim 
Ck>ngeriem partit, magnani cum laasu' diei 
Partem fitiBsei de snmmis rebu' regendis 
GonsUio, indu foro lato sanctoque senatu : 
Cm res audacter magnas parvaaqae jocnmque 
Eloqueretor, cuncta simul malaqae et bona dictu 
Evomeret, si qui vellet, tatoqne locaret. 
Qnorum multa volup ac gaudia clamque palamque : 
Ingenium eui nulla malom sententia suadet 
Ut faceret facinuB leviB ant malu\ doctu', fidelia, 
SnaviB homo, facnndu*, bqo contentu', beatns, 
Scitu', aecunda loquens in tempore, commodu', verbum 
Paucum, multa tenens antiqua aepulta, vetuBtaa 
Quem fecit mores veteresque novosque tenentem, 
Moltorum Teterum leges di^iimque hominumque ; 
1 D€ Oratore, ii. 68. 
' * L. .^3ium Stilonem dicere solitum ferunt Q. Ennium de semet ipBo 

hsBC scripsisae, picturamque istam monun et ingenii ipsius Q. Ennii factam 

esse.* — GxLL. xxL 4. 
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Prudenter qui diota loquive tacereve possit. 
Hnnc inter pagnas Servilius uc compellat.^ 

There are many touches in this picture, which recall 
the intimacy between Ennius himself and his exalted 
friends. So he may have bome himself when accom- 
panying Fulvius Nobilior in his iEtolian campaign, or 
when taking part in the grave councils and the light 
or serious talk of the Scipios. The learning and copious 
readiness of speech, the vast knowledge of antiquity 
and of the manners of the day, attributed to this 
friend of Servilius, were gifts very rare among the 
Eomans of that time, but possessed in remarkable mea- 
sure by Ennius himself. The good sense, tact, and reti- 
cence, the cheerfulness in life and conversation, the 
high honour and the integrity of character represented 
in the same passage, and obviously drawn from the life, 
are among the personal qualities which, in all ages, 
attach men eminent in great practical affairs to men 
eminent in literature. Such were the qualities that, 
according to his own account, recommended Horace to 
the intimate friendship of Maecenas. Many expressive 
fragments from the lost poetry of Ennius give assurance 
that he also was a man in whom the ardent temperament 
of genius was happily united with the real worth and 
good sense described in this nameless portrait. 

^ ' He finished : and summons to him one with whom he often, and right 
gladly too, shared his table, his talk, and the whole weight of his business, 
when weary with debate, throughout the day, on high affairs of state, 
within the wide Forum and the august Senate, — one to whom he could frankly 
speak out serious matters, trifles, and jest ; to whom he could pour forth and 
safely confide, if he wanted to confide in any one, all that he cared to utter, 
of good or bad import ; with whom, in private and in public, he had much 
entertainment and enjoyment, — a man of that nature which no thought ever 
prompts to evil act through levity or malice : a learned, honest, pleasant 
man, of fluent speech, contented and cheerful, of much tact» speaking well 
in season ; courteous and of few words ; with much old buried lore ; whom 
length of years had made versed in old and recent ways ; in the laws of 
many ancients, divine and human ; one who knew when to speak and when 
to be silent. Him, during the battle, Servilius thus addresses.* 



His intimacy and friendship with many of the fore- 
most men of his time, may be attributed to the worth 
and manliness of his character even more than to the 
force of his genius. By his personal merit he broke 
through the strongest barriers ever raised by national 
aujd family pride, and made the name of poet, instead 
of a reproach, a name of honour with the ruling class 
at Home. The favourable impression which he pro- 
duced on the old Roman sagacity and * primitive vir- 
tue' of Cato, by whom he was first brought to Rome, 
was more probably due to his force of character than 
to his genius and literary accomplishment, — qualities 
seemingly little valued by his earliest patron, who, in 
one of his speeches, reproached Fulvius Nobilior with 
aUowiBg himself to be accompanied by a poet in his 
campaign. But the strongest proof of the worth and 
the wisdom of Ennius is his intimate friendship with 
the greatest Roman of the age, and the conqueror of 
the greatest soldier of antiquity. It is honourable to 
the friendship of generous natures, that the poet neither 
sought nor gained wealth or rank from tliis intimacy, 
but continued to live plainly and contentedly on the 
Aventine. Yet after death the two friends were not 
divided ; and the bust of the provincial poet found a place 
among the remains of that time-honoured family, the 
record of whose grandeur has been preserved, even to 
the present day, ia the grave and august simplicity of 
their monumental inscriptions. 

The feeling which Ennius expresses towards Scipio is 
one of enthusiastic admiration for personal greatness. 
While he pays due honour to the merits and services 
of other famous men of the time, of Scipio he said that 
Homer alone could worthily have uttered Ins praises.^ 

'Ofivpep iwal^lovt Aroiwws e/iretr 2«ir/«wf.— iELiAN, aa quoted by SuiDAfl, 
vol. i. p. 1268. Ed. Gaisford. Cf. Vahlkn. 
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Besides devoting a separate poem to commemorate his 
achievements, he has left also two short pieces, written 
apparently as epitaphs over his illustrious friend : — 

Hie eat ille situs cui nemo civi* neque liostis 
Quivit pro factis reddere opts pretium ; ^ 

and this also, 

A sole ezoriente supra M»oti' i>aludes 
Nemo est qui factis me equiperare queat. 

Si fas endo plagas ccelestium ascendere cuiquam est. 
Mi soU cieU maxima porta patet * 

That this admiration was no emotion of blind or 
transient enthusiasm, but the sincere tribute of genius 
to personal greatness, may be gathered from the calm 
verdict of history oa the high qualities and momentous 
services of the conqueror of Hannibal. 

With many marked differences, which distinguish a 
man of active, social, and national sympathies from the 
eager student of nature and the passionate thinker on 
human life, there is much aflBnity of character and genius 
between Ennius and Lucretius. Their enthusiastic ad- 
miration of personal greatness is one prominent feature 
in which they resemble one another. But while Lucre- 
tius is the ardent admirer of contemplative and imagi- 
native greatness, it is greatness in action and character 
which moves the admiration of Ennius. There is a 
marked resemblance between them in another personal 
characteristic. They both were men of that type of 
genius which is most feonscious of itself, and has the 
highest estimate of its function and position. Cicero 
mentions that Ennius applied the epithet sanctus to 
poets. Lucretius uses the same epithet in those lines 
of strong affection and reverence, which he applies to 
Empedocles — 

^ ' Here is he laid^ } whom no one, neither countryman nor enemy, has 
been able to pay a ^ ;meed for his services.' 

* * Prom the uf / east, beyond the Mieotian marsh, there is no one who 
in actions can y' /h me. If it is lawful for any one to ascend to the 
realms of the f /> me alone the vast gate of heaven is opened !' 
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Nil tamen hoc babuisBe viro praeclarias in ae, 
Nee 9anctum magifly et miram canimqae yidetar.^ 

The well-known inscription which Ennius composed for 
his own bust directly expresses his sense of the greatness 
of his work, and his confident assurance of fame, and of 
the lasting sympathy of his countrymen — 

Aspicite, dvea, senis Enni imaging forxnam. 
Hie vefltnun panzit maxima facta patnim. 

Nemo me lacrimia decoret nee funera fletu 
Faxit. Cur ? Volito vivu' per ora vinim.* 

Two lines from one of his satires — 

Enni poeta salve qui mortalibns 
Venas propinas fiammeos medullitoB,' 

indicate in stiU stronger terms his burning consciousness 
of power. 

Some of the greatest of modem poets have also mani- 
fested a proud self-confidence, like that expressed by 
Ennius and Lucretius. It is when genius is allied with 
an intense nature, and is exercised with serious purpose, 
rather than when combined with subtle discernment and 
wide sympathy, that it is most self-assured and most 
intolerant of opposition. Although appearing in strange 
contrast with the wonderful modesty or self-forgetfulness 
or the highest creative art (as seen in Homer, in Sopho- 
cles, and in Shakspeare), this strong self-confidence is yet 
widely removed from the turbulent or petulant self- 
assertion of lower and coarser natures. But the least 
pleasing side of the feeling, even in men of high and 
generous nature, is the scorn, — arising not from a narrow 

^ ' Yet nothing more glorious than this man doth it (the island of Sicily) 
seem to have contained, nor aught more holy, nor more wonderfid and 

beloved.* 

' ' Behold, my countxymen, the bust of the old man, Ennius. He built 
up the record of your fathers* mighty deeds. Let no one pay to me the 
meed of tears, nor weep at my funeraL And why ? because I am borne, 
still living through the mouths of men.' 

3 • Hail, poet Ennius, who pledgest to mortalB thy fiery verse from thy 
inmost marrow.' 
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envy, but from imperfect sympathy, — which they are 
apt to entertain towards rival genius or antagonistic 
convictions. Something of this spirit appears in the dis- 
paraging allusion of Ennius to his predecessor Nsevius : — 

Soripsere alii rem 
Venibu', quos olim Fauni vatesque canebant^ 
Quum neque Masarum scopulos quisquam superarat 
Nee dicti studiosus erat.^ 

The contempt here expressed is, indeed, only for the metre 
employed by the older poet, and seems to be the counter- 
part of his own exultation in being the first to introduce 
what he called ' the long verses' into Latin literature. 

Another point in which there is an affinity between 
Ennius and Lucretius is their religious temper and con- 
victions. There is no ground for attributing to Ennius 
the rigid intellectual consistency of Lucretius, nor to 
Lucretius any gleam of that imaginative mysticism which 
Ennius inherited from the speculations of Pythagoras. 
But in both a deep and reverential sense of the power 
and mystery encompassing the world was combined with 
an impatient disbelief of the superstition of their time. 
They both apply the principles of a prosaic rationalism to 
resolve the fair creations of the old mythology into their 
original elements. Ennius, like Lucretius, seems to have 
denied the providence of the gods ; at least he puts 
the following sentiment into the mouth of one of his 
characters — 

Ego deum genus esse semper dixi et dicam csBlitum, 
Sed eos non curare opinor, quid agat hnmanum genus ; 
Nam si curent, bene bonis sit» male maUs, quod nunc abest :' 

and he exposed, with shrewd caustic sense, the false pre- 

^ ' Others have treated the subject in the verses, which in days of old the 
Fauns and bards used to sing^ before any one had climbed the difis of the 
Muses, or gave any care to style.* 

' ' I have always said and will say that the gods of heaven exist, but I 
think that they heed not the conduct of mankind ; for, if they did, it would 
be well with the good and ill with the bad ; and it is not so now.' 
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tences of augurs, prophets^ and astrologers. He trans- 
lated the Sacred Chronicle of Euhemerus, — a work 
conceived in that spirit of vulgar rationalism which is 
reprobated by Plato in the Phsedrus, — and in this 
way contrib.uted to shake the faith of his countr3nnen 
in their religious traditions. But while led to these 
conclusions by the spirit of his age, and by the study 
of the later speculations of Greece, he was at the same 
time a believer in the Pythagorean doctrine of the trans- 
migration of souls. He fancied that the soul of Homer, 
after many changes, — at one time having animated a 
peacock,^ SLgAin, having been incarnate in the sage of 
Crotona, — had finally passed into his own body : and he 
told how the shade of his great prototype had appeared 
to him from the invisible world, — 

Qao neqne permaneant aninuB neque corpora nostra 
Sed qii«dam Bimnlacra modis pallentia miriB,' 

and explained to him the whole plan of nature. These 
were vague dreams of the imagination ; but they may 
have had some effect in enabling Ennius to rise clear 
above aU the gloom which * eclipsed the brightness of 
the world' to Lucretius. The light in which the world 
appeared to the older poet was strangely coloured by 
the blended rays of common sense and of imaginative 
mysticism. He thus seems to stand midway between 
the Spiritual dreams and aspirations of Empedocles and 
the more positive spirit of Lucretius. WhiJe living in 
the vigorous prime of Italian civilisation he had inherited 
both the bold fancies of the earlier Greeks and the dull 
rationalism of their later speculation. His religious ideas, 
as the result of his natural understanding, of his circum- 
stances, and his varied reading, appear thus to have been 

^ Cor jubet hoc Enni, postquam destertuit ease 
Msomdes, Qointos pavone ex Pythagoreo. 

Persius, vi. 10 (Ed. Jahn). 
* * Where neither our souls nor bodies abide, but only certain phantoma 
wondrous pale.' — LucRvr. i. 121. 

F 
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without the unity arising from a simple unreflective 
faith, or from the basis of philosophical consistency. 

II. HIS WORKS. — (1.) MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 

II. (1.) In lajring the foundations of Roman litera- 
ture, Ennius displayed not only fervent sympathies and 
original genius, but also great energy and industry, and, 
for his age, vast and varied, though probably not veiy 
exact, learning. The composition of his tragedies and of 
the Annals, while making most demand on his original 
power, implied also a diligent study of Homer and the 
Greek tragedians, and a large acquaintance with the tra- 
ditions and antiquities of Rome. But besides the works 
on which his highest poetical faculty was employed, 
other writings, of a philosophical, didactic, and miscella- 
neous character, gave evidence of the variety of subjects 
in which he was interested, and of the extent of his 
reading and his industry. It does not appear that he 
was the author of any prose writing. His version of the 
Sacred Chronicle of Euhemerus was more probably a 
poetical adaptation than a literal prose translation of 
that work. The object of Euhemerus was to explain 
away the fables of mythology, by representing them as 
being merely a supernatural account of historical events- 
Several extracts of the work quoted hy Lactantius, as 
from the translation of Ennius, look as if they had been 
reduced jfrom a form originally metrical into the prose 
of a later era.^ There is thus no evidence, direct or 
indirect, to prove that Ennius had any share in forming 
the style of Latin prose. But if verse was the sole 
instrument which he used, this was certainly not due 
to the poetical character of all the topics which he 
treated, but, more likely, to the fact that his acquired 
aptitude, and the state of the Latin language in his time, 

* Vahlen. 
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made metrical writing more natural and easy than prose 
composition. 

One of his works in verse was a treatise on good living, 
called Hedyphagetica, founded on the gastronomic re- 
searches of Archestratus of Gela, — ^a sage who is said to 
have devoted his life to the study of everything that 
contributed to the pleasures of the table, and to have 
recorded his varied experience and research with the 
grave dignity of epic verse. A few lines from this trans- 
lation or adaptation of Ennius, giving im account of the 
coasts on which the best fish are to be found, have 
been preserved by Appuleius. The information con- 
tained in the passage has probably lost any value that 
it may have originally possessed ; but the lines are 
curious from their being written in that tone of half- 
serious enthusiasm, which aU who treat, either in prose 
or verse, of the pleasures of eating seem naturally to 
adopt. The language in which he speaks of the scwtms 
imphes a very real appreciation of that lordly fish ;^ 

Quid turvlam, merulam, melanurum uxubramqiie marinatu 
Pneterii, atque Bcaruin, oerebrum Jovi' p»ne supremi ? 
Neatoris ad patriam hie capitur magousque bonuBque.' 

He wrote also a philosophical poem in trochaic tetra- 
meters, called Epicharmus, either translated from, or 
founded on some work of the old Sicilian poet of that 
name, who besides being one of the earliest writers of 
comedy, was a disciple of Pythagoras, and one of the 
physical philosophers and poets of the same class as Em- 
pedocles and Parmenides. A few slight fragment's have 
l>een preserved from this poem. They speak of the four 
elements or principles of the universe as ' water, earth, 

* Cf. Pliny, Hist. Xat. ix. 29. * Nunc scaro datur principatus, qui solus 
piscium dicitur ruminare, herbisqiie vesci, non laliis xnscibus, marl Carpathio 
mazime frequens.' 

2 " Why have I omitted ' (so and so, names of certain fish which cannot 
be identified) * and the «ca?-tt«, the brain almost of almighty Jove ? By the 
native shores of Nestor that fish is caught, both large and good.' 
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air, the sun ;' of * the blending of heat with cold, dryne^ 
with moisture ;' * of the earth bearing and supporting all 
nations and receiving them again back into herself/ The 
following is the longest fragment from the poem : — 

latic est is Jupiter quern dico, quern Gr»ci yocant 
AlSrem : qui yentus est etnubes ; imber postea 
Atque ex imbre frigns : yentus post fit, aJ&r denuo, 
Ha^^ propter Jupiter sunt ista quo dico tibi, 
Quoniam mortalis atque urbes beluasque omnis juyat.' 

These fragments and a passage from the opening lines 
of the Annals, where the shade of Homer was introduced 
as discoursing to Ennius (like the shade of Anchises to 
-^Eneas), on * the nature of things,' are specimens of that 
vague curiosity about the facts and laws of nature, which, 
in ancient times, supplied the absence of scientific know- 
ledge. Physical speculation continued to attract many 
among the later Roman poets. The fragments of Pacu- 
vius indicate that his thoughts were turned to the same 
subject. The ardour with which Lucretius devoted him- 
self to explore the laws and observe the processes of 
nature is visible in every page of his poem. Virgil 
represents the knowledge of the secrets of nature as the 
great gift of the Muses, and as the first lesson imparted 
by the spirits of the dead to the living : and in the latter 
years of his life, he regarded the prosecution of his philo- 
sophical studies as more important than the composition 
of the Mneid. Physical speculations are introduced also 
into the Metamorphoses of Ovid ; and Propertius professes 
to look forward to the study of nature as the calm solace 
of his age, after spending his youth in the strenuous 
gratification of his passions. 

Another of these miscellaneous works was known by 



1 < 



' This Is that Jupiter which I speak of, which the Greeks call the air ; 
it is first wiud and clouds ; afterwards rain, and after rain, eold ; next it 
becomes wind, then air again. All those things which I mention to you are 
Jupiter, because it is he who supports mortals and oities and all animals.' 
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the name of Protreptica, and was evidently a work of 
a moral or didactic character. It is probable that all of 
these works,^ as well as the Scipio, were included in the 
SatursB, or Miscellanies, under which title Ennius com- 
posed four, or, according to another authority, six books. 
The Bomans looked upon Lucilius as the inventor of 
satire in the later sense of that word ; — ^he having been 
the first to impress upon the satura the character it has 
borne since his time. Satire was used first by Lucilius, 
as an instrument of censorious criticism on morals, poli- 
tics, and literature ; of contemptuous and ludicrous 
representation of individuals and classes of men ; and 
of moral teaching, enforced by wit and humour. But 
there was another kind of satura, of which Ennius and 
Pacuvius in early times, and Varrp at a somewhat later 
time, were regarded as the principal authors. This was 
really a miscellany treating of various subjects, in various 
metres, and, as employed by Varro, was written partly 
in prose, partly in verse. This kind of composition, as 
well as the Lucilian satire, arose out of the old indigen- 
ous satura or dramatic medley, familiar to the Romans 
before the introduction of Greek literature. When the 
scenic element in the original satura was merged in the 
new comedy introduced from Greece, the old name was 
first applied to a miscellaneous kind of composition, in 
which ordinary topics were treated in a serious but ap- 
parently prosaic way ; and even as employed by Lucilius 
and Horace the satura retained something of this cha- 
racter. The satires of Ennius were written in various 
metres, iambic, trochaic, and hexameter, and treated of 
various topics of personal and public interest. The few 
fragments that remain from them are not of much value 
in themselves, but when taken in connexion with the 
ancient testimonies as to their character, they are of some 
interest as showing that this kind of composition was a 

^ Mommsen. 
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form intermediate between the old dramatic satura and 
the satire of Lucilius and Horace. It is recorded that 
in one of his satires, Ennius introduced a dialogue be- 
tween Life and Death ;— thus transmitting in the use 
of dialogue (which appears very frequently in Horace 
and Persius) some vestige of the original scenic medley. 
Ennius also appears, like Lucilius and Horace, to have 
communicated in his satires his own personal feelings 
and experience, as in the fragment already quoted : — 

Nunquam ])Oetor, nisi si podager. 

Again, it has often been remarked that all poetry among 
the Romans had a tendency to become didactic. Satire, 
in the hands of its chief masters, aimed at practical 
moral teaching, not only by precept, ridicule, and invec- 
tive, and by portraiture of individuals and classes, but 
also by the use of anecdotes and fables. This last mode 
of combining amusement with good advice is common in 
Horace. It appears, however, to have been first used by 
Ennius. Aulus Gellius mentions that ^Esop's fable of 
the field-lark and the husbandman ' is very skilfully and 
gracefully told by Ennius in his Satires ;' and he quotes 
the shrewd practical advice, appended to the fable, 
* Never to expect your friends to do for you what you 
can do for yourself : ' 

Hoc erit tibi argumentiim semper in promptu situm : 
Neqiiid expectes amicos, quod tute agere possiea. 

These miscellaneous works of Ennius were the fruits 
of his extensive learning, and of his great Uterary in- 
dustry, rather than of his imagination. Such works 
might have been written in prose, if the art of prose 
composition had been as familiar as that of verse. It 
is in the fragments of his dramas, and still more of the 
Annals, that his whole power is most apparent, and that 
the influence which he exercised over the Boman mind 
and literature is best discerned. . 
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(2.) DRAMAS. 

(2.) Before the time of Ennius, the Roman drama, 
lx>th tragic and comic, had established itself at Bome, 
in close imitation of the tragedy and the new comedy of 
Athens. The latter had been most successfully culti- 
vated by Nsevius and his younger contemporary, Plautus. 
The advancement of tragedy to an equal share of popular 
favour was due to the severer genius of Ennius. He 
appears however to have tried, though without much 
success, to adapt himself to the popular taste in favour 
of comedy. The names of three of his comedies, viz., 
the Ambracia, Cupuncula, and PancroUiastCB, have come 
down to us ; but their fragments are too insignificant 
to justify the formation of any opinion on their merits. 
His warmest admirers in ancient tunes nowhere advance 
in his favour any claim to comic genius. Volcatius 
Sedigitus^ an early critic, who wrote a work De Poetis, 
and who has already been referred to as assigning the 
third rank in the list of comic poets to Naevius, mentions 
Ennius as tenth and last, solely * antiquitatis causa.' 
Any inference that might be drawn from the character 
exhibited in the other fragments of Ennius, would 
accord both with the negative and positive evidence 
of antiquity, as to his deficiency in comic power. He 
has nothing in common with that versatile and dramatic 
genius, in which occasionally the highest imagination 
has been united with the most abundant humour. The 
real bent of his mind, as revealed in his higher poetry, 
is grave and intense, like that of Lucretius or Milton. 
Many of the conceits, strained effects, and plays on 
words, found in his fragments, imply want of humour ad 
well as an imperfect poetic taste. Thus, in the follow- 
ing fragment from one of his satires, the meaning of the 
passage is rather obscured than pointed by the forced 
iteration and play upon the word frustra: — 
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Nam qui lepide postulat alteram frastrari, 
Qnom f nistnsti f rustra ilium dicit frustra esse. 
Nam qui se fruatrari quem frustras sentit, 
Qui frustrator frustraat, ai ille non eat froatra.^ 

The jingle of sounds in the following line of the Annals 
is an instance of a straining after verbal eflfect^ incom- 
patible not only with a cultivated taste, but with any 
sense of the ludicrous : — 

O Tite tute Tati tibi tanta tiraane tuUstL 

Many of his fragments show indeed that he possessed 
the caustic spirit of a satirist ; but it was through the 
light of common sense, not of humour, that he viewed 
the follies of his time. This striving after a spurious 
kind of ornament, of which his fragments afford frequent 
instances, though a natural accompaniment of the rude 
efforts of the earhest art, and of the new- formative energy 
applied by Ennius to the Latin tongue, is in marked 
contrast with the good taste and ease characteristic of 
the style of Roman Comedy. 

The general character of Roman Tragedy, so far as it 
can be ascertained from ancient testimony, and the extant 
fragments of the early tragedians, will be examined in 
the following chapter. It is not possible to determine 
what dramatic power Ennius may have displayed in the 
evolution of his plots or the delineation of his characters. 
His peculiar genius is more distinctly stamped on his 
epic than on his dramatic fragments. Still many of the 
latter, in their boldness of conception and expression, 
and in their strong and fervid morality, are expressive of 
the original force of the poet, and of the Roman temper 
of his mind. Some of them will be brought forward 
in the sequel, along with passages from the Annals, as 
important contributions to our estimate of the poet's 
genius and intellect. 

^ The meaning of the lUMsage amounta to no more than thia, that the man 
who tries to ' sell* another, and fails, is himself 'sold/ 
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It was certainly due to Ennius that Roman tragedy 
was first raised to that pitch of popular favour which it 
enjoyed till the age of Cicero. While actively employed 
in many other fields of literature, he carried on the 
composition of his tragedies till the latest period of his 
Ufe. Cicero records, that the Thyestes was represented 
at the celebration of the Ludi Apollinares, shortly be- 
fore the poet's death.^ The titles of about twenty-five 
of his tragedies are known, and a few fragments remain 
from all of them. About one-half of these bear the 
titles of the heroes and heroines connected with the 
Trojan cycle of events, such as the Achilles^ AchiUes 
Aristarchiy AjaXy Alexander, Andromache JEchmalotis, 
ffectoris LustrUy Hecuha, Iphigeniay Phoenix^ TelamOy 
Thyestes. One at least of his tragedies, the Medea, was 
literally translated from the Greek of Euripides, whom 
he seems to have made his model, in preference to the 
elder Attic dramatists. Cicero* speaks of it, along with 
the Antiope of Pacuvius, as being translated word for 
word from the Greek ; and a comparison of the fragments 
of the Latin with the passages in the Medea of Euripides 
shows how closely Ennius followed his original. In one 
place he has mistranslated his author, — the passage (Eur. 
Med. 215), 

Ma yh.p xoXKain PfiorQp 
roin 8' h ^vpaJUus, 

being thus rendered in Latin, — 

Multi suam rem bene geasere et publicam patria procul. 

The opening lines of the Medea of Ennius may be 
quoted as probably a fair specimen of the degree of 
faithfulness with which the early Roman tragedians trans-, 
lated from their originals. There is some nervous force, 
but little either of poetical grace or musical flow in the 
language : — 

> Brutus, 20. * Dt Fin. l 2. 
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Utioam ne in nemore Pelio aecuribus 

Caeaa cecidisset abiegna ad terrain trabes, 

Neve inde navia inchoandie exordium 

Coepisaet, quie nunc nominatur nomine 

Argo, quia Argivi in ea dilecti viri 

Vecti petebant i)ellem inauratam arietis 

OolchiB, imperio regis Pelie, per dolnm ; 

Nam nunquam era errans mea domo ecferret pedem 

Medea, animo eegra, amore saevo saucia.^ 

In his Hecuba, also, and probably in his Iphigenia, 
Ennius made free use of the dramas founded on the 
same subjects by Euripides. But in many of his dra- 
matic fragments the sentiment expressed is clearly 
that of a Roman, not of a Greek mind.* It •was 
by Ennius that Roman tragedy was impressed with 
that grave moral and didactic character which it bore 
through all this early period. Although it is impos- 
sible to judge how far his conceptions of character 
may have been original or consistently worked out, 
yet a few short scenes preserved in his remains give 
indication of power and imagination in delineating pas- 
sionate emotion. One of his most striking dramatic 
passages is a short dialogue between Hecuba and Cas- 
sandra, quoted from the Alexander, with great admira- 
tion, by Cicero. Cassandra (at the end of the scene), 
under the influence of ApoUo, reluctant and ashamed 
(perhaps in this feeling the hand of a Roman rather than 
of a Greek poet may be recognised), yet mastered by pro- 
phetic fury, bursts forth in wild, agitated tones, casting 
a stonny light around the fatal crime of Paris : — 

» Cf. Eur. Afed. 18:— 

K6\x<^f' if atoy Kvap4as ^ufiirXriydSai, 
jiffd' iv vdiraun UriXlov TCffeiv rore 
Tfiij$€ura ir€iJKiff fiijd^ iperfida-ai x^P^^ 
dydpQw dpitrritaVf ot t6 irdyxpvtrov 64poi 
lleKi^ fjLtT^\$W oi ydp Bm HffToiv' ifiii 
Mi^deia irOpyovi y^s (irXevff* 'IcuXxiar 
ipctTi %vfi6p iKirXaytTa ^IdaoiKn. 

^ Several of these fragments will be examined later. 
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Adest, adeflt fax obvoluta sanguine atque incendio : 
Mnltos an DOS latiiit : cives ferte opem et restinguite. 
lamqne man magno classis cita 
Texitur : ezitium examen rapit. 
Ad^enit, et fera velivolantibiis 
Navibus complevit manus litora.^ 



(3.) THE ANNALS. 

(3.) But the poem which really represented this epoch 
was the Annals of Ennius. This was the master-work of 
his genius, — a truly national poem, inspired by Koman 
feeling, and built up with Eoman energy and solidity. 
On the composition of this work he rested his hopes of 
popular and permanent fame — 

Hie yestrum panxit maxima facta patrum :' 

and again, apparently at the opening of the Annals, he 
thua writes— 

Latos per populos terraBqiie poemata nostra 
dara claebunt^ 

On the execution of this work he had concentrated his 
highest faxjulties : he had gathered up in it the manifold 
results of his learning and his life, and the whole weight 
of his moral and national sympathies. At the conclu- 
sion of the poem, he claims for his old age the repose 
due to a brave and triumphant career. He composed the 
eighteenth book, the last, in his sixty-seventh year, three 
years before his death. The great length to which the 
poem extended, and the vast amount of materials which 
it embraced, imply a long and steady devotion to this 
task It was a task requiring learning, as weU as original 
powers. The fragments of the poem afford proofs of a 

' * Here it is ; here, the torch, wrapped in fire and blood. Many years 
it hath hiin hid ; help, citizens, and extinguish it. For now, on the great 
sea, a swift fleet is gathering ; a mighty swarm of men "is crying havoc." 
They come : a fierce host lines the shores with sail- winged shiiie.' 
' * He hath built up the record of the great deeds of your fathers.' 
' * Fai'and wide through lands and nations the fame of my poems shall 
sound.* * 
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familiarity with Homer, and of acquaintance with the 
CycKc poets.^ It is impossible to say how much of the 
early Eoman history, as it has come down to modem 
times, is due to the diligence of Ennius in collecting, and 
to his genius in giving life to the traditions and ancient 
records of Rome. He was certainly the earliest writer 
who gathered them up, and united them in a continuous 
form. And his work required not only the antiquarian 
lore of a man 

* Mnlta tenens, antiquA, sepulta,' 

and a power of imagination to give a new and permanent 
interest to the past, but also a true and sympathetic dis- 
cernment of the spirit of his age, and an intimate personal 
familiarity with the great affairs of the time, aiid with 
the character of his great contemporaries. 

The poem was written in eighteen books. Of these 
books about six hundred lines have been preserved in 
fragments, varying from about twenty Unes to half a line 
in length. From the minuteness with which compara- 
tively unimportant matters are described, it is inferred 
that the separate books extended to a much greater length 
than those either of the Iliad or of the iEneid. Of 
the first book there remain about 120 lines, including 
the dream of Ilia in seventeen lines, and the auspices 
of Romulus in twenty lines. In it were narrated the 
mythical events from the time 

Quum veter occnbuit Priamus sab marte Pelasgo^ 

to the death and deification of Romulus ; 

Romulus in ocelo cum dis genitalibus seyum 
Degit. 

There is no allusion in these fragments to the Cartha- 
ginian adventures of iEneas, which Nsevius had intro- 
duced into his poem on the First Pimic War. .^Ejieas 
appears at once to be brought to Hesperia^ a land, 

^ He 8|)eak8 of Eurydice as the wife of iGneas. This statement he is 
supposed to have derived from the Cyprut. 
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Quam prisci casei populi tenuere Latini. 

nia is represented as the daughter of iEneas^ and the 
birth and infancy of Bonmlns and Kemus appear to 
have been described at great length. In commenting 
on Virgil's fine lines at iEneid viii. 630 — 

Fecerat et viridi fetam Marortis in antro 
ProcabuiaM lupani : geminoa hole ubera circum 
Ludere pendentea pueroa, et lambere matrem 
ImpavidoB ; illam terreti ceryice reflexam 
Moloere altemoa, et cor]k>ra fingere lingoft^ — ^ 

Servius says ' Sane totus hie locus Ennianus est/ The 
second and third books contained the history of the 
remaining Roman kings. Virgil imitated the description 
given in these books of the destruction of Alba (the 
story of which is told by Livy also with much poetic 
power), in his account of the capture of Troy, at 
iEneid ii 486— 

At domiia interior gemitu miaeroque tomultu, etc. 

One short fragment of the third book contains a pic- 
turesque notice of the founding of Ostia — 

Ostia munita eat ; idem loca navibu' pulchria 
Monda facit ; naatiaque man quieaentibu* vitam.' 

This line also 

Poetquam lumina aia ocoHa bonna Ancu' reliquit 

is familiar from its reappearance in one of the most 
solemn passages of Lucretius. 

The fourth and fifth books cpntained the history of 
the State from the establishment of the Republic till just 
before the beginning of the war with Pyrrhus. One 

^ * The cave of Mara waa dreaaed with mosay greens ; 
There, by the wolf, were laid the martial twina. 
Intrepid on her swelling dugs they hung. 
Tlie foster-dam lolled out her fawniug tongue — 
They auck*d aecure ; while, bending back her head, 
She lick*d their tender limbs, and formed them as they fed.' 

Drydkn. 

* ' Oatia was built : he too made her shores gay with fair ships, her 
marinera seeking their living on the deep.* 
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short fragment is taken from the night attack of the 
Gauls upon the Capitol. The sixth book was devoted 
to the war with Pyrrhus ; the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth, to the First and Second Punic Wars. In the 
fragments of the sixth ai-e found a few lines of the 
speeches of Pyrrhus, and of Appius Claudius Csecus.^ In 
the account of the First Punic War, the disparaging 
allusion to Nsevius occurs — 

Scrips^re alii rem, etc. 

It is mentioned by Cicero that Ennius borrowed much 
from the work of Naevius ; and also that he passed 
over {reliquisse) the First Punic War, as it had been 
treated by his predecessor. Several fragments however 
must certainly refer to this war ; but it is probable that 
that part of the subject was treated more cursorily than 
either the war with Pyrrhus, or the later wars. The 
passage in which the poet is supposed to have painted 
his own character under the form of a friend of Servilius 
Geminus,* occurred in the seventh book. Two well- 
known passages have been preserved from the ninth 
book — viz., that characterising the * sweet-speaking ' 
orator, M. Cornelius Cethegus— 

Eos delibatus populi 8ua(k6que medullco, 

and the lines in honour of Q. Fabius Maxiinus, 

UuuB homo nobis cunctando restitmt rem, etc. 

The tenth and eleventh books, beginning with a new 
invocation to the muse — 

Insece Musa mauu Romaaorum iu(li4>cratur 
Quod quisque in bello gessit cum rege Philippo, 

treated of the Macedonian war, and of the deeds of T. 
Quinctius Flaminius. In the later books, Ennius told 
the history of the war with Antiochus, of the -^tolian 
War carried on by his friend, M. Fulvius Nobilior, of the 
exploits of L. Csecilius Denter and his brother (of whom 

^ FWe infra^ page 103. *^ Vide aupraj page 75. 
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scarcely anything is known except that the sixteenth 
book of the Annals was written in consequence of the 
poet's especial admiration for them), and lastly, the 
Istnan War, which took place within a few years of the 
author's death. 

Neither in general design nor in detail could the 
Annals be regarded as a pure epic poem. Like the 
iEneid, which connects the mythical story of Mneas 
with the glories of the Julian line and the great destiny 
of Rome, the poem of Ennius treated of fabulous tradi- 
tion, of historical fact, and of great contemporary events; 
but it did not, like the ^Eneid, unite these varied materials 
in the representation of the fortunes of one individual 
hero. The action of the poem, instead of being limited 
to a few days or months, extended over many genera- 
tions. Nor could the poem terminate with any critical 
catastrophe, as its object was to unfold the continuous, 
still advancing progress of the State. From the name 
it might be inferred that the Annals must have been 
more like a metrical chronicle than like an epic poem ; 
yet, as being inspired and pervaded by a true and grand 
idea^ the work was elevated above the level of matter 
of fact into the region of poetry. The idea of a high 
destiny, unfolding itself through the old kingly dynasty, 
and the long line of consuls — through the successive 
wars with the Italian races, with Pyrrhus and the Car- 
thaginians — rapidly advancing, though not fully saicom- 
plifihed in the age when the poem was written — gave 
unity of plan and consistency of form to its rude and 
colossal structure. The word Annales, as applied to 
Roman story, suggests something more than the mere 
record of events in regular annual sequence. It in- 
volves also the idea of unbroken continuity. In the 
Roman Republic, the unity and vital action of the State 
were maintained and manifested by the delegation of 
the functions of government on magistrates appointed 
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from yeax to year, as the life of a monarchical state is 
maintained and manifested in its line of kings. In 
the spirit animating the work, and in the conception 
of a past history, stretching back in unbroken gran- 
deur until it is lost in fable, but yet vitally linked to 
the interests of the present time, the Annals of Ennius 
may be compared with the dramas in which Shakspeare 
has represented the national life of England — in all its 
greatness and vicissitudes — ^with the glory and splen- 
dour, as well as the dark and tragic colours with which 
that story is inwoven. 

The poem, although laying no claim to the perfection 
of epic form, had thus something of the genuine epic 
inspiration. While treating both of a mythical past 
and of real historical events, it was pervaded by a living 
and popular idea, — ^faith in the destiny of Rome. It was 
through the power and presence of that same idea in his 
own age, that Virgil was able to impart a vital and 
enduring meaning to a fabulous tradition, and to create, 
out of the imaginary fortunes of a Trojan hero, a poem 
most truly representative of Roman feeling. It is the 
absence of any such living idea which renders the arti- 
ficial epics of refined and civilised eras, — such poems, 
for instance, a^ the Thehais of Statius, or the Argo^ 
nautics of Valerius Flaccus, — in general so flat and 
unprofitable. If, on the other hand, we look upon it 
as a historical poem, the Annals appears to have been 
written under more favourable conditions than the 
Pharscdia of Lucan, or the Punic Wars of Silius Italicus 
— in being the work of an age to which the past had 
come down as popular tradition, not as critical history. 
The imagination of the poet may employ itself more 
happily and legitimately in filling up or modifying a 
story that has been shaped by the fancies and feelings of 
successive generations, than in venturing to recast the 
feujts that stand out prominently in the actual march of 
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human affairs. By treating of contemporary events, the 
poem must have receded still further from the pure 
type of epic poetry ; yet the later fragments of the 
work, while written with something of the minute 
fidelity of a chronicle, bear many traces of imaginative 
fire. They reveal to us the insight and power of a poet 
able to embody the living spirit of his age. 

There must have been many drawbacks to the popu- 
larity of the poem in a more critical time, when strong 
enthusiasm and forcible conception are little regarded, im- 
leas they are combined with harmonious execution. Even 
from the extant fragments, the rude proportions and the 
unwieldy mass of the original work may be inferred. It 
is still possible to note the bald, annalistic style of many 
passages which sink below the level of dignified prose, 
the barbarisms of taste shown by a fondness for allitera- 
tive lines and plays upon words, the more common 
faults of careless haste and redundance of expression, and 
of a rugged and irregular cadence. There must have 
been some peculiar excellencies or adaptation to the 
Roman taste, through which, in spite of these defects, 
the popularity of the poem was sustained far into the 
times of the Empire. This late popularity may have 
been due in part to antiquarian zeal or affectation, but 
some degree of it, as well as the favour of his own age, 
must have been founded* on more 'substantial grounds. 
Apart from other literary interest, this poem first drew 
forth and established, for the contemplation of after 
times, the ideal latent in the national mind. ^The 
patriotic tones of VirgU appear to be an amplification 
of such lines as these : — 

And ire eat opena pretium procedere recte 

Qui rem Romanam Latiumque augescere vultiB ;^ 

^ ' It IB worth your while to liaten, ye who wish that the Roman 
State should hold its onward course, and that Latium should wax in 
power.' 

G 
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and of that other line which Cicero compared to the 
utterance of an oracle — 

MoriboB antiquis stat res Romana yiiuqne.^ 

While in his other works Ennius was a teacher of his 
countiTmen, in his Annals he represented them. He set 
before them the best image of themselves ; — an image 
combining the strength and commanding features of his 
own time, with the proud memories and traditional traits 
of the past. As it is by sympathy with what is most 
intense and of deepest meaning in actual experience that 
a great poet can fonn his ideal of what txaBscends expe- 
rience, so it is by a very vivid apprehension of the pre- 
sent, that he is able to re-animate the past. Dante and 
Milton gained their vision of other worlds through their 
intense feeling of the spiritual meaning of this life ; and, 
in another sphere of art, Scott was enabled to inmior- 
talise the romance and humour of past ages, partly 
through the chivalrous and adventurous spirit which 
he inherited from them, partly also through the strong 
interest and enjojnnent with which he entered into the 
actual life and pursuits of his contemporaries. It is in 
ages of transition, such as were the ages of Sophocles^ of 
Shakspeare, and of Scott, in which the traditions of the 
past blend with and colour the active pursuits and en- 
joyments of the present, tiiat great representative works 
are produced. Living in such an era, and deeply moved 
by all the memories, the hopes, and the impulses which 
acted upon his contemporaries, Ennius was able to create 
a national literature, and to gather the life of centuries into 
one representation. He was enabled to tell the story of 
Bome, if without the accomplished art, yet with something 
of the native force and genius of early Greece; he could fix 
in language the patriotic feelings and associations which 
had hitherto been kept alive by the statues, monuments, 

* * By the manners of the olden time and by her men the Roman State 
stands firm.' 
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and commemorative ceremonies of earlier times ; he 
conld uphold the standard of national character with a 
fervent enthusiasm ; and could address the understand- 
ing of his contemporaries with a practical wisdom like 
theur own, and a large knowledge both of ' books and 
men :' — 

Multft tenena antiqna sepalta* vetostoB 
Qoem fecit morea veteroiqiie noYosque tenentem. 

The manifest defects, as weU as the peculiar power of 
the poem, show that it was no mere imitation of the 
Greek epic. In spirit and design, aa weU as proportions 
and execution, it was a truly Boman work, — of the era 
in which the language of Bome was first moulded into a 
hterary form, and the people first became conscious of 
their aims and saw their destiny before them. The vast 
dimensions and soM structure of the poem are proofs of 
that power of long labour and concentrated interest on 
one great object, which was the source of Boman success 
in other spheres of action. So vast a mass of materials held 
in union only by a pervading national enthusiasm would 
have been utterly repugnant to Greek taste, intolerant 
above all things of monotony, and most exacting in its 
demands of artistic unity and completeness. The frag- 
ments of the poem give no idea of careful finish ; they 
produce the impression of massiveness and energy, 
strength and uniformity of structure, miaccompanied by 
beauty, grace, or symmetry. The creation of an un- 
tutored age may be recognised in the rudeness of design, 
— of a Boman mind in the national spirit, the colossal 
proportions, and the strong workmanship of the poem. 

The originality of Ennius will be still more apparent 
if we compare the fragments, of the Annals, in some 
points of detail, with the complete works of the great 
epic poet, whom he regarded as his prototype. There 
was, in the first, place, a marked difierence between 
Homer and Ennius in their modes of representing hu- 
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man life and character. The personages of the Iliad 
and of the Odyssey are recognised as the most living 
and forcible, and, at the same time, transcendent types 
of individual character. In -ATchilles^ in Hector, and 
in Odysseus, — ^in Helen, Andromache, and Nausicaa, 
human nature is represented in its most permanent 
and most varied aspects. They are for all times ; — em- 
bodiments the most real, yet the most imaginative, of 
the grandeur, the heroism, the enduring courage, and 
strong affection of manhood, and of the grace, the gentle- 
ness, and the sweet vivacity of woman. The work of 
Ennius, on the other hand, instead of presenting these 
varied types of human nature, appears to have imfolded 
a great gallery of national portraits. The fragments of 
the poem still afford some glimpses of the ^good Ancus;' 

* of the man of the great heart, the wise uElius Sextus;' 

* of the sweet speaking orator,' Cethegus, * the marrow 
of persuasion.' The stamp of magnanimous fortitude is 
impressed on the fragmentary words of Appius Claudius 
Caecus ; and sagacity and resolution are depicted in the 
lines which have handed down the fame of Fabius 
Maximus. This idea of the poem, as unfolding the heroes 
of Roman story in regular series, may be gathered also 
from the language of Cicero : * Cato, the ancestor of our 
present Cato, is extolled by him to the skies; the honour 
of the Roman people is thereby enhanced : finally all 
those Maximi, Fulvii, Marcelli, are celebrated with a 
glory in which we all participate.'^ This portraiture of 
the kings and heroes of the early time, of the orators, 
soldiers, and statesmen of the Republic, could not have 
exhibited the variety, the energy, the passion, and all 
the complex human attributes of Homer's personages. 
The men who stand prominently out in the annals of 
Rome were of a more uniform type. They were men of 
one common aim, —the advancement of Rome ; animated 

^ Cicero, Arch, 9. 
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with one sentiment, — devotion to the State. All that 
was purely personal in them is lost in the traditional 
pictures which express only the fortitude, the dignity 
and the sagacity of the Eepublic. 

Ennius ako followed Homer in introducing the element 
of supernatural agency into his poem. The action of the 
Annals, as well as of the Iliad, was partially dependent 
on a divine interference with human affairs, though 
exercised less directly, and, as it were, from a greater 
distance. Yet how great is the difference between the 
life-like representation of the eager, capricious, and paB- 
sionate deities of Homer's Olympus and that outline 
which may still be traced in Ennius, and which is seen 
filled up in Virgil and Horace, of the gods assembled, 
like a grave council of state, to deliberate on the destiny 
of Eome. In one fragment, containing the familiar line, — 

Unas erit quern in iolles in cflerala c«eli 
Templa, — 

they are introduced as debating, * tectis bipatentibus,' on 
the admission of Komulus into heaven. Again, in the 
account of the Second Punic War, Jupiter is introduced 
as promising to the Romans the destruction of Carthage ; 
and Juno abandons her resentment against the descend- 
ants of the Trojans, — 

Bomanifl ccepit Juno placata favere. 

It may be remarked, as a strong proof of the hold 
which their mythology had on the minds of the ancients, 
that men so sincere as Ennius and Lucretius, while in 
open opposition to that system of religious belief, cannot 
separate themselves from its influence and associations 
in their poetry. But it is not to be supposed that En- 
nius, in the passages just referred to, was merely using 
an artificial machinery to which he attached no meaning. 
In this representation of the councils of the gods, he 
embodies that faith in the Roman destiny, which was at 
the root of the most serious convictions of the Romans, 
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in the most sceptical as well as the most believing ages 
of their history. This, too, is the real belief, which 
gives meaning to the supernatural agency in the -^neid. 
.tineas is little more than a passive instrument in the 
hands of Fate ; Jupiter merely foreknows and pronounces 
its decrees ; the part assigned to Juno and Venus, in 
thwarting and advancmg these decrees, is a mere oma- 
mental addition to this original conception, apparently 
suggested by the experience of female intrigues at an 
imperial court 

Homer makes his personages known to us in speech 
as well as in action. Among epic poets he alone pos- 
sessed the finest dramatic genius. But over and above 
the natural dialogue or soliloquy, in which every feeling 
of his various personages is revealed, he has invested his 
heroes with the charm of fluent and powerful oratory, in 
the council of chiefs and before the assembled people. 
The words of his speakers pour on, as he says of the 
words of Odysseus^ — 

in the rapid vehemence of passion or the subtle fluency 
of persuasion. The fragments of Ennius, on the other 
hand, do not afford sufficient ground for attributing to 
him a genuine ^dramatic faculty. But, as the citizen of a re- 
public, in which action was first matured in coimcil, and in 
which the leaders of the State had to prove their qualities 
and vindicate their acts, before senate and people, — 

Indu f oro lato sanctoque senatu, 

it was incumbent on him to embody in * his abstract 
and chronicle of the time' the speech of the orator no 
less than the achievement of the soldier. In his estimate 
of character the power of speech is honoured as the 
fitting accompaniment of the wisdom of the statesman. 
The following lines, for instance, uphold the prudence of 
debate in contrast with the violence of war : — 

^ ' Like flakes of snow on a winter's day.* 
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Pellitur e medio sapientiA, vi geritur res : 
Spemitar orator boniUy horridn' miles amatur : 
Hani doctis dictis certantes, sed maledictis 
Mifloeot inter sese inimidtiam agitantes ; 
Kon ex jure manu oonsertom, sed magi' ferro 
Bern repetont^ regnomqae petont^ yadont solida yL^ 

As oratoiy had mucli more influence on ancient than 
on modem life, the oratorical spirit has pervaded the 
poetry and the histories of classical, far more than of 
modem literature. Several single lines of the Annals 
are evidently fragments of speeches. The most remark- 
able oratorical fragment is one from a speech of Pyrrhus, 
and is characterised by Cicero as expressing 'sentimente 
truly regal and worthy of the race of the -^cidaB.'* 
This fragment, although evincing nothing of the fluency, 
the fervid passion, or the argumentative subtlety of 
debate, yet suggests the power of a great orator by its 
grave and authoritative appeal to the moral dignity of 
man: — 

Kec mi aomm posco^ nee mi pretium dederitis : 
Kon canponantes beUnm, sed beUigerantes, 
Feno non aoro yitam cemamiis atriqne. 
Vosne velit an me regnare era quidve ferat Fon, 
Virtute experiamnr. £t hoc simnl aodpe dictnm : 
Qnomm yirtntei belli f ortnna peperdt^ 
Iiomndem libertati me paroere certom est. 
Dono dadte^ doqne Tolentibu* com magnis dis.' 

Of the same grave and lofty tone is that appeal of 

* * Wisdom is banished from amongst ua, violence roles the day : the 
good orator is despised, the rough soldier loved ; striving, not with words 
of learning, but with words of hate, they get embroiled in feuds, and stir 
up enmity one with another. The battle is fought, not according to law, 
bat with the sword they demand their rights, assail the sovereignty, ad- 
vance by sheer force.' 

• Cic. i>e Cy. i. 12. 

' ' Neither do I ask gold for myself nor offer ye to me a ransom. Let 
OS wage the war, not like hucksters, but like soldiers — ^with the sword, not 
with gold, putting our lives to the issue. Whether our mistress, Fortune, 
wiUs that you or I should reign, or what her purpose be, by valour let us 
prove. And hearken too to this saying, — ^The brave men, whom the fortune 
of battle spares, their liberty I have resolved to spare. Take my offer, as I 
grant it^ onder'the favour of the great gods.' 
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Appius Claudius, blind and in extreme old age, to the 
Senate, when wavering in its resolution, and inclined to 
make peace with Pjrrrhus — 

Quo vobifl mentes rectsB quse stare solebant 
AntehAO, dementes sese flexere viai.^ 

There is something in the tone of these rude fragments 
which recalls the elevated feeling, the weight, and com- 
manding power of the great speeches in Milton ; — ^as in 
that high debate, when 

Far within, 
And in their own dimenBions like themselTes, 
The great seraphic lords and cherabim 
In close recess and secret condave sat, 
A thousand demigods on golden seats. 

While Ennius, in his graphic delineation of Roman 
statesmen, reproduced the bold, grave, and dignified 
spirit of Roman oratory, Milton has idealised and glo- 
rified the stately and serious speech of his own time, 
in that majestic representation of the 

Powers and Dominions, Deities of heaven. 

The great poets of human action and passion have also 
been, for the most part, among the greatest poets of ex- 
ternal nature. They may not have possessed that strong 
personal sympathy with the mysterious life of nature, 
which has been manifested chiefly by the poets of the 
present century ; but they show, in difierent ways, that 
their sense and imagination were powerfully affected both 
by her outward aspect and by her manifold beauty and 
energy. Homer, not so much by direct description of the 
various scenes in which the action of his poems is laid, 
as by many indirect touches, by vivid imagery and pictu- 
resque epithets, reveals the openness of his mind to every 
impression from the outward world, and the power and 
deUght with which his imagination reproduced the spon- 

^ ' Whither have your minds, which heretofore were wont to stand firm, 
matlly swerved from the straight course ?' 
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taneous activity of his senses. If he has left any 
personal' characteristic stamped upon his poetry, it is 
the trace of adventure and keen sensuous enjojonent 
in the open air, among the most stirring sights, and 
sounds^ and forces of nature. The imagery of Virgil 
is of a much more peaceful cast. It seems rather to be 
* the harvest of a quiet eye/ gathered in the conscious 
contemplation of rural beauty, and stored up for use 
along with the products of his study and meditation. 
The fragments of Ennius, on the other hand, aflFord few 
indications either of active toil and unconscious enjoy- 
ment among the solitudes of nature, or of the luxurious 
and pensive susceptibility to beauty by which the poetry 
of Virgil is pervaded. He was the poet, not of the woods 
and rivers^ but, essentially, of the city and the camp. 
No sentiment could appear less appropriate to him than 
that of VirgiTs modest prayer, — 

Fluiniiia amem aflvasque ingloriujiu^ 

Yet both in his illustrative imagery and in his narrative, 
he occasionally reproduces with hvely, if not with much 
poetical force, some aspects of the outward world, as weU 
as many real scenes from the world of action. 

His imagery is sometimes borrowed from that of 
Homer ; as, for instance, the following simile, which is 
also imitated by Virgil : — 

£t torn sic at equuB, qui de pnesepiba* fartuB, 
Vinda sois magnis aniiniB abrupit, et iode 
Fert sese campi per cserula, ketaque prata 
Celao pectore, scepe jubam quassat simul altam, 
SpirituB ex auima calida spumas agit albas.' 

Other illustrations are taken from circumstances likely 

^ ' Unknown to fame, may I love the rivers and the woods/ 
' A comparison with the original passage {Iliad, vi. 506), will show that 
Enninsy while reproducing much, though not aU, of the force and life of 
Homer's image, has added also some touches of his own : — 

uft y 6re rts {nardt firiroj, dKoariiaat M ^rrg 
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to have been familiar to the men of his own time^ but 
without any apparent intention of adding poetical beauty 
to the object he is representing. Thus, the silent expec- 
tation with which the assembled people watch the rival 
auspices of Romulus and Bemus is brought before the 
Romans of his own age, by the following illustration : — 

Expectant vel uti oomral cum mittere signum 
Volt, omnes avidi spectant ad careens oras, 
Qiiam mox emittat pictis e fauciba' carroa.^ 

There may be noticed also, in fragmente of the narra- 
tive, occasional expressions and descriptive touches im- 
plying some sense of beauty and sublimity iu the familiar 
aspects of the outward world. The sky, with its starry 
h<X is poeticaJly presented in that expression, which hL 
been adopted by VirgU. ' stellis ingentibus aptum ;' and 
in the following line, 

Vertitar interea caBlum cnm ingentibu' signia. 

In the description of the auspices of Romulus, the scene 
is wonderfully enlivened by this vivid flash, * simul 
aureus exoritur Sol,' following instantaneously upon the 
appearance of the first bird of omen. A lively sense of 
natural objects is implied in these lines from the dream 
of Hia : — 

Nam me yisiu homo pulcher per amoBna salicta 
Et ripaa raptare locoeqne noToa ;— 



eluBCln XodeaBai tbppewt wvrdfUM, 

Kvhi&wr inf^oO di xd/ni fx^c, d/i^ d^ x^''^^ 

&fiois dtfftrmrrtu' d S'dyKaii^ wewotBfSn, 

Hfjn^ i yoOpa 0^pe( furd r* ^ea koX wofi^ trwwf. 

Cf. Vixgil, jEn. xL 492 :^ 

Qualis ubi abruptis f agit pmsepia vinclis 
Tandem liber equuB, campoque potitna aperto 
Ant ille in pastns armentaqne tendit equarum. 
Ant adsttetuB aqu» perfondi flumine note 
Emicat, arrectiBqae fremit cervicibns alte 
LnxorianB, ludontqne jubsB per oolla, per armos. 

1 * They watch, as when the consnl is going to give the signal, aU look 
eagerly to the barrier, to see how soon he may start the chariots from 
the painted entrance.* 
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in this description of a river^ affcerwards imitated both 
by Lucretius and Virgil : — 

Quod per amamwn iirbem leni flnit agmine fiamen ; — 

and in these lines which recall a familiaT passage in the 
j^Bneid : — 

Jupiter hie risit tempestatesque serenie 
Biaemnt onmes risu Jovia omnipotentia.^ 

The rhythm and the diction of ihese fragments suggest 
another point of comparison between the father of Greek 
and the father of Roman literature. For the old Satur- 
nian verse of the Fauns and Bards, which had been 
employed also by livius Andronicus and Nsevius, Ennius 
substituted the heroic hexameter, which he moulded 
to the use of Soman poetry, with little art and grace, 
but with much energy and weight He is to be regarded 
also as the creator of that poetical style which was 
brought to high perfection by Lucretius and VirgiL 
As he imitated the metre of Homer, he has in several 
places (as in a simile already quoted, and, again, in de- 
scribing the conduct of a brave tribune in the Istrian 
war), attempted to reproduce his languaga Nothing, 
however, can show more clearly the vast original diflfer- 
ence between the genius of Greece and of Some than 
the contrast presented between the rhythm and style 
of their earliest epic poets. In their regard for law 
and civil order, in military and political organisation, 
in practical power of understanding, the Somans of 
the second century b.o. had made a great and permanent 
advance beyond the Greeks of the time of Homer. 
But, in the very dawn of their civilisation, the Greeks 
possessed a gift, which neither the progress of the 
world nor aU the subsequent labours of poets and critics 
have enabled later generations to surpass. The genius 
of poetry has never, since the time of Homer, appeared 

^ Olli aubridens hominum aator atque deorum 
Voltu, quo celum tempeatateaque aerenat — JSn, i. 254. 
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in union with a faculty of expression so true and 
spontaneous, so faultless in purity, so inexhaustible in 
resources. It is difficult to imagine a greater contrast 
than that between the varied and harmonious power 
of the earliest Greek epic, and the rugged rhythm and 
diction of the Annals. Yet the very rudeness of that 
work is significant of the energy of a man who had to 
accomplish a gigantic task by his own unaided efforts. 
His ear had not been passively trained by the musical 
echoes from earlier minstrels ; nor did he inherit the 
fluency and richness of expression which a long line of 
poets hands on to their successors. While professing to 
imitate the structure of the Homeric verse, he was un- 
able to seize its finer cadences. Nor had he learned the 
stricter conditions under which that metre could be 
adapted to the powerful and weighty movement of the 
Latin language. If he did much to fix the laws of 
Latin prosody, yet many points which were regulated 
imalterably for Virgil were left quite unsettled by Ennius. 
There are found occasionally in these fragments lines 
without any ccesura before the fifth foot, as the following, 
in one of the longest and least imperfect of his remains — 

Gorde capessere : eemita nulla pedem atabilibat. 

And though such marked violations of harmony are rare, 
yet there is a large proportion of lines in which the laws 
for the caesura observed by later poets are violated. 
Again, it is to be observed that the final * s' is in most 
cases not sounded before a word beginning with a con- 
sonant, as indeed frequently happens even in Lucretius ; 
while, on the other hand, the final ' m ' is sometimes left 
without elision before a vowel, as in the following 
line — 

Miflcent inter sese inimicitiam agitantes. 

The quantity of syllables was so far unsettled, that such 
lines as the following are read. 
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Partem fiUBset de BommiB rebu' regendia ; — 

and thiS) 

Noenum mmoreB ponebat ante salatem. 

Among the ruder characteristics of his diction, his use of 
prosaic and technical terms is especially to be noticed. 
The following line, for instance, reads more like the bald 
statement of a chronicle, or of a legal document, than an 
extract from a poetical narrative : — 

Gives Eomani tunc facti sont Campani. 

Yet, in spite of these imperfections, both Lis rhythm 
and language produce the impression of true power and 
originality. With all the roughness and irregularity 
of his measure, and notwithstanding the inharmonious 
structure of continuous passages, his lines often have a 
weighty and powerful effect, Uke that produced by some 
of the most impressive passages in Lucretius and Virgil. 
It is said of the rhetorician .Mian that he excessively 
admired in Ennius both ' the greatness of his mind and 
the grandeur of his metre.'^ Something of this sonorous 
grandeur may be recognised in a fragment descriptive 
of the havoc made by woodcutters in a great forest, — 
a passage in which the language of Ennius again ap- 
pears as a connecting link between Homer and Virgil : — 

Incedont arbiuta per alta, securibu^ C8ddant, 
Percellunt magnaa quercus, exciditur ilex, 
Fraxina' frangitar, atque abies constemitor alta. 
PiniiB prooeras pervortunt : omne aonabat 
Arbuatnm fremitu ailuai frondosai.^ 

In the longest consecutive passages, — the dream of 
Ilia, the auspices of Komulus, and that from book 

^ "Bynor 'Pwftcuof Totrtr^' flr AlXiarin iwouptiif d(i6p ^pijtn .... drjXw di wt 

— SiriDAS, vol L p. 1258, Ed. Gaiaford. 

* Cf. Iliad, xxiii 114-120; and also Virgil, jEn. vi. 179 :— 
Itur in antiquam silvam, atabula alta ferarum, 
Procombunt piceee, aonat icta securibus ilex, 
fVaxineieque trabea coneia et fiaaile robar 
Scinditor, advolvunt ingenti»montibu8 omoa. 
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seventh, already quoted as illustrative of the poet's char- 
acter, — ^there is^ notwithstanding the roughness of the 
lines, something also of Homeric rapidity ; — a quality 
which the Latin hexameter never afterwards attained in 
elevated poetry. 

The diction also of the Annals is everywhere £resh 
and forcible, sometimes highly imaginative. But perhaps 
the most remarkable quality of its style is a great 
earnestness and sincerity of tone. Especially is this 
the case in those passages where Ennius gives utterance 
to his genuine appreciation of moral grandeur. To 
take a well-known instance, the lines on Fabius Maxi- 
mus owe their lasting effect to this grave and unadorned 
simplicity of expression : — 

UnuB homo nobis cunctando restituit rem : 
Koanum romores ponebat ante saluiem : 
"Ergo plnaqae magiBque viri nunc gloria claret.^ 

This strong, simple, and deep-graven record of sagacious 
resolution and momentous services leaves upon the mind 
the same impression of august, antique majesty, as is 
produced by the epitaphs found in the tombs of the 
Scipios. In neither case is there any sign of effort to 
enhance the simple effect of great and heroic qualities. 
A similar power of style is often exhibited by Lucretius^ 
especially in passages where he gives a voice to the depth 
and earnestness of his feeling in contemplating the so- 
lemn realities of human life. 



III. CHAJEIACTEB OF HIS GENIUS. 

III. — From a review of the extant fragments both of 
the Tragedies and the Annals of Ennius, it appears that 
his prominent place in Eoman literature, and influence 

^ * One man, by biding hiB time, restored the commonwealth. He cared 
not for what men said of him, as compared with our safety : therefore now 
his fame wazeth brighter day by day.' 
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over his countrymen, were due much more to a great 
productiyeness and activity, and to an original force 
of mind and character, than to the artistic conception or 
execution of his worka A consideration of the spirit 
and purpose of his various works has led to the conclu- 
sion that they were, in a great measure, inspired by the 
genius of Rome, — that they were much more the fresh 
beginning of a new literature than the mechanical repro- 
duction of the literature of the Greeks. It remains 
to consider what inference may be formed from these 
fragments as to the nature of his genius, national 
sentiment, moral sympathies, and power of imder- 
standing. 

The remarkable force of many of the expressions in 
these fragments^ and the power with which various 
incidents, situations, and characters^ are represented, 
indicate the presence of a very vivid imagination. A 
sense of energy and life-like movement, is perhaps the 
chief • impression produced by a study of the language 
and the longer passages in these remains. Many single 
lines and phrases that have been gathered accidentally, 
as mere isokted words, disjoined from the context in 
which they originally occurred, bear clear traces of the 
force and ardour witii which they were cast into lahape. 
In longer passages, the whole heart, sense, and under- 
standing of the writer, seem to be thrown into his nar- 
rative. His gift does not seem to have been the fine 
contemplative eye of an artist, like Catullus, who ob- 
serves, as it were, from a distance, and fixes as in a 
picture, some transient phase of passionate feeling or 
some beautiful aspect of repose. But he suggests the 
idea of a man of practical energy, who has been present 
and taken part in the action described, entering with 
living interest into every detail, watching it at the same 
time with a sagacious judgment and a strong enthusiasm. 
His power as a narrative poet is the power of forcibly 
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reproducing both the moyement and the vital meaning — 
not the mere outward pictorial effect — of an action, and 
of identifying himself with the hearts and minds of the 
actors on the scene. Several passage^ wanting alto- 
gether in poetical beauty, yet arrest the attention by 
this energy and truth of conception ; as, for example, 
this short and rugged fragment, descriptive of a com- 
mander in the crisis of a battle, — 

Aspectabat virtutem legioni* suai, 
Ezpectans, si mussaret, qaed deniqiie pauaa 
Pugnandi fieret, aut duri fini' labons.^ 

Even in the abrupt dislocation from their context these 
lines leave on the mind a strong and real impression of 
the calm vigilance of a general, and of his coufidence, 
not unmixed with anxiety, in ' the long-enduring hearts' 
of his men. The same truth and energy of conception, 
with more poetical accompaniment, may be recognised 
in the longer passages, from Book vii. and Book i., 
already quoted or referred to. 

But a still higher imaginative power is revealed by the 
suggestive force of many single expressions and by the 
delineation of more poetical or passionate situationa 
Such expressions as the following, most of which are 
discovered shining again with an antique lustre in the 
gold of Virgil's diction, are indicative of that power of 
the imagination which imparts a new life and meaning 
to famihar objects and ideas, — 

MuBie quffi pedibus magnum pulsatis Olympam.' 

Transnavit cita per teneras caliginis auras.' 

Postquam discordia tsetra 
Belli ferratoe postes portaaque refregit.^ 

^ * He watched the courage of his men, to see if any murmur should arise 
for some pause to the long battle, some rest from their weary toiL' 
' * Muses, who beat the great Olympus with your tread.* 
' * Swiftly she floated through the delicate air of the darkness.' 
* 'After foul Discord had broken down the iron-cased door-posts and 
gates of war.* 
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Qaem saper ingeiiB 
Porta tonat csbU.^ 

Spiritus auBtri imbricitor. Naves Telivolffi, etc, etc.' 

These and siinilar phrases, some of which have abready 
been quoted, imply original poetical power as well as 
vigour of mind. They tend to justify the estimate of 
the genius of Ennius^ indicated in the language of high 
admiration applied to him by Lucretius, — 

Enniua ut noster cecinit, qui primiui amoeno 
Detulit ex Helicone x)ereimi fronde coronam. 
Per gentcB Italaa hominum qtm clara daeret ;^ 

and in the many signs of the careful study of the An- 
nals, which may be traced in the elaborate workmanship 
of the iEneid. 

The best specimen of imaginative narrative horn the 
hand of Ennius, is the passage in which the vestal Ilia 
relates to her sister the dream that portended her great 
and strange destiny :- 

Excita cum tremuliB anus attulit artubu' lumen, 
TaUa oommemorat lacrimans, extenita eomno. 
Eurudica prognata^ pater quam noster amayit, 
Vires vitaque corpu' meum nunc deserit omne. 
Nam me vIbub homo pnlcher per amoena salicta 
£t ripas raptare locosque novos ; ita sola 
Postilla» germana soror, errare videbar 
Tardaque vestigare et quterere te neque posse 
Corde capessere : semita nulla pedem stabilibat. 
Exin compellare pater me voce videtur 
His verbis : ' gnata, tibi sunt ante ferend«B 
.^BmmnaB, post ex fluvio fortuna resistet.' 
HflBc eclatu' pater, germana^ repente reoessit 
Nee sese dedit in oonspectum, corde cupitus, 
Qnanquam multa manus ad celi csorula templa 
Tendebam lacrimans et blanda voce vocabam : 
Vix 8Bgro cum corde meo me somnu' reliquit.^ 

I * Over whom the vast portal of heaven is thundering.' 

* * Bain-rousing breath of the South.' * Ssil-winged ships,' etc. etc. 

' ' As sang our Ennius, the first who brought down from pleasant Helicon 
a chaplet of unfading leaf, the fame of which should be bruited loud through 
the nations of Italian men.' 

^ ' When the old dame had risen, and with trembling limbs had brought the 
ligbt, thus she (Ilia), roused in terror from her sleep, with tears teUs her tale : 

H 



/ 
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Though these lines are rough and mhannonious as com- 
pared with the rhjrthm of Catullus or Virgil, yet they 
flow more smoothly and rapidly than any of the other 
fragments preserved from Ennius. The impression of 
gentleness and tender affection produced by the speech 
of Ilia^ implies some dramatic skiU in the conception of 
character. And there is real imaginative power shown 
in the sense of hurry ^d surprise, of vague awe and 
helplessness, produced by the lines — 

Nam me yisua homo pulcher per amoena salicta, etc. 

From this passage Virgil has borrowed one of the most 
striking features in his delineation of the passion of 
Dido, the sense of horror and desolation haunting the 
Carthaginian queen in her dreams— 

Agit ipse f nrentem 
In Bomms fenu .tineas : semperqne relinqui 
Sola sibi, semper longam incomitata videtor 
Ire viam, et Tyrioe deserta querere terra. ^ 

Another of the most impressive passages in the early 
books of the .^Eneid — the jdream in which Hector ap- 
pears to -^Ineas^ — was evidently suggested by the de- 

** Daughter of Eurydice, whom our father loved, my strength and life now fail 
me through all my frame. For methought that a goodly man was bearing 
me ofif through the pleasant willow-groves, by the river-banks, and pUoes 
strange to me. Thereafter, O my sister, I seemed to be wandering aU alone, 
and with slow steps to track my way, to be seeking thee, and to be unable 
to find thee near ; no footpath steadied my step. Afterwards methoag^t 
I heard my father address me in these words — 'Daughter, trouble must 
first be borne by thee ; afterwards thy fortune shall rise up again from 
the river.' With these words, O sister, ^e suddenly departed, nor gave 
himself to my sight, though my heart yearned to him, though I kept eagerly 
stretching my hands to the blue vault of heaven, weeping, and calling 
on him with loving tones. With pain and weary heart at last aleep left 
me. 

^ 'And stem wSneas in her dreams appears. 
Disdainful as by day : she seems, alone 
To wander in her sleep, through ways unknown^ 
Guideless, and dark : or, in a desert plain. 
To seek her subjects, and to seek in vain.' — ^Drtdkm. 
« ^n. ii. 270. 
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sciiption which Ennius gave of the appearance of the 
shade of Homer to himself. Some of his dramatic frag- 
mentSy also, as for instance the scene between Hecuba 
and Cassandra already referred to, show a real power of 
conceiviBg and Imprecating passionate situation 

The imaginative feeling, as well as the imaginative 
activity, of Ennius is stamped on many stalking frag- 
ments. His poetry seems to have been immediately 
inspired by the impulse of patriotism. In the manifes- 
tation of this impulse, he shows an affinity to VirgU in 
ancient, and to Scott, in modem times. He resembles 
them in their mingled feelings of veneration and aflFec 
tion towards the national heroes of old times, and the 
great natural features of their coimtry, associated with 
Sent memories and legendary ren^ Such feelings 
are expressed by Ennius in the lines of tender regret 
and genuine hero-worship, which represent the sorrow 
of Senate and people at the death of Romulus — 

Pectora . . . tenet desideriam, umiil inter 
Seae sic memorant^ O Bomnle, Romule die 
Qoalem te patri» cnstodem di genueront I 
O jMiter, O genitor, sanguen dia orinndmn ! 
Tu produxiflti noe intra loininiB oras.^ 

The idealising affection of patriotism appears also in the 
language which he applies to the sacred river of Rome, 
which had preserved the founder of the city from his 
imtimely fate, and was thus inseparably identified with 
the national destiny — 

Teque pater Tiberine tno com flnmine 8ancto.> 

The enumeration of the great warlike races in the line 

Marsa manufl, Peligna cohors, Vestina virum via, 

may recall the pride and enthusiasm which are kindled 

^ ' Regret and sorrow fill their hearts, while thus they say to one another, 
O Romulus, Crod-like Romulus, how great a guardian of our country did 
the gods create in thee f O father, author of our being, O blood sprung from 
the gods ! it is thou that hast brought us forth within the realms of light.' 

* * And thee, father Tiberinus, with thy hallowed stream.* 
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in the heart of Virgil by the names of the various tribes 
of Italy, and of places renowned for their fame in story, 
or their picturesque environment.^ This fond use of 
proper names recalling old associations or the charm of 
natural scenery, is also among the most familiar charac- 
teristics of the poetry of Scott 

It was seen in a former chapter that the Eoman mind 
was peculiarly susceptible of that kind of feeling, 
which perhaps may best be described as the sense of 
majesty Th^ vein of poetical emotion evidentiy ran 
through the poem of Ennius. His language may have 
little grace or beauty, but it is fuU of the sense of 
greatness and order, both in the material world and in 
human affairs. His nature seems to be moved in har- 
mony with the attributes of power, immensity, and 
long duration, and witii the moral qualities analogous 
to tiieae, such aa resolution, magnanimity, and what 
has been called ' monumental immobihty" of character. 
His genius also feels a sympathy with the conmianding 
attributes and august forms of govermnent. Thus his 
style appears to have been not only animated by a strong 
vital force, but to have been pervaded by gravity, dig- 
nity, and impressive solemnity. This susceptibility of 
his genius is clearly seen in single expressions such as 
the following — 

' Magnum pulsatis Olympum.* * Indu mmri magno.* 

* Litora lata sonant.' 

* Latos per populos terrasque.* 
' MagnsB gentes opnlentas.' 

* Quia potis ingentia oras evolvere belli ?* 

* Vertitur interea ctelnm cum ingentibu* signis :' 

' E.g.t passages such as the following— 

Quique altum Pneneste viri, quiqne arva Gabinie 
Junonia gelidumque Anienem et roecida rivia 
Hemica saxa colunt, quos dives Anagnia pascit, 
Quos, Amasene pater. — jEn, vii. 682-5. 

2 Applied by De Qnincey to Marina. 
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and again in the following — 

' Indu foro lato nnctoqne senata.' 

' Augusto angario postqnam inclnta condita Roma est.* 

' Onmibu' cura viria uter esset induperator ;' 

and in the epithet which Cicero quotes as applied to 
cities — 

Urbes magnaa atque < imperioaas.^ 

His imagination appears also to have been impressed 
by that sense of pomp and magnificence, which exer- 
cised a strong speU on the Roman mind in aQ ages, 
and obtained its most complete and permanent realisa- 
tion in the outward state and splendour of the Empire. 
A short passage from one of his tragedies, the Andro- 
mache, may be quoted as illustrative of this influence, 
even in the writings of Ennius, though naturally it is 
much more apparent in the style of those poets who 
witnessed the grandeur of Rome in her later era : — 

O pater, O patria, O Priami domuB, 
' Sseptam altisono cardine templum ! 
Vidi ego te, astante ope barbarica, 
Tectia ctelatis, lacuatis, 
Auro ebore iostractum regifice I ^ 

While his peculiar poetical feeling is present chiefly 
in the fragments of the Annals, the moral elements of 
his poetry may be gathered both from his epic and 
dramatic remains. The stxong and dignified qualities 
of character are those which especially kindle the fer- 
vour of his moral sympathy. Yet in delineating the 
agitation of Ilia, and in other places, he reveals also 
much tenderness of feeling, — ^the not unusual accompa- 
niment of the manly genius of Rome. A similar tender- 

^ * O father ! O fatherland ! O house of Priam, palace, closing on high- 
Bounding hinge, I have seen thee, guarded by a barbaric host, with carved 
and deep-fretted roof, with ivory and gold royally adorned/ 

Cicero {Thuc. Ditp, iii. 18) says on this passage : — ' poetam egregium ! 
qnanquam ab his cantoribiis Euphorionis contcmnitur.' 
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ness is found in union with the grave and severe tones 
of Pacuvius and Attius, and in still greater measure 
with the stem fortitude of Lucretius and the stately- 
majesty of VirgiL But the language of Ennius more 
frequently expresses his appreciation of the strong qua- 
lities both of character and intellect, such as fortitude, 
sincerity, magnanimity, and capacity for affairs. Thus 
a latent glow of enthusiasm may be discerned in the 
lines which record the brave resolution of the Boman 
people during the first hardships of the war with 
Pyrrhus : — 

Ast animo saperant atque aepera prima 
Volnera belli dlBpemant ;^ 

and also in this strong and scornful triumph over natu- 
ral sorrow, from the Telamon :— 

Ego cum genui turn moritnros scivi, et ei rei sustoli : 
Prsterea ad Trojam cum misi ob defendendam Gr»ciam, 
Scibam me in mortifemm bellum, non in epulas mittere.' 

The generosity and courage of a magnanimous nature 
are stamped upon the kingly speech which he puts into 
the mouth of Pyrrhus. A frank sincerity and sim- 
plicity of character reveal themselves in such passages 
as the following : — 

Eo ego ingenio natua sum, 
iSSque inimicitiam, atque amicitiam in frontem promptam gero.' 

There is no subtlety nor rhetorical point in the expres- 
sion of his moral convictions. The very style of the 
tragedies, which, as Cicero says,* ' does not depart from 

^ 'But they rifle superior in spiriti and spurn the first sharp wounda of 
war.' 

' ' When I begat them, I knew that they must die, and to that end I 
bred them. Besides, when I sent them to Troy to fight for Greece, I was 
well aware that I was sendiag them, not to a feast, but to a deadly war.* 

^ ' Such is my nature. Enmity and friendship equally I bear stamped 
on my forehead.' 

* *£nnio delector, ait qnispiam, quod non discedit a communi* ordine 
verbonmi.* — Orator, 11. 
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the natural order of the words/ is a symbol of frankness 
and straightforward honesty. 

He shows also, in his delineations of character, high 
appreciation of practical wisdom, and of its most powerful 
instrument in a free State, the persuasive power of ora- 
tory. This appreciation is expressed in the lines so much 
admired by Cicero and Aulus Gellius^^ though ridiculed 
by the purism of Seneca : — 

Lb dictuB 'st oUia popnlaribus oHm 
Qui tom yivebant homines, atque iBvum agitabant, 
Flos delibatus popnli suadssqiie meduUa.^ 

His admiration appears to have been given more to 
the sterling qualities of character and intellect than to 
the brilliant manifestations of impulse and genius. He 
celebrates the heroism of brave endurance rather than 
of chivalrous daring ;* the fortitude that, in the long 
run, wins success, and saves the State,^ rather than the 
impetuous valour which achieves a barren glory ; the 
confidence based on moral strength,* rather than the 
pride of power ; the sincerity and simpUcity which are 
stronger than art, yet that know when to speak and 
when to be silent ;* the sagacity which enables men to 
understand their circumstances, and to turn them to 
the best account 

Many of his fragments, again, show traces of that 
just and vigorous understanding of human life, and that 
shrewdness of observation, which constitute a great 

1 Cicero, BrtUuSy 15— Auhia Oellios, xii. 2. 

^ ' He was called by those, his fellow-countrymen, who flourished then 
and enjoyed their day, the chosen flower of the people, and the marrow 
of persuasion.' 

' Compare his account of the Tribune in the Istrian war : — 

XJndique conyeniunt, velut imber, tela tribuno, etc. 

* Cf. Unus homo nobis cunctando restituit rem, etc. 

* Cf. nie vir haut magna cum re, sed plenu' fidei. 

" Cf . Ita sapere opino esse optimum, ut pro viribus 
Tacere ac fabulari tnte noveris. 
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satirist The didactic tone of satire appears, for instance, 
in the following lines — 

Otdoao in otio animiiB nescit quid yelit ; 

Hie itidem est : enim neque domi nunc nos neqae militisQ somuSi 
ImuB hue, iliac hinc^ cnm illuc yentam est, ire illinc lubet ; 
Incerte etrat aDimos : pneter propter vitam vivitur,^ — 

a fragment which might be compared with certain pas- 
sages in the Epistles of Horace, that give expression to 
the ennvi experienced as a result of the ease and pros- 
perity of the Augustan age. But a closer parallel will 
be found in a passage where Lucretius has assumed 
something of the caustic tone of Boman satire — 

Exit B»pe f onus magnis ex »dibu8 ille 

Esse domi quern pertsBstun 'st, subitoque revertxt, 

Quippe domi nihilo melius qui sentiat esse,' etc.* 

Ennius, as well as Lucretius, gives scarcely any 
indication of humour. Yet the folly and superstition of 
his times could provoke him into tones of contemp- 
tuous irony, especially where he has to expose the arts 
of false prophets and fortune-tellers. The men of the 
manliest temper and the strongest understanding in 
ancient times were most intolerant of this mischievous 
form of imposture and credulity. Thus Thucydidea, 
in general so reserved in his expression of personal feel- 
ing! treats, with a maiufest irony, aU supeLtural pre- 
tences to foresee or control the future. The tone in 
which Ennius writes of such professions is something 
like the tone of Milton's grim contempt for 

Eremites and friars 
White, black, and grey, with aU their trumpeiy. 

Thus» in a fragment of Book xi. of the Annals, the fears 
excited by the prophets and diviners, at the commence- 

^ ' In idleness the mind knows not what it wants. This is now our case. 
We are neither now at home nor abroad. We go hither, back again to the 
place from which we came, — when we have reached it we desire to leave it 
again. Our mind is all astray— existence goes on outside of real life.* 

2 HI. 1059-67. 
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ment of the war with Antiochus, are encountered with 
the pertinent question — 

Satin' yates verant »tate in agenda ?i 

Thus, too, the pretensions and the ignorance of astrolo- 
gers are exposed in a line of one of the dramas — 

Qaod est ante pedes nemo spectat : csli scratantor plagas.' 

And the following passage may be quoted as applicable 
to charlatans of every kind, in every age and country- 

Sed Bupentition Yates, impadentesqne arioli, 
Ant ineites ant insani, ant qnibns egestas imperat, 
Qni sibi semitam non sapinnt, alteri monstrant viam, 
Qnibns divitias poUioentur, ab eia drachmam ipsi petnnt.' 

There are passages of the same spirit still preserved 
among the fragments of Pacuvius and Attius. 

There is not much indication of speculative thought 
or philosophy in any of these fragments. The blunt 
sentiment which Ennius puts into the mouth of Neo- 
ptolemus was probably applicable to himself — 

Pliilosophari est mibi neceese, at pancis : nam omnino haut placet^ 

His reflections on life are neither of an imaginative, of a 
very abstract, nor of a purely satiric character. Unlike 
the thoughts of the Greek dramatists, they show no 
attempt to read the divine laws which govern human 
destiny ; they want the universality and systematic basis 
of philosophical truths ; they are expressed neither with 
the pointed wit nor with the ironical humour of satire. 
They are the maxims of a strong common sense and the 
dictates of a grave rectitude of wiU. They are practical, 
not speculative. They have their origin in a sense of duty 

1 < Are these prophets true men in their own lives ?' 

* ' No one looks at what is before his feet : but they pry into the skies.' 

' ' Bnt your superstitious prophets and impudent foi'tune-tellers, idle fel- 
lows, madmen, or the victims of hunger, who cannot discern the path for 
themselves, yet point the way out to others, and beg a drachma from the 
very persons to whom they are promising wealth.* 

* * Philosophy is necessary to me, but in moderation. I don't like it as 
a whole.' 
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rather than of consequences. They express the gravity, 
the fortitude, the plain sincerity of the old Republic ; 
and they show what sterling worth was combined with 
the ardent enthusiasm, and how much practical sense 
with the strong imagination of the poet. 

Such appear to be the chief attributes of genius and 
the chief moral and intellectual features in the father of 
Roman poetry. It is not indeed possible, from the tenor 
of single passages, to judge of the composition of a whole 
drama or of a continuous book of the Annals. No single 
scene or speech can afford sufficient grounds for inferring 
the amount of creative power with which his characters 
were conceived and sustained in all their complex rela- 
tions. Yet enough has appeared in these fragments, 
which, from the accidental mode of their preservation, 
must be regarded as the ordinary samples and not the 
choice beauties of his style, to confirm tihie ancient belief 
in hi. preeminence Jd to detennine the prevailing 
characteristics of his genius. There is ample evidence 
of the great popularity which he enjoyed among his 
countrymen, and of the high estimate which many of 
the best Roman writers formed of his power. It is re- 
corded that great crowds (* magna frequentia') attended 
the public reading of the Annals. Virgil was said to 
have introduced many lines into the .^Sneid, with the 
view of pleasing a public devoted to Ennius {' populus 
Ennianus'). The title of Ennianista was assumed by a 
public reader of the Annals in the time of Hadrian.^ 
Cicero often speaks of the poet as * noster Ennius,' and 

^ ' And there it is annonnced to Jalianiis that a certain public reader, an 
accomplished man, with a very well-trained and musical voice, read the 
Annals of Ennius publicly in the theatre. Let us go» says he, to hear this 
* Ennianista,' whoever he is, — ^for by that name he chose to be called.* — Aubis 
OeUiud, xviii. 5. 

The following line of Martial (y. 10. 7) implies also his popularity under 
the Empire — 

Ennius est lectns, salvo tibi, Roma, Marone. 
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quotes him with all the signs of hearty admiration and 
affection. The numerous references in his works to the 
Annals and the Tragedies imply also a thorough fami- 
liarity with these poems on the part of the readers for 
whom his philosophical and rhetorical treatises were 
written. The criticism of Quintilian, * TCmiinTn sicut 
sacros vetustate lucos adoremus, in quibus grandia et 
antiqua robora jam non tantam habent speciem quantam 
religionem,'* expresses a sentiment of traditional rever- 
ence as well as of personal appreciation. Aulus Grellius, 
a writer of the time of Hadrian, often quotes and com- 
ments upon him with hearty and genial sympathy. The 
greatest among the Soman poets also, directly and indi- 
rectly, acknowledge their admiration. The strong testi- 
mony of Lucretius^ the most imaginative poet and the 
most powerful thinker whom Eome produced, is alone 
sufficient to establish the fame of Ennius as a man of 
remarkable force and genitxs. The spirit of the Annals 
still lives in the antique charm and national spirit, which 
make the epic poem of Virgil the truest representation 
of Eoman feeling which has come down to modem times. 
By Ovid he is characterised as-^- 

EnninH, ingenio mazimna, arte radis. 

Horace, although more reluctant and grudging in his 
admiration, yet allows the * Calabrian Muse' to be the 
best preserver of the fame of the great Scipio. Even 
the disparaging lines— 

EnninB et sapiens et fortis et alter Homerus, 
Ut critici dicnnt, leviter curare videtur 
Qao promissa cadant et sonmia F^rthagorea** 

are a strong testimony in favour of ike esteem in which 

^ ' Let OS venerate Ennius like the groves, sacred from their antiquity, in 
which the great and ancient oak-trees are invested not so much with beauty 
as with sacred associations.' — Inst Or. x. i. 88. 

' ' Ennius, the wise and strong, and the second Homer, as his critics will 
have it, seems to care little for the issue of all his promises and Pythagorean 
dreams.' — Epist. ii. i. 50-2. 
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the vigour and sagacity of Ennius were held by those 
who had all his works in their hands. As one of the 
founders of Roman literature, it was impossible that he 
could have rivalled the carefcd and finished style of the 
Augustan poets ; but, by his rude and energetic labours, 
he laid the strong ground-work on which later poets 
built their faiat. 

He has been exposed to more serious detraction in 
modem times, as the corrupter of the pure stream of 
early Roman poetiy. It is alleged against him by 
Niebuhr, that through jealousy he suppressed the ballad 
and epic poetry of the early barda The answer to this 
charge has already been given. There is no sufficient 
evidence to prove that any such poems were in existence 
in the time of Ennius. By other modem scholars he 
is disadvantageously compared with Nsevius, who is held 
up to admiration as the last of the genuine Roman min- 
strels. Naevius appears indeed to have been a remark- 
able and original man, yet his very scanty fragments 
do not afford sufficient evidence to justify the reversal 
of the verdict of antiquity on the relative greatness and 
importance of the two poets. The old Roman party, 
in opposition to whom Ennius and his Mends are sup- 
posed to have introduced the new taste and suppressed 
the old, never showed any zeal in favour of poetry of 
any kind. Cato, their only literary representative, 
wrote prose treatises on antiquities and agriculture, and 
in one of his speeches reproached Fulvius Nobihor for 
the consideration which he showed to Ennius. The 
evidence of these epic and dramatic fragments which 
have just been considered, is all in favour of the high 
verdict of antiquity on the importance and pre-emi- 
nence of the author of the Annals. Whatever in the 
later poets is most truly Roman in sentiment and 
morality, appears to be' conceived in the spirit of 
Ennius. 
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He stands out prominently in that early time as a man 
of true genius, and of a great and original character. 
His lot was not cast, like that of the Augustan poets, 
in the midst of a refined and courtly society, with all 
the aids and appliances of Uterary leisure, and in secure 
exemption from any harsh collision with the world. 
Neither was he a poetical artist, like CatuUus, yielding 
himself up to the enjoyment of beauty, and reproducing 
in his yerse the charm which he had found in life, in 
nature, and in earlier art His poetry was the serious 
product of a manly and energetic life, and of a vital 
interest in the great aflfairs of his time. TiU middle life 
he is dimly discerned as an obscure Calabrian soldier, 
claiming descent from an old race of kings, but a 
stranger to the great city which in after times regarded 
him as the father of her literature. In mature manhood, 
and in a kindly old age, he is seen exercising a constant 
literary industry in manifold ways, living plainly and in 
cheerful independence, applauded by his fellow-citizens, 
and honoured by the friendship of the greatest among 
his contemporaries. 

The variety and extent of his works bear witness to 
remarkable learning, as well as a strong productive 
energy. With a wide knowledge of Greek literature, 
he combined the heart and wiU of a Roman ; and to the 
study of the best books, he added a close contact with 
men. Expressions in his remarns indicate the opposite 
religious feelings and convictions of a mystic and a scep- 
tic. In his temper and character, a high self- conscious- 
ness appears united with a true simplicity and hearty 
appreciation of others ; and a great gravity of tone and 
purpose with a cheerful and sanguine spirit. His moral 
sympathies are most deeply moved by such qualities 
as fortitude, magnanimity, integrity, and practical wis- 
dom ; and the transparent sincerity of his words gives 
assurance that he himself was formed out of the same 
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true metal which he recognised in ' the old manners and 
men' of his adopted countoy. 

In his poetry, he represented the traditions and the 
steady continuous growth of the Roman State, and ex- 
pressed the confidence which the people reposed in their 
destiny, their institutions, and their leading men. His 
dramas, although founded on Greek models, and dealing 
with Greek legends and personages, yet had a real na- 
tional air in the sentiments they expressed, and in the 
lessons of life they incxdcated. His epic poem was in 
form, spirit, and substance, inspired by the genius of 
his country, and waa finished with the strong and mas- 
sive execution of Roman workmanship. While discard- 
ing the native Satumian measure, as unequal to the 
elevated tone of a long narrative poem, he moulded the 
Latin language to the conditions of a new metre, which, 
in later times^ was successfully wrought into the most 
expressive organ of the majesty of Roma In his re- 
production of the Homeric mythology, he has embodied 
the idea of the national destiny. The characteristic sen- 
timent of his poetry indicates his afl^ty not "to Homer 
and Sophocles, but to Lucretius and VirgiL There are 
gleams also of true creative power in these fragments. 
H wanting in the fine accomplishment and the con- 
templative faculty of a poetic artist, he seems to have 
possessed a strength and energy of conception unsur- 
passed by any of his successors. He was endowed also 
with that Uving power which gives new meaning to 
familiar things ; which, without distorting or exagge- 
rating the truth, sees and reveals the glory and the 
grandeur of human life. 



CHAPTER V. 



EARLY BOMAN TRAGEDY — M. PACUVIUS, RC. 219-129 — 
L. ATTITJS, B.C. 170-ABOUT RC. 90. 

Op the three great forms of poetical composition pro- 
duced during the first period of Eoman Uterature, the 
Tragic Drama^ although least original in form and sub- 
stance, was apparently the most popular. Even before 
the time of Livius Andronicus, the Romans had been 
used to various kinds of scenic performances ; and from 
the date of his first representation till the overthrow of 
the Republic, both tragedy and comedy continued to be 
broug;ht forward and received with general favour. Till 
the time of Ennius, comedy had been cultivated with 
most activity and success. He gave the first powerful 
impulse to the cultivation of Roman tragedy ; and the 
interest awakened by him in this form of literature was 
sustained by his nephew, M. Pacuvius^ and after him by 
L. Attius. The popularity of the tragic drama at this 
period may be estimated from the fact that, of the early 
writers of poetry, Lucilius alone contributed nothing to 
the Roman stage. The plays of the three tragedians who 
have just been mentioned, were not only performed dur- 
ing the lifetime of their authors, but, as appears from 
many notices of them in Cicero, they held their place on 
the stage with much popular applause, and were read 
and admired as literary works tiU the last days of the 
Republic This popularity implies either some adapta- 
tion of Roman tragedy to the time in which it was pro- 
duced, or some special capacity for awakening new 
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interests and ideas in a people hitherto unacquainted 
with literature. Yet, on the other hand, the want of 
permanence, and the want of any power of development 
in the Roman drama, would indicate that it was less 
adapted to the genius of the nation than either the 
epic or the satiric poetry of this era. If the dramatic 
art of Pacuvius and Attius had been as true an ex- 
pression of national character as either the epic poem of 
Ennius or the satire of Lucilius, it might have been 
expected that it would have flourished in greater per- 
fection in the eras of finer literary accomplishment 
The efforts of Nsevius and Ennius were crowned with 
the fulfilment of Virgil, and the spirit and manner of 
Lucilius still live in the satires of Horace and Juvenal ; 
but the Boman drama dwindled away till it became a 
mere literary exercise of educated men, and remains 
only in the artificial and rhetorical compositions attri- 
buted to the philosopher Seneca. 

From the fact that early Roman tragedy left no liter- 
ary heir, it is more difficult to discern its original features 
and character than those of the epic or satiric poetry of 
the period. A further difficulty arises out of the veiy 
nature of dramatic fragments. Isolated passages in a 
drama afford no grounds for judging of the conduct of 
the action, or the force and consistency with which the 
leading characters are represented. There is, moreover, 
very slight direct evidence bearing on the dramatic 
genius of the early tragic poets. Roman critics seem to 
have paid little attention to, or had little perception of 
this kind of excellence. They quote with admiration 
the fervid sentiment and morality — * the rugged maxims 
hewn from hfe' — expressed on the Roman stage; but 
they have not preserved the memory of any great typical 
character, or of any dramatic plot creatively conceived 
or powerfully sustained. 

The Roman drama was confessedly a reproduction or 
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adaptation of the drama of Athens. The tithes of the 
great majority of £oman tragedies indicate that they 
were translated or copied from Greek originals, or were 
at least founded on the legends of Greek poetry and 
mythology. The Medea of Ennius and the Antiope of 
Pacuvius are known, on the authority of Cicero, to have 
been directly translated from Euripides. Other dramas 
were more or less close adaptetions from his works, or 
from those of the older Attic tragedians. There is, how- 
ever, distinct evidence that in some cases the Roman 
poets departed considerably from their originals. Some- 
thing of a Roman character was imparted to the Greek 
personages who were represented. Many of the extant 
fragments breathe the spirit of Rome much more than of 
Athens. They are expressed not with the subtlety and 
reflective genius of Greece, but in the plain and straight- 
forward tones of the Roman Republic. The long-con- 
tinued popularity of Roman tragedy implies also that 
it was something more than an inartistic copy of the 
masterpieces of Athenian genius. Mere imitations of 
-^Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides might possibly have 
obtained some favour with a few men of literary educa- 
tion, but could never have been listened to with applause, 
for more than a century and a half, by miscellaneous 
audiences. 

The following questions suggest themselves as of most 
interest in connexion with the general character of early 
Roman tragedy : — How far could it have reproduced, 
not the substance and form only, but the spirit of the 
Greek drama ? What was its bearing on the actual 
circumstances of Roman life, and what were the grounds 
of the favour with which it was received ? What cause 
can be assigned for the cessation of this favour with the 
fall of the Republic ? 

(1.) The materials or substance of Roman tragedy 
were almost entirely Greek. The stories and characters 

I 
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represented were, except in two or three cases, directly 
derived either from the Greek tragedians or from Homer 
and the cyclic poets. In point of form and metre also, 
Roman tragedy endeavoured to imitate the models on 
which it was founded, with probably as little percep- 
tion of the requirements of dramatic art as of refine- 
ment in expression and harmony in rhythm. But while 
generally conforming to their models, the early Roman 
poets departed, in some important respects, from their 
practice. Thus they banished the Chorus from the 
orchestra, assigning to it merely a subsidiary part in 
the dialogue. Although some simple lyrical metre, 
such as the anapaestic, continued to be employed in 
the more rapid and impassioned parts of the dialogue, 
there was no scope, on the Roman stage, for the 
great lyrical poetry of the Greek drama, and for the 
nobler functions of the chorus. On the other hand, there 
seems to have been more opportunity both for action 
and for oratorical declamation. The acting of a Ro- 
man play must have been more like that on a modem 
stage than the stately movement and the statuesque 
repose of the Greek theatre. Again, in imitating the 
iambic and trochaic metres of the Greek drama, the 
Roman poets were quite indifferent to the laws by which 
their finer harmony is produced. Any of the feet ad- 
missible in an iambic line might occupy any place in the 
line, with the exception of the last. There is thus little 
metrical harmony in the fragments of Roman tragedy ; 
but, on the other hand, it may be remarked that the 
order of the words in these fragments appears more 
natural and direct than in the more elaborate metres 
of the later Roman poets. 

But it was as impossible for the Roman drama to 
reproduce the inner spirit of Greek tragedy as to rival 
its artistic excellence. Greek tragedy, in its mature 
glory, was not only a purely Greek creation, but was the 
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imaginative expression of a remarkable phase through 
which the human mind has once passed ; — a phase in 
which the vivid fancies and emotions of a primitive age 
met and combined with the thought, the art, the social 
and political life of the greatest era of ancient civilisa- 
tion. The Athenian dramatists, like the great drama- 
tists of other times, imparted a new and living interest 
to ancient legends : but this was but one part, perhaps 
not the most important part, of their fimctions. Th^y 
represented before the people the destiny and suflFerings 
of national heroes and demigods, sanctified in the feel- 
ings of many generations by long association, still hon- 
oured by a vital worship, and appealed to as a present 
help in danger. Thus a highly idealised and deeply 
rehgioTis character was imparted to the tragic represen- 
tation of human passion and destiny on the Athenian 
stage. This view of life, represented and contem- 
plated with a deep solemnity of feeling in the age of 
Pericles, would have been altogether unmeaning to a 
Roman of the age of Ennius. Such a one might imder- 
stand the natural heroism of a strong will, but not the 
new force and elevation imparted to the wiU by contem- 
platinfic the hidden powers and laws by which human 
Lirs are overruled He might, perhaps, be moved to 
sympathy with the sufierers or actors on the scene ; 
but he would be altogether insensible to the higher 
consolation which overcomes the natural sorrow for the 
mere earthly catastrophe in a great dramatic action. 
The inward strength and dignity of a Roman senator 
might enable him to appreciate the magnanimity and 
kingly nature of (Edipus ; but the deeper interest of the 
great dramas founded on the fortunes of the Theban 
king, especially the interest arising from his trust in 
final righteousness, his sense of communion with higher 
powers, and from the thought of his elevation out of the 
lowest earthly state into perpetual sanctity and honour. 
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was widely remote from the tangible objects of a 
Roman's desire, and the direct motives of his conduct. 
Or perhaps a Roman would have a fellow-feeling with 
the proud, soldierly bearing of Ajax ; but he would be 
blind to the inward lesson of self-knowledge and self- 
mastery, which Sophocles represents as forced upon the 
spirit of the Greek hero through the stem visitation of 
Athene. .Equally remote from the ordinary experience 
and emotions of a Roman would be the feeling of awe, 
gloom, and mystery, diflfused through the great thoughts 
and conceptions of .^chylus. Both in JEschylus and 
in Sophocles all the light and the gloom are cast over 
the human story from a higher region. But in the frag- 
ments, of the Roman tragedians, though there is often 
found the expression of magnanimous and independent 
sentiment, and of a very dignified and manly momUty, 
there is no trace of any sense of dependence upon Divine 
power ; and there are some indications not only of a 
scorn for common superstition, but also of indifference 
to every form of religious faith. The thought of the 
insecurity of life, of the vicissitudes of human affairs, 
and of the impotence of man to control his fate, which 
so deeply affected the Greek poets and historians of the 
fifth century B.C., was utterly alien to the natural tem- 
perament of Rome, and to the confidence inspired by 
uniform success during the long period succeeding the 
Second Punic War. 

The contemplative and religious thought of Greek tra- 
gedy was as remote from the practical spirit of the Ro- 
mans as the political license and the personal humours of 
the old Athenian comedy were from the earnestness of 
public life, and the dignity of the governing power in the 
great aristocratic Republic. And thus it happened that, 
as the comic poets of Rome reproduced the new comedy 
of Athens, which portrayed the passions of private not of 
political life, and the manners of a cosmopolitan rather 
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than of a purely Greek civilisation, so the tragic poets 
found the art of Euripides more easy to imitate than 
that of -^chylus and Sophoclea The interest of tra- 
gedy, as treated by Euripides, turns upon the catas- 
trophes produced by human passion : the religious 
meaning has, in a great measiu*e, passed away : the 
characters have dwindled from their heroic stature to 
the proportions of ordinary life : his thought is the re- 
sult of the analysis of motives, and the study of familiar 
experience. He is less of a pure^ Athenian, and has more 
aflinity with the ordinary thoughts and moods of men 
than either of the older poets. The earlier and the later 
Greek writers have a nearer relation to the spirit of 
other eras of the world's history than those who repre- 
sent Athenian civilisation in its maturity. It requires 
a longer familiarity with the mind and heart of antiquity 
to realise and enjoy the full meaning of Sophocles, 
Thucydides, or Aristophanes, than of Homer, Euripides, 
or Theocritus. Homer is indeed one of the truest, if not 
the truest, representative of the genius of Greece, — the 
representative also of the ancient world in the same 
sense as Shakspeare is of the modem world, — but he is, 
at the same time, directly intelligible and interesting 
to all countries and times, from his being one of the 
most natural and powerful representatives of the ele- 
mentary feelings and principles of human nature. The 
later poets, on the other hand, such as Euripides and 
the writers of the new comedy, were not more truly 
human, but were less distinctively Greek than their 
immediate predecessors. They had advanced beyond 
them in the analytic knowledge of human nature ; but, 
Wiethe decay of religious belief and political feeling, 
they had lost much of the genius and sentiment by 
which the old Athfinian life was characterised. Both 
their gain and their loss bring them more into har- 
mony with later modes of thought and feeling. Thus 
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it has happened that, while the influence of iEschylus 
and Sophocles, Thucydides and Aristophanes, is scarcely 
perceptible in Roman literature, Homer and the early 
lyrical poets who flourished before Greek civilisation 
exhibited its most special type, — and Euripides (who, 
though a contemporary of Sophocles and Aristophanes, 
yet belonged in spirit and tone to a younger generation), 
— the writers of the new comedy, — ^and the Alexandrian 
poets, who flourished when the purely Greek ideas and 
character were being merged in a more general civi- 
lisation, — exercised a direct influence on Roman taste 
and opinion in every age of their literature. The early 
tragic poets of Rome could not rival or imitate the 
dramatic art, the pathetic power, the clear and fluent 
style, the active and subtle analysis of Euripides ; but 
they could approach nearer to him than to any of his 
predecessors, by treating the myths and personages of 
the heroic time apart from the sacred associations and 
ideal majesty of earlier art, and as a vehicle for inculcat- 
ing the lessons and the experience of familiar life. 

(2.) The primary attraction, by means of which the 
tragic drama established itself at Rome, must have been 
the power of scenic representations to convey a story, 
and to produce novel impressions on a people to whom 
reading was quite imfamiliar. In Homer, the cyclic poets, 
and the Attic dramatists, there existed for the Romans 
of the second century B.c. a new world of incident and 
human interest quite different from the grave story of 
their own annals. This new world was first opened up 
to them in the works of their tragic poets. It cannot 
be supposed that these poets attempted to reproduce the 
antique Hellenic character of the legends on which they 
founded their dramas. In this early stage of literary 
culture, the harmonious cadences of rhythm, the fine 
and delicate shades of expression, the main requirements 
of dramatic art, such as the skilful construction of a 
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plot, the consistent keeping of a character, the evolution 
of a tragic catastrophe through the meeting of passion 
and outward accident, — would have been altogether lost 
upon the unexacting audiences who thronged the tem- 
porary theatres on occasional holidays. The fragments 
of the lost dramas indicate that the matter was pre- 
sented in a straightforward style, little differing in sound 
and meaning from the tone of serious conversation. 
Although little can be known or conjectured as to the 
general conduct of the action in a Roman drama, yet 
there are indications that in some cases a series of 
adventures, instead of one complete action, were repre- 
sented.^ But while failing, or not attempting to repro- 
duce the Greek spirit and art of their originals, the 
Boman poets seem to have animated the outlines of 
their foreign story and of their legendary characters with 
something of the spirit of their own time and country. 
They imparted to their dramas a didactic purpose and 
rhetorical character which directly appealed to Roman 
tastea The fragments quoted from their works, the 
testimonies of later Roman writers, and the natural in- 
ference to be drawn from the moral and intellectual 
characteristics of the people all point to the conclusion 
that the long-sustained popularity of tragedy rested on 
the satisfaction which it afforded to the ethical and po- 
litical sjrmpathies, and to the oratorical tastes of the 
audience. 

The evidence for this popularity is chiefly to be found 
in Cicero ; and it is mainly, though not solely, to the 
popularity which the tragic drama enjoyed in his own 
age that he testifies. The loss of the earlier writings 
renders it impossible to adduce contemporary evidence 
of the immediate success of this form of literature. But 
the activity with which tragedy was cultivated for about 
a century, and the favour with which Ennius, Pacuvius, 

^ Kg., the Dulorestes of Pacuvius. 
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and Attius, were regarded by the leading men in the 
State, suggest the inference that the popularity of the 
drama in the age of Cicero, after the writers themselves 
had passed away, and when more exciting spectacles 
occupied public attention, was only a continuation of 
the general favour which these poets enjoyed in their 
lifetime. Cicero in many places mentions the great 
applause with which the expression of feeling in dif- 
ferent dramas was received, and speaks of the great 
crowds {'maximus consessus' or 'magna frequentia'), 
including women and children, present at the represen- 
tation. Varro states that, in his time, 'the heads of 
families had gradually gathered within the walls of the 
city, having quitted their ploughs and pruning-hooks, 
and that they liked to use their hands in the theatres 
and circus better than on their crops and vineyards.'^ 
The large fortunes amassed by the actors iEsopus and 
Roscius, afford further evidence of the favour with 
which the representation of tragedy and comedy was 
received in the age of Cicero. 

According to his testimony, these lively demonstra- 
tions of popular approbation were chiefly called out by 
the moral significance or the political meaning attached 
to the words, and by the oratorical fervour and passion 
with which the actor enforced them. Thus Lselius is 
represented, in the treatise De Amicitiay as testifying 
to the applause with which the mutual devotion of 
Pylades and Orestes, as represented in a play of Pa- 
cuvius, was received by the audience :* * What shouts 
of applause were heard lately through the whole body 
of the house, on the representation of a new play of 
my intimate friend, M. Pacuvius, when, the king being 
ignorant which of the two was Orestes, Pylades main- 
tained that it was he, while Orestes persisted, as wiis 

^ De Re Rustica^ Lib. ii. Prsef. Quoted also by ColumellAi Pnef. 15. 
^ De Amkit. 7. 
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really the case, that he was the man 1 They stood up, 
and applauded at this imaginary situation/ Again, in 
liis speech in defence of Sextius,^ the same author 
says, ' amid a great variety of opinions uttered, there 
never was any passage in which anything said by, the 
poet might seem to bear on our time, which either 
escaped the notice of the people, or to which the actor 
did not give point/ In a letter to Atticus (ii. 19) 
he states that the actor DipliUus had applied to Pom- 
pey the phrase 'Miseria nostra tu es magnus/ and 
that he was compelled to repeat it a thousand times 
amid the shouts of the whole theatre. He mentions 
further, in the speech in defence of Sextius,* that the 
actor jEsopus had applied to Cicero himself a passage 
from a play of Attius (the Eurysaces), in which the 
Greeks are reproached for allowing one who had done 
them great public service to be driven into exile ; and 
that the same actor, in the Brutus, had referred to him 
by name in the words, 'Tullius qui Ubertatem civibus 
stabiliverat ;' he adds that these words * were encored 
over and over again,' 'millies revocatum est/ These 
and similar passages testify primarily to the intense 
political excitement of the time, but also to the mean- 
ing which was looked for by the audience in the words 
addressed to them on the stage, and which was enforced 
by the actor. 

Besides these and other passages in Cicero, the frag- 
ments themselves of Boman tragedy testify to its moral 
and didactic tone, and its occasional appeal to political 
passions. The passages quoted above, and others which 
will be brought forward later, imply also that the audi- 
ence were easily moved by the dramatic art and the 
elocution of the actor. We hear of the pains which 
the best actors took to perfect themselves in their art, 
and of the success which they attained in it. Cicero 

» Cic. Pi-o P. Sextio, 66. « Chap. 67. 
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specifies among the accomplishments of an orator, the 
* voice of a tragedian, the gestures and bearing of a 
consummate actor/ The stage may be said to have 
been to the Romans partly a school of practical life, 
partly a school of oratory. Spirited declamation, the 
expression, by voice and gesture, of vehement passion, 
of moral and political feeling, and of praxjtical wisdom, 
would gra,tify the same tastes that were fostered by the 
discussions and harangues of the Forum. 

The testimony of later writers points to the conclu- 
sion that the early Roman tragedy, like Roman oratory, 
was characterised both by great moral weight and dig- 
nity, and ako by a fervid and impassioned character. 
The latter quality is suggested by the Ime of Horace, 

Nam spirat tragiciun satui et f eliciter audet ;^ 

and also by the epithet * animosus' applied by Ovid to 
the poet Attius. Quintilian describes the ancient tra- 
gedies as superior to those of his own time in the ma- 
nagement of their plots (* oeconomia ^), and adds that 
'manliness and solemnity of style' ('virilitas et sanc- 
titas'),* were to be studied in them. He states also that 
Attius and Pacuvius were distinguished, ' gravitate sen- 
tentiarum, verborum pondere, auctoritate personarum.'^ 
The fragments of all the tragic poets bear further evi- 
dence to the imion of these qualities in their thought 
and style. 

(3.) These considerations may aflford some explana- 
tion of the fact, that the early Roman tragedy, although 
having less claim to originality, and less capacity of 
development than any other branch of Roman literature, 

^ 'For it haa the true tragic passion and a happy boldness of style.* — 
Epist, Ti. i. 166. 

' Sanctitas certe, et, ut sic dicam, virilitas, ab iis petenda est, qaando dob 
in omnia deliciarom vitia dicendi quoque ratione defluximos. — Quintil. Inst, 
Or. i. 8. 9. 

' * The earnestness of their thoughts, the weight of their language, the 
authoritative bearing of their personages.' — Inst. Or. x. i. 97. 
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yet exercised a more immediate and more general 
influence than either the epic, lyrical, or satiric poetry 
of the Republic. For more than a century new trage- 
dies were written and represented during the public 
games — ^as at the Ludi ApoUinares — ^and aflForded the 
sole kind of serious intellectual stimulus and education 
to the mass of the people. During the lifetime of the 
old dramatists, there was no regular theatre, but merely 
structures of wood raised for each occasion. A magnifi- 
cent stone theatre was at last built by Pompey after the 
Mithridatic War ; but while the works of the older dra- 
matists were reproduced with unabated favour, no worthy 
successor appeared to carry on their art. The composi- 
tion of tragedy passed from the hands of popular poets, 
and became a kind of literary and rhetorical exercise of 
accomplished men. We hear that Quintus Cicero com- 
posed four tragedies in sixteen days ; Varius composed 
a famous tragedy on the subject of Thyestes, and Ovid 
one on the subject of Medea ; Virgil and Horace eulogise 
the dramatic talent of their friend and patron Asinius 
PoUio. The * Ars Poetica' implies that the composition 
of tragedy was the most fashionable form of literary 
pursuit among the young aspirants to poetic honour 
in the Augustan age. These were, however, futile 
attempts to impart artificial life to a withered branch ; 
they obtained no popular favour, and left no name or 
fame behind them. Of all forms of poetry the drama 
is most dependent on general sympathy. With the loss 
of contact with public feeling, the Roman drama lost all 
its vital power. One cause of the change in public 
taste was the passion for coarser excitement, such as 
gladiatorial combats and shows of wild beasts, among 
a soldiery brutalised by constant wars, and the civic 
masses degraded by idleness and by intermixture from 
all quarters of the world. Other causes may have 
coctcd on the poets themselves, such as the exhaustion of 
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the mine of ancient stories fit for dramatic purposes, 
and the truer sense, acquired through culture, of the 
bent of Roman genius. But another cause was the loss 
of mutual sympathy between the poet and the people, 
arising from the decay and final extinction of political 
life. In ancient, as perhaps also in modem times, the 
contests and interests of poUtics were the means of 
affording the highest intellectual stimulus, of which they 
were capable, to the large classes on whom literary 
influences act only indirectly. So long as the old re- 
publican sense of citizenship remained, there was a bond 
of common feelings, ideas, and sympathies between the 
body of the people and some of the foremost and most 
highly educated men in Rome. There was an immediate 
sympathy between the political orator and the people ; 
there was a sympathy, more remote, but still active, 
between the poet of the Republic, who had the strong 
feelings of a Roman citizen, and the great body of his 
countrymen. With the overthrow of free government, 
this bond of union between the educated and the unedu- 
cated classes was destroyed. The former became more 
refined and fastidious, but lost something in breadth and 
genuine strength by the want of any popular contact 
The latter became more debased, coarser, and more 
servile. Poetic works were more and more addressed to 
a small circle of men of rank and education, sharing the 
same opinions, tastes, and pleasures. They thus became 
more perfect as works of art, but had less direct beanng 
on the passions and great public interests of their time. 

The origin and the earliest stage of the Roman drama 
have been examined in a previous chapter. For about 
a century after the close of the Second Punic War 
new tragedies continued to be represented at Rome with 
little interruption, first by Ennius, afterwards by his 
nephew Pacuvius and by Attius. The older poets, 
Livius and Naevius, had produced both tr*igedy and 
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comedy : Ennius neglected or failed to attam success 
in comedy; and his two successors appear to have 
devoted themselves more exclusively than any of their 
predecessors to the composition of tragedy. WhUe the 
fame of Ennius chiefly rested on his epic poem, Pacuvius 
and Attius are generally classed together, as represen- 
tatives of the tragic poetry of the Republic. Though in 
point of age there was a difference of fifty years between 
them, yet Cicero mentions, on the authority of Attius 
himself, that they had brought out plays under the same 
.^Ediles, when the one was eighty years of age and the 
other thirty. 

M. Pacuvius^ nephew, by the mother's side, of En- 
nius, was bom at Brundusium, in the south of Italy, 
about 219 B.C., and died at Tarentum about 129 RC, at 
the age of ninety. He obtained some distinction as a 
painter,^ and he is supposed to have written his tragedies 
late in life. The Eusebian Chronicle records of him, 

* picturam exercuit et fabulas vendidit.' Cicero repre- 
sents Lselius as speaking of him as a friend, ' amici et 
hospitis mei' A pleasing anecdote is told by Aulus 
GeUius* of his intercourse with his younger rival, L. 
Attius. When Pacuvius, at a great age, and suffering 
from a disease of long standing, had retired from Eome 
to Tarentum, Attius, at that time a considerably younger 
man, on his journey to Asia, arrived at that tovm, 
and stayed with Pacuvius. And being kindly enter- 
tained, and constrained to stay for several days, he read 
to him, at his request, his tragedy of Atreus. Then, as 
the story goes, Pacuvius said, that what he had written 
appeared to him sonorous and elevated but somewhat 
harsh and crude. ' It is just as you say,' replied Attius ; 

* and in truth I am not sorry for it, for I hope that I 
shall write better in future. For they say that the same 
law holds good in genius as in fruit. Fruits which are 

1 Pltny, ffist. Nat. xxxv. 7. * xiii. 2. 
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originally harsh and sour afterwards become mellow and 
pleasant; but those which have a soft and withered 
look, and are very juicy at first, become soon rotten 
without ever becoming ripe. It appears, accordingly, 
that there should be left something in genius also for 
the mellowing influence of years and time/ This anec- 
dote, while giving a pleasing impression of the friendly 
relation subsisting between the older and younger poets, 
seems to add some corroboration to the opinion that the 
Romans were moved more by the oratorical style than 
by the dramatic art of their tragedies: It affords sup- 
port also to the testimony of Horace and Quintilian in 
regard to the distinction which the admirers of the old 
poetry drew between the excellence of Pacuvius and 
Attius : 

Ambigitur quoties nter utro sit prior, anf ert 
Pacuviiis docti famam senis, Attius alti.^ 

Aulus Gellius quotes the epitaph of Pacuvius, — written 
by himself «.d left to be iMcribed on to tombstone,- 
with a tribute of admiration to * its modesty, simplicity, 
and fine serious spirit :'-' Epigramma Pa^uvii verecun- 
dissimum et purissimum dignamque ejus elegantissima 
gravitate.' 

Adolesoens, tametsi properas, te hoc saxum rogat, 
Ut se aspicias, deinde quod scriptom est, legas, 
Hie sunt poetse Pacuvi-Marci sita 
Ossa. Hoc Yolebam nescius ne esses. Vale.' 

With all its quiet and modest dignity this inscription 
is still significant of that strong self-consciousness which 
characterised all the early Roman poets, though the 
feeling was displayed with more self-assertion by Nsevius 

^ * When the question is raised which of the two old poets is sui>erior, the 
palm of learning is awarded to Pacuvius, of elevation to Attius.' — ^Hob, 
Epist. n. i. 58. 

' ' Young man, though thou art in haste, this stone entreats thee to 
regard it, and then read what is written :— Here are laid the bones of the 
poet Marcus Pacuvius. This I desired to be not unknown to thee — ^farewell.* 
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and Ennius, and apparently also by Attius and Lucilius, 
than by Pacuvius. 

Among the testimonies to his literary qualities the 
best known is that of Horace, quoted above. Cicero, 
in speaking of the age of Laelius as that of the purest 
Latinity, does not allow this merit to Pacuvius and to 
the comic poet Csecilius. He says of them, * male locutos 
esse.^^ Another author^ contrasts the sententice of Ennius 
with the periodi of Pacuvius, — a distinction probably 
connected with the progress of oratory in the interval 
between the poets. The satirist Persius applies the teim 
* verrucosa' (an epithet not inapplicable to his own style) 
to the Antiope of Pacuvius, which, on the other hand, 
was much . admired by Cicero.* A manly seriousness of 
style, combined with high spirit and fervour, is the ex- 
cellence attributed to him by the best ancient critics, and 
is that which is most manifest in his remauis. 

Pacuvius is known to have been the author of about 
twelve tragedies, founded on Greek subjects ; and of 
one, PauhiSy founded on Boman history. Among these, 
the Antiope was perhaps the most famous and most ad- 
mired It was, like the Medea of Ennius, a translation 
from Euripides. The principal characters in it were the 
brothers Zethus and Amphion, the one devoted to hunting, 
the other to music. Their dispute as to the use of music 
and philosophy is referred to by Cicero and Horace, and 
by other authors. The Zethus of Pacuvius is described 
by Cicero* as one who made war on all philosophy ; and 
the author of the treatise addressed to Herennius de- 
scribes their controversy as beginning about music, and 
ending about philosophy and the use of virtue. Two 

1 Bruitu, 74. 

* The writer of the treatise on rhetoric addressed to C. Herennias. 

3 Quis eDim tarn inimicus psene nomini Romano est, qui Ennii Medeam 
aut AntioiNun Pacuvii spemat ant rejiciat, quod se eisdem Euripidis fabulis 
delectari dicit. — Cic. De Fin. i. 2. 

* De Oratore, iL 37. 
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dramas, the Dularestes and the Ghryses^ the latter being 
a continuation of the first, represented the adventures of 
Orestes in his wanderings with his fiiend Pylades, after 
the murder of his mother. The former play, in which 
Orestes was represented ^ on the point of being sacri- 
ficed by his sister Iphigenia. contained thelassage 
already referred to, in which Pylades and Orestes con- 
tend as to which should suffer for the other. The Chryses 
was founded on their subsequent adventures, and the 
title of the play was apparently taken from the old Ho- 
meric priest of ApoUo, Chryses, who bore a prominent 
part in it Another of the plays of Pacuvius, the Niptra, 
was founded on, though not translated from one of 
Sophocles ; ^ and the title seems to have been, suggested 
by the story of the recognition of Ulysses by his nurse, 
Eurycleia^ told at Odyssey xix, 386, etc. The subjects 
of his other dramas may be inferred from the following 
titles : — A rmorum Judicium, A taJantay Hei^mioney Hione^ 
loj Medus (son of Medea), Pentheus, PeriboBa, Teucer. 

The fragments of Pacuvius amount to about four 
hundred lines. Many of these are single lines, preserved 
by grammarians in illustration of old forms and usages 
of words, and thus are of little value in the way of 
illustrating his force of mind or character. Several of 
them, however, are interesting, from the light which 
they throw on his mode of thought, his moral spirit^ and 
his poetical power. 

1. A remarkable passage is quoted from the Chryses, 
showing the growth of that interest in physical philo- 
sophy, which was first expressed in the Epicharmus of 
Ennius, and which continued to exercise a great charm 
over many of the Roman poets : — 

Hoc vide, circum supraque quod complexu continet 

Terram 

Solisque ezortu capessit candorem, occaau nigret^ 

'Ctc. Tusc. Disp.ii. 21. 
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Id quod noBtri cnlum memonnt, Oraii perhibent ethera : 
Quidqnid est hoc, omnia animat, format, alit, aaget» creat, 
Sepelit recipitqae in seae omnia, omniumque idem eat pater, 
Indidemque eadem qiuB oriuntur, de integro seqne eodem incidunt.^ 

The following fragment illustrates the dawning interest 
in ethical speculation, which became so much more ac- 
tive in the age of Cicero, under the influence of Greek 
studies : — 

Fortnnam insanam esse et c»cam et bmtam perliibent philosophi 
Saxoque instare in globoso prsMiicant Yolubili : 
Tnaanam autem ease aiant, qnia atrox, incerta, instabilisqne sit : 
CflDcam ob earn rem esse iterant, qoia nil cemat quo sese adplicet : 
Bmiam qnia dignom atque indignnm nequeat intemoscere. 
Snnt antem alii philoeopbi, qui contra fortunam negant 
Ease ullam, sed temeritate res regi omnis antumant. 
Id magia Ten simile esse usos reapse experiundo edocet : 
Velat Orestes modo fuit rex, factu'st mendicus modo.' 

These lines again from the Chryses show that Pacuvius, 
like Ennius, exposed and ridiculed the superstition of 
his time — 

Nam isti qui linguam avium intelligunt 
Plusqne ex alieno jecore sapiunt quam ex suo, 
Magis audiendum quam auscultondum oenseo ; » 

and this is to the same effect — 

1 * Behold this, which around and above encompasseth the earth, and puts 
on brightness at the rising of the sun, becomes dark at his setting ; that 
which our people call Heaven, and the Greeks ^ther. Whatever this is, it 
is to all things the source of life, form, nourishment, growth, existence ; it 
is the grave and receptacle of all things, and the parent, too, of all things : 
aU things which arise from it equally hipse into it again.' 

^ * Philosophers say that Fortune is mad, blind, and senseless, and repre- 
sent her as set on a round rolling stone. They say that she is mad, because 
she is harsh, fickle, untrustworthy ; blind, for this reason, that she can 
see nothing to which to attach herself ; senseless, because she cannot dis- 
tinguish between the worthy and unworthy. Other philosophers again deny 
the existence of Fortune, but hold that all things are ruled by chance. That 
this is more probable, common experience proves, as Orestes was but the 
other day a king, and is now a beggar.' 

^ * For those men who understand the language of birds, and have more 
wisdom from examining the liver of other beings than from their own (t.e., 
understanding), I think should be heard rather than listened to.' 

K 
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Kam si qni, quae eventura sunt, provideani, lequiparent JovL^ 

2. The fragments of Pacuvius show not only the cast of 
understanding, but also the grave and dignified tone of 
morality, which was found to be one of the most Boman 
characteristics of Ennius. They indicate also a similar 
humanity of feeling. The moral nobleness of the situa- 
tion, in which Pylades and Orestes contend which should 
sacrifice himself for the other, has already been noticed : 
' stantes plaudebant in re ficta.' Again, in the Tuscu- 
lan Disputations (ii. 21), Cicero commends Pacuvius 
for deviating from Sophocles, who had represented Ulys- 
ses, in the Niptra, as utterly overcome by the power 
of his woimd ; while, in Pacuvius, those who are sup- 
porting him, ^personae gravitatem intuentes,* address 
this reproof to him, * leviter gementi :' — 

Tu quoque Uljrsses, quanquam graviter 
Gemimiu ictam, mis pene animo es 
Molli, qui conaueta's in annis 
Mvom agere ! ' 

The strong tones of Koman fortitude are heard in 
this grave rebuke ; and the lines in which Ulysses, at 
the point of death, reproves the lamentations of those 
around him, have the direct, even bald simplicity that 
may be supposed to have characterised the serious speech 
of the time : — 

Oonqueri fortunam adversam, non lameDtari decet : 
Id viri est officium, fletus muliebri ingenio additus.' 

The following maxim is quoted by Aulus (Jellius, 
with the remark ' that a Macedonian philosopher, a friend 
of hisj an excellent man, thought it deserving of being 
written in front of every temple : ' — 

* * For if men could foresee the future, they would be on a level with Jove. ' 
^ ' Thou, too, Ulysses, although we see thee sore wounded, art yet almost 

too much cast down ; thou, who hast been used to pass thy life in 

arms 1' 

' * To complain of adverse fortune is well, but not to lament over it. The 

one is the act of a man ; it is a woman's part to weep.' 
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Ego odi homines, ignava opera et philoaopha sententia.^ 

A careful examination of many single lines, of which 
it is impossible to ascertain the context, brings out more 
and more prominently this strong moral tone, combined 
with vigorous common sense and a direct nervous dic- 
tion, as the chief characteristic of Pacuvius, in common 
with the other tragic dramatists of the Republic. Other 
passages appear to be fragments of spirited dialogue, 
and well adapted to show the art and the elocution of 
the actor. Cicero* quotes from the Teucer of Pacuvius 
the reproach of Telamon, couched in much the same 
terms as those which Teucer himself anticipates in the 
Ajax of Sophocles : — 

Segregare aba te auaa's aut sine illo Salamina iDgredi, 

Neque patemum aspectmn es Veritas, quoin state exacta indigem 

Libertun lacerasti orbasti extinxti, neqne fratris necis 

Neque ejus gnati parvi, qui tibi in tutelam est traditus — ?^ 

In commenting on these lines, Cicero speaks of the 
passion displayed by the actor (* so that even out of his 
mask the eyes of the actor appeared to me to burn '), 
and of the sudden change to pathos in his voice as he 
proceeded. He adds the further comment, ' Do we sup- 
pose that Pacuvius, in writing this passage, was in a 
calm and passionless mood V — one of many proofs that 
the ' gravity ' of the old tragedians was that of strong 
and ardent, not of phlegmatic natures, and that their 
strength was tempered by a pathos and humanity of 
feeling alien to the old Roman austerity. The lan- 
guage in such passages has not only the straightfor- 
ward directness which is the general characteristic of the 

' *I hate men who do nothing, and are always uttering philosophic senti- 
ments.' 

« De Orai. ii. 46. 

' 'Didst thou venture to let him part from thee, or to enter Salamis 
without him ; and didst thou not fear to see thy father's face, when in 
his old age, bereft of his children, thou hast torn him with anguish, rob)>e<1, 
crushed him ; nor didst thou feel for thy brother's death, and hia child, 
who was trusted to thy protection — ?' 
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early literature, but a force and impetuosity added to 
its gravity, recalling the style of some fragments of the 
oratory of the period/ 

3. The fragments of Attius aJOford the first hint of that 
enjoyment of natural beauty which enters largely into 
the poetry of a later age ; but one or. two fragments of 
Pacuvius, like several passages in Ennius, show the 
power of observing and describing the sublime and 
terrible aspects of Nature. The description of the storm 
which overtook the Greek army after sailing from Troy, 
is perhaps the best specimen in this style : — 

P»>fectione laeti pisduin lasciviam 
Intuentur, nee tuendi capere satietaa potest. 
Interea prope jam occidente sole inhorrescit mare, 
Tenebre condnpUcantur, noctisque et nimbum oocaooat nigror, 
Flamma inter nubes coroscat, coelum tonitru contremit, 
Orando mista imbri largifico subita pnecipitans cadit, 
Undiqne omnes venti erampiint» seevi existunt turbines, 
Fervit sastu pelagiis.' 

There are also, in the same style, these rough, graphic, 
and impetuous lines — 

Armamentum stridor, flictus naviam, 
Stiepitns, fremitus, clamor tonitrunm et radentom Bibfliis,^— 

which Virgil must have had in his mind when he wrot^ 
the line — 

Insequitnr clamorque vinim, stridorque rudentnm. 

Pacuvius composed one drama on a Roman subject, the 
title of which was Paulus. Whether the principal char- 
acter of the drama was the /Rmilius Paulus who fell at 

^ Compare e8i)ecially the fragments of the speeches of 0. GracchoB. 

* ' Glad at their starting, they watch the play of the fish, and are never 
weary of watching them. Meanwhile, nearly at sunset^ the sea grows rough, 
darkness gathers, the blackness of night and of the storm-clouds hides the 
world, the lightning flashes between the clouds, the heaven is shaken with tlie 
thunder, hail mixed with torrents of rain dashes down in sudden showers ; 
from all quarters all the winds burst forth, the wild whirlwinds arise, the 
sea boils with the surging waters.' — Quoted partly from Cic. De Div, L 14 ; 
partly from Dt Orat. iii 39. 

^ ' The groaning of the ships' tackling, the dashing together of the ships, 
the uproar, the crash, the rattle of the thunder, and the whistling of the ropes." 
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Cannae, whom Horace commemorates as one of the 
national heroes in the words — 

Aninueqae m&gntd 
Prodigmn Panliun, snperante Pceno,^ 

or his more fortmiate son who conquered the Mace- 
donians at Pydna, there is no direct evidence to de- 
termine. But it would seem more probable that the 
poet should celebrate a great triumph of his own time, 
achieved by one in whom, from his connexion with Scipio, 
the nephew of Ennius would feel a special interest, than 
that he should recall a great calamity of a past generation, 
neither near enough to excite immediate attention, nor 
suflBciently remote to justify an imaginative treatment. 
The Fabulae Prsatextatae, of which this was one, were, as 
Niebuhr* has pointed out, historical plays rather than 
tragedies. Such a drama would not naturally or ne- 
cessarily require a tragic catastrophe, but would repre- 
sent the traditions of the earlier annals, or the great 
events of current history, in accordance with the dic- 
tates of national feeling. No important fragment of this 
drama has been preserved, but the fact of its having 
been written by Pacuvius is interesting, as proving that 
the poetical treatment of the Boman AnnaJs, which En- 
nius had first commenced, was continued by his successor. 
Neither the fragments nor the ancient notices of Pa- 
cuvius produce on a modem reader so distinct an im- 
pression of his peculiar genius and character as may be 
formed of Naevius, Ennius, and Luciliua His remains 
are chiefly important as throwing light on the general 
features of the Roman tragic drama ; but it would be 
impossible to determine from internal evidence alone 

1 'And Paolus, kvish of his mighty life, when the Carthaginian won 
the day.' 

' ' It represented the deeds of Boman kings and generals : hence it is 
evident that at least it wanted the unity of time of the Greek tragedy ; 
that it was a history like Shakspeare's.' — Niebithr's Boman HiBtory, vol. i. 
note 1150. 
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whether any particular passage came from the lost 
works of Pacuvius or of Attius. The fragments of 
these poets are insufficient to explain the grounds on 
which the critics of the Augustan age awarded the 
raise of learning to Pacuvius, and of elevation to At- 
tius. The main points that are known in the life of 
Pacuvius are his provincial origin, and his relationship 
to Ennius ; the fact of his supporting himself, first by 
painting, afterwards by the payment he received from 
the jEdiles for his plays ; his friendship with Laelius, 
the centre of the literary circle in Rome during the 
latter part of the second century b.c. ; his intimacy 
with his younger rival Attius ; the facts also that^ like 
Sophocles, he preserved his poetical power unabated 
till a great age, and that, like Shakspeare, he retired to 
spend his last years in his native district. The lan- 
guage of his epitaph is suggestive of a kindly and 
modest temper, and of the calm and serious spirit of 
age ; while that of many of his dramatic fragments 
bears evidence to his moral strength and worth, and 
to the manliness and latent fervour of his tempera- 
ment. 

L. Attius (or Accius) was bom in the year 170 B.C., 
of parentage similar to that of Horace — *parentibus 
libertinis.' He possessed a farm near Pisaurum, in 
Umbria, which was afterwards known as * Fundus At- 
tianus.' Like Pacuvius, he lived to a great age, though 
the exact date of his death is uncertain. Cicero, who 
was born b.c. 106, speaks of the oratorical and literary 
accomplishment of D. Junius Brutus — Consul, along with 
P. Scipio Nasica, B.c. 138, and one of the most famous 
soldiers and chiefs of the senatorian party in that age — 
on the authority of what he had himself often heard 
from the poet : * ut ex familiari ejus L. Attio poeta smn 
audire solitus/^ The meeting of the old tragic poet 

' Brutus, 28. 
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and of the great orator is remarkable, as a link con- 
necting the two epochs in literature, which stand so 
widely apart in the spirit and style by which they are 
respectively characterised, Cicero again, in the speech 
Ib defence of Archias^ mentions the intimacy subsist- 
ing between D. Brutus and the poet.* The expres- 
sions 'familiari ejus' and ^amicissimi sui,' like that of 
*hospitis et amici mei,' applied by Laelius, in Cicero's 
dialogue, to Pacuvius, indicate that the relation be- 
tween the poets (generally men of humble or provincial 
origin) and eminent statesmen and soldiers^ was in that 
age one of familiar intimacy rather than of patronage 
and dependence. The earlier poets, Plautus and Nsb- 
vius, were allied in sympathy with the commonalty ; 
and the latter expressed in his writings a direct anta- 
gonism to the senatorian power. Ennius and his suc- 
cessors, though not less patriotic and public -spirited, 
attached themselves to the mo^t liberal and able repre- 
sentatives of the Eoman aristocracy, and show in the 
whole tone of their remains a sympathy with the autho- 
rity and dignity of an aristocratic republic rather than 
with the bold freedom of a democracy. 

Although Cicero's notice of his own intimacy with 
Attius, which is not likely to have existed before the 
former assumed the toga viriUs, is a proof of the great 
age which the poet attained, it is not certain how long 
he continued the practice of his art. Seneca, in quoting 
from the Atreus of this poet the well-known tyrant's 
maxim, — oderint dum metuant^ — a maxim, according to 
Suetonius, constantly in the mouth of Caligula, — adds 
the remark that * any one could see that it was written 
in the days of Sulla.' But Aulus Gellius, on the other 

^ * Decimus quidem Brutus, summus ille vir et iniperator, Attii, ainiciii- 
simi sui, carminibns templorum ac moDumentomm acUtiis exornavit suonim.' 
— Chap. 11. 

- * Let them hate, provided they fear/ 
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hand, states that the Atreus was the play which had been 
read by the poet in his youth to Pacuvius at Tarentum. 
The termination of the literary career of Attius may be 
fixed about the beginning of the first century B.C., so 
that about half a century elapses between the last of 
the early poetic works and the appearance of the great 
poem of Lucretius. The journey of Attius to Asia> shows 
the beginning of that taste for foreign travel, which be- 
came prevalent among the most educated men in a 
generation later, and grew more and more easy with the 
advance of Eoman conquest, and more attractive from 
the increased cultivation of Greek literature. Attius is 
the first of the early poets who possessed a country resi- 
dence ; and some taste for country life, and some obser- 
vation of the common aspects of nature, first betray 
themselves in one or two of his firagmenta He possessed 
apparently all the self-esteem and high spirit of the earlier 
poets. Pliny mentions that though a very little man, 
he placed a colossal statue of himself in a temple of the 
Muses,* and other anecdotes are told indicative of his 
consciousness of his own importance, and his boldness 
in asserting it. 

He was the author of a great number of tragedies 
founded on Greek subjects, and of two national dramas, 
viz., the Brutus, and one called the MneaAsd or Decius. 
The latter is foimded on the story of the second Decius, 
who devoted himself at the battle of Sentimum, as 
may be inferred from one line which has been quoted 
ftom the pU,- 

Patrlo exemplo et me dicabo atque animum devoto hostibas. 

He is said also to have written poetical annals, and a 
critical work or works, in verse, called Didascalica and 



^ ffiat. Nat. xxxiv. 10 : — ' Notatum ab auctoribus, et L. Attitun poetam 
in Camenaram lede maxima forma statuam sibi posoisBe, uum brevis admodam 
fuiBset.' 
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Pragmatica. The subject of this last work, as well as 
the subjects of some of the satires of Luciliua, implies 
that the attention of authors was now directed to the 
principles of composition. 

The qualities most conspicuous in the fragments of 
Attius, and attributed to him by ancient writers, are, in 
the main, the same as those which the dramatic frag- 
ments of Ennius and Pacuvius exhibit. Cicero testi- 
fies to his oratorical force, to his * gravity,' and to the 
didactic purpose of his writings. His most important 
remains illustrate these attributes of his style, along 
with the shrewd sense and vigorous imderstanding of 
the earlier writers, and afford some traces of a new vein 
of poetical emotion, which is scarcely observable in earlier 
fragments. Horace applies the epithet ' altus,' Ovid that 
of * animosus' to Attius. Cicero characterises him as 
* gravis et ingeniosus poeta,' and attests the didactic 
purpose of a particular passage in the words that 
follow : ' scripsit gravis et ingeniosus poeta, non ut 
illos regies pueros, qui jam nusquam erant, sed ut nos 
et nostros liberos ad laborem et ad laudem excitaret.'^ 
The style of a passage from the Atreus of Attius is 
described by the same author, in the dialogue * De 
Oratore' as * contentum, vehemens, imminens quadam 
incitatione gravitatis.'* Oratorical fervour, energy, and 
dignity, seem thus to have been the most distinctive 
characteristics of his style. Virgil, whose genius made 
as free use of the diction and sentiment of native as of 
Greek poets, has cast the ruder language of the old poet 
into a new mould in some of the greatest speeches of the 
iEneid, and seems to have drawn from the same source 
something of the high spuit and lofty pathos with which 

^ ' The earnest and thoughtful poet so wrote, not to stimulate those princes, 
who did not then exist, but to stimulate us and our children to enei^ and 
honourable ambition.* — Pro Plando, 24. 

' ' Nervous, vehement, impending with a certain impassioned and weighty 
force.' — De Orat. iii. 53. 
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he has animated the personages of his story. The famous 
address, for instance— 

Duce puer virtntem ex me verumqae laborem, 
Fortunam ex aliia,^ 

though originally found in the Ajax of Sophocles^ was 
yet familiar to Virgil in the line of Attius — 

Virtuti sis par, dispar foitunis patria. 

The address of Latinus to Tumus — 

O pnestans animi juvenis, quantum ipse feroci 
Virtute exsuperas, tanto me impensiuB aBquum est 
Consulere atqne omiiis metueatem expendere casus,' 

is quoted by Macrobius as an echo of the strong speech 
and manly tenderness of the old tragic poet — 

Quanto magis te istius modi esse inteUigo, 

Tanto, Antigona, magis me par est tibi consulere ac jxarcere. 

The same author quotes two other passages, in which 
the sentiment and something of the language of Attius 
are reproduced in the speeches of the ^neid. The lofty, 
vehement, and fervid oratory, which is one of the most 
Roman characteristics of that great national poem, and is 
quite unlike the debates, the outbursts of passion, or the 
natural interchange of speech in Homer, recalls the manner 
of the early tragic poets rather than the style of the orato- 
rical fragments in the Annals of Ennius. The following 
lines may give some idea of the passionate energy which 
may be recognised in many other fragments of Attius— 

Tereus indomito more atque animo barbaro 
Ck)n8pexit in eam amore vecors flammeo, 
Depositns : facinus peasimum ex dementia 
Confingit.^ 

He gives expression also to great strength of will and 

^ * From me learn the lesson of duty and of high enterprise ; from others 
learn success.* 

* * Brave youth ! the more your valour has been tried, 
The more becomes it us, with due respect, 
To weigh the chance of war, which you neglect.* — Drydkn. 
^ * Tereus, in his wild mood and savage spirit, gazed upon her, maddened 
with burning passion, quite desperate ; in his madness, he resolves a cursed 
deed.' 
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true humanity of heart. There is no subtle reflexion in 
his style, but a plain enunciation of such truths as are 
suggested by the natural observation of life, and the 
imtincts of a manly nature. He shows a power of 
directly seizing the real aspects of human life, and setting 
aside false appearances and beliefs. The following may 
be quoted a/ exhibiting something of his moral stSngth, 
humanity, and direct force of understanding — 

ScId' at quern caique tribuit fortuna ordinem, 
Nunquam ulla humilitas ingeuium infirmat bonum.^ 

Erat istuc virile, ferre advorsam fortunam facul ;' 

Nam 81 a me regnum fortuna atque opes 
Eripere quivit, at virtutem non quit.' 

Nullum est ingeuium tautum, neque cor tarn ferum, 
Quod non labascat lingua, mitiscat malo.^ 

The following, again, like similar passages already quoted 
from Ennius and Pacuvius, is expressive of the poet's con- 
tempt for that form of superstition that had most practical 
hold over the minds of the Roman people : — 

Nil credo auguribus, qui auris verbis divitant 
Alienas, suas ut auro locupletent domos.^ 

Again, the view of common sense in regard to dreams 
is expressed by the interpreter, to whom Tarquinius 
applies, when alarmed by a strange vision — 

Rex, qu£e in vita U8ur|)ant homines, cogitant, curant, vident, 
Quieque agunt vigilantes agitantque, ea si cui in somno accidnnt 
BiinuB mirum est.^ 

Besides the characteristics already exemplified, one or 

^ ' Dost thou not know, that whatever rank fortune has assigned to a man, 
no meanness of station ever weakens a fine nature V 

* 'This was the part of a man, to bear adversity easily.' 

' ' Though fortune could strip me of kingdom and wealth, it cannot strip 
me of my virtue.* 

^ ' No nature is so strong, no breast so savage, which is not shaken by 
words, does not melt at misfortune.' 

^ ' I trust not those augurs, who enrich the ears of others with their 
words, that they may enrich their own houses with gold.' There is evidently 
a pun on the auris and auro. 

^ * O king, what men usiuilly do in life, what they think about, care about, 
see, — their pursuits and occupations, when awake, — if these occur to any one 
in sleep, it is not wonderful.' 
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two passages may be appealed to, as implying the more 
special gifts of a poet — force of imagination, and some 
sense of natural beauty. There is considerable descrip- 
tive power in the following lines, for instance, in which 
a shepherd, who had never before seen a ship, announces 
the first appearance of the Argo— 

Tanta moles labitur 
Freokebunda ex alto, ingenti sonitu et spizitu : 
Pne se undas volWt, vortices vi suacitat : 
Ruit prolapsa, pelagus respergit, reflat.^ 

There is a fresh breath of the early morning in these 
lines from the (Enomaus — 

Forte ante Auroram, radiomm ardentum indicem. 
Cum e somno in segetem agrestis cornutos cient, 
Ut rorulentas terras ferro rofidas 
P^scindant, glebasque arvo ex molli exsoscitent.' 

This is perhaps the first instance in Latin poetry of a 
descriptive passage which gives any hint of the pleasure 
derived from contemplating the common aspects of nature. 
Several other short fragments betray the existence of this 
new vein of poetic sensibility in Attius. The early 
unfolding of this kind of emotion seems to have been 
accompanied with some degree of affectation, or unnatu- 
ral straining after effect, very unlike the frank sincerity 
and directness with which the early poets express their 
moral convictions. The jingle of these lines, for in- 
stance, 

Hac ubi curvo litore latratu 
Unda sub undis labnnda sonit) 

reminds us of the alliterations and plays on words, which 



^ ' So huge a mass is approaching — sounding from the deep with a mi^ty 
rushing noise ; it rolls the waves before it, forces through the eddies, plunges 
forward, throws up and dashes back the sea.' — Quoted in Cic Dt Nai, 
Deor. ii. 35. 

^ ' By chance before the dawn, harbinger of burning rays, when the hus- 
bandmen bring forth the oxen from their rest into the fields, that they may 
break the red, dew- sprinkled soU with the plough, and turn up the clods 
from the soft soil.' 
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were seen to be among the errors of taste into which 
Ennius fell in striving to imitate a subtlety of reflexion 
altogether alien to his genius. 

It remains to sum up the most important results which 
have been obtained from a consideration of ancient testi- 
mony in regard to the early tragic drama of Bome, and of 
the fossil remains of this lost literature, as we find it col- 
lected and arranged, by the industry of modem scholars, 
from the works of ancient critics and grammarians. The 
Boman tragedies seem to have borne much the same 
relation to the works of the Attic tragedians as Roman 
comedy to the new comedy of Athens. Judging from 
ancient testimony, tragedy appears to have been received 
with as much favour as comedy. The expression of 
Quintilian, 'in comcedia maxime claudicamus,' ^ follow- 
ing immediately on the praise which he bestows on 
Pacuvius and Attius, impUes that in his opinion the 
earlier writers had been more successful in tragedy 
than in comedy. But a comparison between the frag- 
ments of the tragedians and the extant works of Plautus 
and Terence, proves that, in style at least, Boman comedy 
was much the most successful ; and this superiority is no 
doubt one main cause of its partial preservation. The 
style of Boman tragedy appears to have been direct and 
vigorous, serious, and often animated with oratorical pas- 
sion, but singularly devoid of harmony, subtlety, poetical 
refinement and inspiration. There is no testimony in fa- 
vour of any great dramatic conceptions or impersonations. 
The poets appear to have aimed at expressing some particu- 
lar passion oratorically, as Virgil has done so powerfully 
in his representation of Dido, Mezentius, Turnus, etc., but 
not to have created any of those great types of human cha- 
racter, such as the world owes to Homer, Sophocles, and 
Shakspeare. The popularity and the power of Boman 
tragedy, during the century preceding the downfall of 

* Inst. Or. X. i. 99. 
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the Republic, are to be attributed chiefly to its moral and 
didactic meaning, to the Roman bearing of the persons 
represented, to the national, and occasionally the poli- 
tical cast of the sentiments expressed in it, and to the 
plain and vigorous style in which they are enunciated. 
The works of the tragic poets aided the development 
of the Roman language. They communicated new ideas 
and experience, and fostered among the mass of the 
Roman people the only taste for serious literature of 
which they were capable. They must have exercised a 
beneficial influence also on the thoughts and lives of 
men. They kept the national ideal of duty, the * man- 
ners of the olden time,* the *fas et antiqua castitudo' 
(to use an expression of Attius), before the minds of 
the people : they inculcated by precept and by repre- 
sentations great lessons of fortitude and energy : they 
taught the wisdom of common sense, and touched the 
minds of their audiences with a humanity of feeKng 
naturally alien to them. No teaching on the stage 
could permanently preserve the old Roman virtue, sim- 
plicity, and loyalty to the Republic, against the cor- 
rupting and disorganising effects of constant wars and 
conquests, and of the gross forms of luxury, that suited 
the appetite of Rome ; but among the various influences 
acting on the mass of the people, none probably was of 
more unmixed good than the tendency of the tragic 
drama of Ennius, Pacuvius, and Attius. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE ORIGIN AND NATUKE OP EARLY ROMAN SATIRE — 

C. LUCILIUS, 148 B.C.-103 B.C. 

Poetical satire, as a branch of cultivated literature, 
arose out of the social and political circumstances, and 
the moral and literary conditions of Roman life in the 
second century b.c. The tone by which that form of 
poetry has been distinguished, both in ancient and 
modem times, is due to the original character of a 
remarkable man, belonging to that era, and to the 
spirit in which he regarded the world C. Lucilius 
was the inventor of satire, by first imparting a defi- 
nite purpose to an inartistic kind of metrical composi- 
tion, in which miscellaneous topics were treated in 
accordance with the occasional mood or interests of the 
writer. Although the art of Lucilius appears to have 
been rude and incomplete, and retained something of 
the vague general character belonging to the Satura 
of Ennius, yet he was undoubtedly the first Roman 
writer who used his materials with the aim and in the 
manner which poetical satire has permanently assumed. 
The indigenous Satura existing at Rome before the rise 
of regular literatui-e had been merged partly in the Latin 
comedy of Plautus, CaeciUus, etc., partly in the metri- 
cal miscellanies of Ennius and Pacuvius, which, though 
not written for the stage, retained the name of the old 
scenic medley. The new satire differed from Latin 
comedy in form and style, and still more in its earnest 
national purpose. The satire of Lucilius, and even that 
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of Horace, retained some features in common with the 
desultory medley which Ennius had formed out of the 
older Satura. But the latter was the parent of no per- 
manent form of literary art. The miscellanies of Varro, 
the most famous work produced on this model, were 
composed partly in prose and partly in verse, and were 
never ranked by the Romans among their poetical works. 
The former, on the other hand, was the parent of the 
satire of Horace, of Persius, and of Juvenal, and, through 
that, of the poetical satire of modern times. The spirit 
of humorous and censorious criticism, in which Lucilius 
treated the politics and morals, the literary taste and the 
social manners of his age, has become the essential char- 
acteristic of that great form of literature which derived 
its name from the old Italian Satura. 

Of all the forms of Roman poetry, satire was least 
indebted to the works of the Greeks. Quintilian claims 
it altogether for his countrymen — ' satira tota nostra est' 
WhUe the names by which they are known at once 
betray the Greek invention of the other great forms of 
poetic art, the name of satire alone indicates a Roman 
origin. It is true that Lucilius, like every educated 
man of his time, was well acquainted with the Greek 
language and literature. It is true also that the satiric 
spirit of Greece had found vent for itself in the works 
both of the early iambic writers, Archilochus, Simonides 
of Amorgos, and Hipponax, and of the great authors of 
the old political coi[iedy of Athens. But Roman satire 
sprang up and flourished independently of either of those 
kinds of composition. In national spirit and moral pur* 
pose, it was unlike the personal lampoons of the Greek 
satirists. It was perhaps not less personal, but was more 
earnest ; it was animated less by private emnity, and 
more by political spirit. It embraced also a much 
greater variety of topics. Horace finds a closer parallel 
to the satire of Lucilius in the old Athenian comedy. 
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These two kinds of literature have this in common, 
that they are the expression of public, not of per- 
sonal feeling. But though animated by a similar spirit, 
Roman satire was not imitated from Greek comedy. 
Each was the independent result of freedom in' dif- 
ferent ages and countries. Their difference in form 
arose out of fundamental differences in the character as 
well as in the genius of the two nations. Although 
Roman speakers and writers may have exercised a 
licence of speech and of personal criticism equal to that 
which prevailed in the Athenian democracy, and beyond 
what the spirit of personal honour has ever tolerated in 
modem times, yet the exposure of public men to ridicule 
on the stage was utterly repugnant to a Koman's sense 
of digni^The tendency of TRoman mind to express 
itself in abstract comments on life, rather than to repre- 
sent human nature in living forms, also favoured the 
assumption by Lucilius of this mode of literature, which 
addressed itself to the understanding of readers, and not 
to the vivid sympathies of spectators. 

In its nature as well as its origin, satire is seen to be 
an essentially Roman product. The rude germ out of 
which it was developed waa the Fescennina licentiay or, 
as it is called by Dionysius, the ^ KeprofjM^ kcu aarvpucfj 
ircuZiA^ native to the Italian people. But in assuming 
a regular literary form, this native wit of^th*^. Italian was 
tempered by tie gravity and vigorous undersfcuiding 
of Bome, and liberalised by the tastes and ideas of a 
Greek education. The age in which satire arose was one 
of strong political passions, of rapid intellectual growth, 
and of great moral disorganisation ; and all these con- 
ditions exercised a powerful influence on its character. 
As addressed not to the imagination but to the practical 
understanding, it was in a peculiar manner the literature 
of a people * rebus natus agendis.' It combined the wis- 
dom of the ' abnormis sapiens,' expressing itself in pro- 

L 
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yerbial sayings^ anecdotes, and homely illustrations ; the 
keen perceptions, intelligence, and wit of an energetic 
and educated society ; the earnest purpose of a moral 
reformer : and the practical philosophy, which results 
ftoM tie nnx«l Jdy of J. andUks. Their eir- 
cumstances, temper, and pursuits, united these various 
elements, in dijSerent proportions, first in LuciUus, 
and after him in Horace. They wrote what interested 
themselves, in accordance with their own natural bent, 
and in doing so, they appealed to the practical and 
social tastes of their countrymen. While the higher 
poetical imagination was a rare and exceptional gift 
among Eoman authors, and was probably appreciated 
only by a limited class of readers, there was in Roman 
satire a true popular tone, and a real adaptation to the 
national charaxjter, understanding, and circumstances. 
As the most genuine product of actual Roman life, it 
was, if not so luxuriant, a more vigorous plant than 
any other species of Roman poetry. It is seen growing 
up in hardy vigour under the free air of the Republic, 
attaining to mature perfection amid the rich intellectual 
life of the Augustan age, and still fresh and vital in the 
general intellectual languor and corruption of the Empire. 
The thoroughly Roman character of satire is attested 
also by the fact that other Roman poets and authors^ 
besides those who professed to foUow in the footsteps of 
LuciHus, have exhibited the satiric spirit. The shrewd 
sense of Ennius, the earnest indignation of Lucretius, 
the bold freedom of Catullus, attest their affinity, in 
some elements of character, to the Roman satirists. 
There may be remarked also in the best modem works 
of poetical satire, — such as the Absalom and Ahitophel, 
the Prologue to the Satires of Pope, the Vanity of 
Human Wishes, — a conscious or unconscious echo of 
that vigorous sense and nervous speech, which accom- 
panied the great practical energy of the Romana 
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Satire was not only a national product, but it per- 
formed originally a public or political function at Rome. 
Even under the Empire, when free speech and comment 
on the government were no longer possible, the Roman 
satirists claimed to perform an office similar in spirit to 
that which the Republic in its best days had devolved 
on its most honourable magistracy. But the writings 
of LuciUus, while they aimed at performing this im- 
portant public object, strove at the same time to play 
an active part in the politics of the day. With the 
freedom of a tribune and the severity of a censor, he 
held up the men of high and low degree to public 
criticism— 

Pkimores populi arripait populnmqae tributim ; 

and assailed the position of politicians and statesmen, 
on the grounds either of public delinquency or of per- 
sonal inmxorality. Nor was his satire confined to ag- 
gressive criticism : he made it a vehicle also of political 
partisanship, and painted the private virtues of Scipio 
and Lselius, as well as the vices of their antagonists — 

Attamen et justum poteras et scribere fortem 
Sdpiadem at sapiens Lucilios.^ 

Lucilius must have thus performed for his contempo- 
raries something of the same kind of pubHc office as is 
performed in the present day by the newspaper. 

He had, moreover, other public aims, besides that of 
political partisanship. He endeavoured, by moral means, 
to eflfect objects which the Roman State endeavoured to 
eflFect by direct legislation. The various sumptuary laws 
of that age, and the enactments made to repress the study 
of Greek rhetoric and philosophy, emanated from the 
same spirit which led Lucilius to denounce the increase 
of luxury and the affectation of Greek manners among 
his contemporaries. The strong Roman appetites and the 

1 * Yet yon might represent him as just and brave, as the wise LuciUus 
represented Scipio/ — ^HoR. Sat, ii. i. 17. 
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novelty of new studies prevailed over the artificial re- 
straints of legidative enactments, and over the humorous 
and earnest teaching of satire. But satire might act 
upon the character with a power beyond that of censors 
or sumptuary laws. While it could brand notorious 
offenders it was able also to unmask hypocritical pre- 
tences — 

Detrahere et peUem, nitidaa qua qnisque per ora 
Cederet, intronum tiirpis.^ 

It could stimulate to virtue as well as denounce fla- 
grant offences. By directing the activity of intellect^ 
awakened by the new studies, to the questions of the 
day and the interests of the State, it might hope suc- 
cessfully to contend with Greek rhetoric in educating 
men for the contests of public life and for their practical 
duties as citizens. 

Satire has been defined by a Latin grammarian as 
* Carmen maledicum et ad carpenda hominum vitia 
compositum.'* But this definition expresses only one 
side of its oflBce. It suggests no notion of those fami- 
liar writings of Horace, in which he gives a pleasant 
account of his habits and mode of life in town and 
country, or of that in which he humorously narrates 
his various adventures on his journey to Brundusium. 
The writings of Horace and Lucilius bore a more varied 
and miscellaneous character both in form and sub- 
stance. Horace expresses his opinions and feelings in 
the form sometimes of a dialogue, sometimes of a 
familiar epistle, sometimes of a discourse put into the 
mouth of another, sometimes of a moral disquisition. 
He makes abundant use of fables, anecdotes, personal 
portraiture, both real and imaginary, autobiography, and 

^ * To strip off from every one the skin, in which he, base at heart, passed 
sleekly before the eyes of the world.* — Hon. Sat. n. i. 64. 

' ' A poem of a censorious character, and composed for the purpose of assail- 
ing the vices of men.' 
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self-analysis. The fragments of Lucilius, and the notices 
about him in ancient authors, prove that in these respects 
Horace was following in his footsteps. One of his satires 
was evidently written in the form of an epistle to a 
friend ; in one he described a journey to the Sicilian 
Strait ; in one a discourse on gluttony was put into the 
mouth of Laelius. The testimony of Horace, contained 
in the lines — 

Die velut fidis arcana Bodalibos olim, etc., 

implies that Lucilius used his satire as a natural vehicle 
for expressing everything that interested him, in his own 
life and in the circumstances of his time. In regard to 
the miscellaneous nature of the topics treated by him, 
and the frankness of his personal revelations, his parallel 
is Montaigne,-the father of the prose essay, which, in 
some respects, has performed the fimction of ancient 
satire more completely than even the poetical satire of 
modem times. 

C. Lucilius, according to the Eusebian Chronicle, 
was bom at Suessa Auruncorum, B.o. 148, and died 
at Naples rc. 103. The correctness of these dates has 
been questioned on several grounds, but the circum- 
stances urged against them are not incompatible with 
their accuracy.^ He served in the Numantine war,* 
and, as Numantia was taken b.c. 133, he must have 
joined the army before the regular miUtary age. But 
such service was not uncommon on the part of volun- 
teers, and in some cases was compulsory. Horace 
applies to him the term * senex' (* vita senis'), but his 
use of the word in that passage cannot be pressed as 
proving that the poet reached a greater age than is 
attributed to him in the Chronicle. The language of 
Cicero {De Oral. i. ^6) implies that he was dead some 

' The objections are fully stated and answered in the article on Lucilius, 
by Professor Ramsay, in Surra's Dictionary of Ancient Biography. 
« Vkll. Pat. ii. 9. 
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time before b.c. 91. His birthplace is marked by the 
line of Juvenal — 

Per quern magnns eqaos Aarunce flexit alumnuB.^ 

He was a member of the Equestrian order, a fact to 
which Horace alludes where he speaks of himself as 
being * infira Lucili censum.' Horace gives a lively and 
agreeable picture of the intimacy subsisting between 
Scipio, LsbUus, and the young poet, who, if the dates of 
the Eusebian Chronicle are right, could only have been 
about nineteen years of age at the time of Scipio's death. 

Qnin, ubi Be a vulgo et scena in secreta remorant 
VirtuB Scipiade et mitis aapientia Lieli, 
Nogari cum illo et discincti ludere, donee 
Decoqueretur olus, soIitL' 

The circle of Scipio and LseHus embraced the men 
most eminent in war and statesmanship, in literature and 
philosophy, and was, according to all ancient testimony, 
distinguidied by a plain but not austere simplicity, by 
genuine worth and friendliness among its members^ by 
intellectual activity and refinement, and by nature and 
ease in its enjojrments. The charm of his social wit and 
Uvely temperament may have obtained for Lucilius, when 
little more than a boy, his admission into this distin- 
guished circle ; and his intimacy with the first soldier 
and the most prudent statesman of his time probably 
gave that practical and political bent to his satire, which 
made it a much more real power than the abstract mora- 
lising of a young satirist like Persius, whose mind had 

1 I. 20. 

' * When the virtue of Scipio and the mild wisdom of Leelius had withdrawn 
into retirement from the throng and stage of life, they naed to idle and play 
with him in easy undress till their dinner of vegetables was ready.'—- ^!^. 
II. i. 71-4. 

The terms used here, and the comment of the sgholiast^ who mentions tK*t 
on one occasion Lucilius was found chasing Leelius round the room with his 
table-napkin, afford a certain corroboration of the dates given by the 
Chronicle, by suggesting the idea of the extreme youth of Lucilius at the 
time of his intimacy with Scipio. 
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been fed on the study of books and the conversation of 
his teachers. His friendship for these statesmen led him 
to oppose the extreme popular party, the friends and 
partisans of the Gracchi. Among the public men who 
were most vehemently assailed by him were P. Cornelius 
Lentulns Lupus, L. Hostilius Tubulus, — notorious for 
openly receiving bribes, while presiding at a trial for 
murder, and L. Papirius Carbo, the friend of C. Gracchus 
and the suspected murderer of Scipio. The more reput- 
able name of Metellus^ is also coupled by Horace with 
that of Lupus among the objects of his political satire — 

Aat liBso doluere Metello, 
Famosisque Lnpo cooperto versibus.* 

Yet that he bore the character of a popular poet, and did 
not write for the amusement of an exclusive circle, is 
intLmated by the fact that he was honoured at his death 
by a pubUc funeral, and is implied in a saying of his that 
he wished to have neither the most ignorant nor the most 
learned men for his readers.* He wrote, as he said, for 
Tarentines, Consentini, and Sicilians, rather than for 
formidable critics, like Scipio and Rutilius.* Little is 
known of his life with the exception of this early inti- 
macy with Scipio and Laslius. His bold personal attacks 
seem to have made him many enemies, and, on one 
occasion, he was assailed by name on the stage. The 
author of this assault was acquitted, while a writer who 
had taken a similar liberty with the tragic poet Attius 
was condemned. The account given of Lucilius by 
Horace, especially in those characteristic lines quoted in 
a former chapter^ — 

lUe velut fidia, eta, 

^ Q. Csecilius MeteUns Macedonicus, of whom Cicero says {De Off, i. 25), 
' Qualifl fuit inter P. Africanum et Q. Metellam sine acerbitate diaseoBio.' 

* * Were they pained when Metellus was assailed or Lupus was bespattei-ed 
with verses that made him infamous.' — ScU. ii. i. 67. 

^ CicDe OraL ii. 6. 

* Cic. De Fin. i, 3. * Vide mp%;a^ i»age 23. 
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suggests the notion of an independent^ self-reliant life, 
which found instruction and enjoyment in study, in 
travelling, and in retirement, as well as in society. As 
contrasted with the rest of the early poets, he was com- 
paratively a young man when he died at Naples in the 
year B.a 103. 

He was the author of thirty books of satires. Most of 
these were composed in hexameter verse ; a few of the 
later books in iambic and trochaic metres. Nothing is 
known in regard to the number of satires contained in 
each book. The fragments preserved from them are very 
numerous ; but in a large majority of cases, very unim- 
portant. There are only three or four consecutive pas- 
sages of sufficient length to give a fair idea of his style. 
Many single lines have been preserved by grammarians^ 
as illustrating peculiarities id the use of words. Such 
fragments naturally produce the impression of abnormal 
difficulty and roughness ; but this impression is produced 
much more by the isolated lines, preserved by gramma- 
rians, than by the longer passages^ found in the works of 
Cicero and Lactantius. The plan on which a few of these 
satires were constructed may still be faintly traced, along 
with clearer vestiges of some of the subjects discussed, 
and some of the characters represented in them ; but it 
is important to remember that they were of the nature 
of miscellaneous compositions, in which various topics^ 
not closely connected together, were treated as they may 
have suggested themselves to the author, rather than 
works of art, each constructed with a distinct unity of 
purpose. Horace, who had a great admiration of his 
genius, as well as a strong sense of his imperfections, 
testifies to the haste with which he wrote — 

Nam fuit hoc vitiosuB : in hora ssepe ducentos, 
Ut magnum, versus dictabat stans pode in iino ; ' 

^ * For iu this he was at fault : he would dictate two hundred verves in 
an hour, standing on one foot, as if it were a great matter.* — Sat I. 4-9. 
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and the impreasioD produced by the collected fragments 
of any one of the books of satires is, that they were 
written with great discursiveness, as well as careless 
rapidity — 

Garmliis atqae piger scribendi f ene laborem. 

The first Book of Satires was dedicated to the con- 
temporary grammarian, L. iElius Stilo, as may be 
gathered from the line, 

Haa res ad te acriptas Luci miaimus .^Hi. 

This book represented a councU of the gods, assembled 
to consider how the Roman State might be preserved — 

Quo pacto popiilam atqae nrbem servaie potiflset 
Amplin' Romanam ; 

and contained the lines quoted by Cicero,^ in which 
some of the most notorious public characters were 
branded with infamy — 

Tubnlos si Lucius unquam 
Si Lupus ant Carbo, Neptuni filiu', Divos 
Esse putassety tain perjums et impius tile 
Puisset?* 

In the third book he gave that account of his journey 
from Rome to the Sicilian Strait, which is imitated by 
Horace in the fifth satire of his first book From the 
line, 

Mantica canteri costas gravitate premebat, 

it is inferred that he made the journey on horseback ; 
and Horace probably had that line in his mind when he 
wrote the passage — 

Nunc mihi curto 
Lne licet mulo, vel, si libet, usque Tarentum, 
Mantica coi lumbos onere ulceret, atque eques armos.' 

The fourth book contained an address of Lselius against 

" De Nat. Dear. L 23. 

' * If ever Lucius Tubulus, if Lupus or Garbo, that son of Neptune, had 
believed in the existence of the gods, would he have beeu so perjured and 
impious ?* 

' * Now I may go, if I please, even as far as Tarentum, on my humble 
mule, with the saddle-bugs galling his flanks, aud the rider his shoidders." — 
Sat. I. vi 104. 
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the luxury and the gluttony of the time, in which men- 
tion was made of the sturgeon, which gained notoriety 
for the Frs^o, Gallonius, and which is introduced also 
by Horace in the discourse on the same subject which 
he attributes to the rustic Ofella — 

Hand ita pridem 
Galloni pneooois erat acipensere mensa 
Infamis.^ 

Both LucUius and Horace mention, among the favourite 
delicacies of their gourmands, sows' teats, fatted fowls, 
and a pike caught between the bridges of the Tiber. 
Lucilius has the lines, 

ninm Btimina dacebant» atque altilium lanx, 
Hunc pontes Tiberinn' duo inter captn* catillo.' 

The last line may be compared with the lines of 
Horace — 

Unde datum sentis, InpuB hie TiberinuB, an alto 
CaptuB, hiet? pontesne inter jactatos, an amnis 
Ostia sub TuBci?' 

The fifth book contained a letter to a friend who had 
neglected to visit him during an illness, and began with 
the foUowing lines— 

Quo me habeam pacto, tametsi non quaeri*, docebo, 

Qnando in eo numero mansti, quo in maxima nunc est 

Para hominum, ut periisse velis, qnem visere nolne— 

Ris cum debueris. Hoc nol- et debueris, te . 

Si minu* delectat, quod trrxyw Isocratium est, 'o— 

xXi7/K0^5que simul totum ac crvfA/uipouctwdes 

Non operam perdo.^ 

This passage illustrates two characteristics of the satire 

^ Sat, II. 2. 46. 

^ ' One yielded to the cbarm of sow's teats and a dish of fatted fowls ; 
another, to a glutton of a pike that had been caught between the two bridges.' 

^ ' On what grounds do you know whether this pike, that gapes on the dish, 
is a Tiber fish, or has been caught at sea ; whether it has been tossed about 
between the bridges, or near the mouth of the Tuscan river?* — SaL IL iL 31. 

* ' I will tell you how I am, though you don't ask me, since you are 
of that kind of which most men now are ; who would rather that the man 
whom you did not choose to visit,, when you ought, had died. If this not- 
and debueris does not please you, as an instance of the "Isocratic want 
of art>" of "the tiresome*' and the "puerile," I don't waste my time on the 
matter.' 
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of Lucilius, — his habit of mixing up many Greek words 
in his style, and the critical attention which he bestowed 
on propriety of expression. The ninth book of the satires 
was apparently a dissertation on questions of ortho- 
graphy, grammar, and criticism. In other satires, Luci- 
Uus examined and criticised the writings, and especially 
the diction, of the earlier Latin poets, as may be inferred 
from the lines of Horace — 

Nil comis tragic! mutat Lnciliiu Atti ? 
Non ridet Tersus Enni gravitate nunores ?^ 

and from an expression of Aulus Gellius (after mention- 
mg Pacuvius and Attius) — ' Clariorque tunc in poematis 
eorum obtrectandis Lucilius fuit/* 

The traces of the outline of these and of the other 
books of satires are necessarily very faint. More cer- 
tainty, however, may be attained in regard to the sub- 
jects treated in some of them. The fragments in which 
these subjects are indicated are especially interesting, 
from the fact that the vices and peculiarities assailed by 
Lucilius re-appear in the pages of the later satirists, and 
are, indeed, the chief modes of excess to which the 
Roman temperament was prone. The ordinary Roman 
character was liable to fall into one of two extremes — 
either a coarse sensuality and vulgar ostentation, or ex- 
treme meanness and avarice. These were the opposite 
results of the sudden acquisition of enormous wealth by 
a people of strong physical organisation, adapted and 
trained to practical pursuits, long accustomed to an 
austere frugality, and endowed with little patural taste 
for the refined pleasures of life. The intensity of the 
Roman temper tended also to produce those one-sided 
types of character which have been the favourite subjects 

^ * Does the xylite Lucilius refrain from correcting the style of the tragic 
poet Attius? Does he not laugh at the verses of Ennius, as wanting in 
dignity V — Sat i. x. 54. 

^ ' And Lucilius at that time was more famous by his censures on their 
poems.* — XVII. 21. 
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of comic and satiric portraiture. The gluttons and the 
misers of Horace — ^his Maenius, for instance^ and his 
Avidienus — are amongst his most strongly marked per- 
sonal sketches. LuciHus witnessed the same vices in 
his time, and exposed them to ridicule with even greater 
freedom. It is certain that Horace has used the names, 
which Lucilius first transferred to his pages firom real 
life, as typical representatives of the vices which he 
satirises. Among these are the names of Nomentanus, 
Maenius, and Gallonius, all gluttons and men of profligate 
character. In the discourse against luxury, supposed to 
be spoken by LseUus, the following lines occur — 

Publi, O gurges, Galloni ! es homo miser, inquit, 
Ccenasti in vita nunqnam bene, quom omnia in ista 
Ck>n8amis squilla atque acipenaere quom decumano.^ 

A line from another satire is directed against this form 
of sensuality, which grew up into still more gigantic 
proportions from the decay of the higher energies imder 
the Empire — 

Viyite loroones, comedones, vivite ventres.' 

A line which Horace has imitated* — 

Porpnreo tendt tnnc lataa gausape mensas,^ 

marks the beginning of that luxury and love of show 
which vulgarised the Boman character in the times of 
Horace and Juvenal. 

Money-making and usury formed a natural outlet 
for the practical energy of the Romans, when the accu- 
mulated treasures of the world were thrown open to 
their enterprise, and when war and politics no longer 
absorbed their attention. The restless discontent of the 

^ * Publius Gallonius, thoa whirlpool of excess ; thou art a miserable 
man (he says) ; never in thy life hast thou supped well, since thou spendest 
all thy substance in that lobster and that monstrous sturgeon.' 

^ * Long live ye gluttons, gourmands, belly-gods.* 

^ Gausape purpureo mensam pertersit. — Sat, ii. viii. 1 1 . 

* *Then he wiped the ample table with a purple doth.' 
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merchant, the sedulous pains of the usurer, the mean- 
ness and self-inflicted penance of the miser, are painted 
by Horace, as different types assumed by the love of 
money in his day. The same disposition appears in the 
fragments of Lucilius, sometimes in contrast with the 
rational happiness of simple living. The Unes— 

Denique nti stulto nihil est satis, omnia cum sint ;^ 

Rngosi passique senes eadem omnia quserunt ;* 

Sic tu QloB fructos qneras adversa hieme olim 
Queis uti possis ;' 

and others of like import, remind the reader of pa^ea 
where Horace exposes the foUy and meanness of avarice, 
or inculcates the lessons of good sense and moderation 
in the use of money. 

From several of the fragments, it is obvious that 
Lucilius satirised other modes of licentiousness besides 
the excess of gluttony. One book appears to have been 
directed against the character and manners of women, 
and there are several passages expressive of the objec- 
tions against marriage, which prevailed among the most 
educated and wealthy Romans during the last ages of 
the Republic. Aulus Gellius quotes a passage to the same 
effect from a speech of Q. Metellus :* * Si sine uxore pos- 
semus, Quirites, esse, omnes ea molestia careremus ; sed 
quoniam ita natura tradidit ut nee cum illis satis com- 
mode, nee sine illis ullo modo vivi possit, saluti per- 
petuse potius quam brevi voluptati consulendum.'* This 
recommendation of marriage as an evil to be encountered 

' ' As the fool finds nothing sufficient, however much he may have.' 
' 'Wrinkled and withered old men all are intent on the same objects.' 
' * Seek you those gains which you may hereafter put to use when the 
storms of adversity come.' 

* This was the Q. Metellus Macedonicus, already mentioned, though the 
words are attributed by Aulus Gellius to Q. Metellus Numidicus. 
. ^ * If, Quirites, we could do without wives, we should all keep clear of 
that plague; but since, in the way of nature, we cannot live with them 
comfortably, nor without them in any way, we should provide rather for 
the continued good of the world, than for our own brief gratification.' 
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only under a sense of duty and necessity, implies the 
same estimate of the character of women, which is hinted 
in several passages of Lucilius, as, for instance, this pas- 
sage from Book xxvi. — 

Homines ipsi hanc sibi molestiam ultro atque SBrumnam offenmt^ 
Dacunt uxores, producunt quibus hffic faciant liberos.^ 

The intellectual peculiarities, as well as the social and 
moral evils of the time, were also assailed in his satire. 
The following passage, directed against the credulity of 
the age, is a continuous specimen of his style, and is an 
instance of that vigorous protest against superstition 
which waa made by all the earher writers- 

Terriculaa Lamias, Faoni quas Pompiliique 
Institaere Numn, tremit lias, hie omnia ponit^ 
Ut pueri infantes credunt signa omnia ahena 
Vivere, et esse homines ; et sic isti omnia ficta 
Vera patant» credont signis cor inesse in ahems. 
Pergola pictonim, veri nihil, omnia ficta.^ 

Another remarkable passage, which is quoted below, in 
illustration of the author's style, reprobates the growing 
taste for public speaking, and the insincerity of character 
thereby produced. The pretensions of the kind of philo- 
sopher, who is a favourite subject of ridicule to Horace, 
are exposed in the following lines — 

Penola, si qofldris, canteriu', servn*, segestre 
Utilior mihi, quam sapiens ;' 

And in these — 

Mundo nondum etiam omnia habebit qui sapiens, si 
Formosus, dives, liber, rex solu' videtur.* 

^ < Men voluntarily bring this plague and vexation on themselves ; they 
marry wives, they beget children, to whom they may act in the same way.* 

* ' These bugbears and goblins from the days of the Fauni and of Nums 
Pompilius fiU him with terror ; he believes anything of them. As children 
suppose that brazen statues are alive and are real men, so they fancy aU these 
delusions to be real ; they believe that images of brass have a heart ; mere 
painter*s blocks, no reality, aU a delusion.' 

^ ' A great-coat, if you ask me, a nag, a slave, a wrapper, is of more use 
to me than your philosopher.' 

^ * The philosopher wiU not yet have everything in the world, though he 
alone is supposed to be handsome, rich, free, a king.' 
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Men of the worlds among Roman writers, like Lucilius, 
Catullus, Horace, and Juvenal, were especially intolerant 
of all kinds of pedantry and aflFectation, whether displayed 
by the professors of an austere and artificial system of 
life, or by the poetasters against whom Catullus waged 
his warfare. The affectation of Greek manners and 
tastes by Titus Albutius, is ridiculed in a passage de- 
scribed by Cicero,^ as being written * cum multa venustate 
et omni sale/ Lucilius, as may be learned both from 
his own fragments^ and from the testimony of Horace, 
was himself fond of mixing Greek words and phrases 
with his Latin style. This practice, though continued 
in familiar epistles, was condemned by the good sense 
of Horace, as unsuited for writings addressed to the 
public. But it came not unnaturally to Lucilius, who 
wrote with careless ease in the familiar and conversational 
style of men educated in the new learning, and power- 
fully attracted by the interest and novelty of the Greek 
language and literature. 

To judge of the style of Lucilius solely from the frag- 
ments preserved by grammarians, as illustrating pecu- 
liarities of language, would probably be to exaggerate 
the harshness and difficulty of his ordinary manner. 
The terms applied to him by Cicero and even Horace, 
such as ' comes,' * perurbanus,* and the like, imply that 
his mode of expression was that natural to refined and 
educated men of his age. The value which he attached 
to education appears from a saying of his quoted with 
approval by Cicero, that he considered no one could be 
an orator, who was not a man of liberal education, 
* neminem esse in oratorum numero habendum, qui non 
sit omnibus iis artibus qu^ sunt libero homine dignae, 
perpolitus.'^ Among the few continuous passages that 
Lave been preserved from his works, the two following 
may be quoted as specimens of his style. The first 

1 Dt Fin. I. 3. * De Oral. i. 16. 
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exemplifies the serious moral spirit with which ancient 
satire was animated ; the second vividly represents and 
rebukes one of the most prevalent pursuits of the age — 

VirtoSy Albine, est pretinm penolvere Temm, 

Qaeis in versamur, queis yivima* rebu', potesse : 

Virtus est hominis, scire id, quod quseque habeat res. 

Virtus scire homini rectum, utile, quid sit houestum ; 

Quae bona, quie mala item, quid inutile, turpe, inhonestum ; 

Virtus quierendsB rei finem scire modumqtie : 

Virtus divitits pretium persolvere poRse : 

Virtus id dare quod re ipsa debetur honori : 

Hostem esse atque inimicum homiuum mommque malonim, 

Contra defensorem hominum morumque bonorum, 

Hos magnifacere, his bene velle, his vivere amicum ; 

Commoda pneterea patriae sibi prima putare, 

Beinde parentnm, tertia jam postremaque nostra.^ 

There is neither poetical grace nor rhetorical artifice in 
the expression of these sentiments ; but the language is 
clear, natural, and serious, with a tone both earnest and 
dignified, befitting the practical sense and the healthy 
moraUty of the thoughts. The next passage, written in 
language equally plain and forcible, gives a graphic pic- 
t^fof theVowing ta^te for forensic oratoiy- 

Nunc vero a mane ad noctem, festo atque profesto, 
Toto itidem pariterque die, populusque patresque 
Jactare indu foro se omnes, decedere uusquam, 
Uni se atque eidem studio omnes dedere et arti, 
Verba dare ut caute possint, pugnare dolose, 
Blanditia certare, bonum simulare vimm se ; 
Insidias facere, ut si hostes sint omnibus omnes.' 

Much is said by ancient writers of his learning and 

^ 'Virtue, Albinus, consists in being able to give their true worth to 
the things on which we are engaged, among which we live. The virtue 
of a mau is to understand the real meaning of each thing : to understand what 
Lb right, useful, honourable for him ; what things are good, what bad, what 
is unprofitable, base, dishonourable ; to know the due limit and measure in 
making money ; to give its proper worth to wealth ; to assign what is really 
due to honour ; to be a foe and enemy of bad men and bad principles ; to 
stand by good men and good principles ; to extol the good, to wish them 
well, to be their friend through life. Lastly, it is true worth to look on 
our country's weal as the chief good ; next to that, the weal of our parents ; 
third and last, our own weal.' 

' ' But now from morning till night, on holiday and week>day, the whole 
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wit ('antiquse et vemaculse festivitatis'), and of the bold- 
ness and vehemence of his invective — 

Secuit LuciliuB lurbem, 
Te, Lupe, te, Maci, et geDoinum fregit in illis.^ 

But no particle of imaginative power or poetical suscep- 
tibility has been attributed to him. His satires were not 
the result of imitation nor of mere literary taste, but of 
his force of character, hLs practical sense, and his ardent, 
impetuous love of virtue. That impetuosity of tempera- 
ment ran through his whole style. Horace applies to 
him the phrase *fluere lutulentum,'^ as characteristic of 
the force and haste with which he threw oflF his two 
hundred lines before and as many after supper. Yet he 
admits that he was' more polished than the earlier poets. 
He seems at least to have paid more attention to gram- 
matical and idiomatic purity of speech. As in the case 
of most ancient and modern humorists, previous to the 
present century, the jfreedom of his language appears 
occasionally to have passed into coarseness. His re- 
mains, however, do not enable us to judge fairly of the 
character and quality of the wit for which he was 
admired by his countrymen. Sincerity and force are 
the most striking characteristics of his style, so far as 
the remaining fragments allow of any criticism on the 
subject 

The satire of Lucilius, like that of Horace which was 
founded upon it, fulfilled two offices of literature — 
that of representing the manners and characters of the 
time, and especially the tastes and pursuits of the author 

clay alike, common })eopIe and senators are bustling about within the Forum, 
never quitting it — all devoting themselves to the same practice and trick 
of wary word-fencing, fighting craftily, vying with each other in jwlito- 
ness, assuming airs of virtue, plotting against each other as if all were 
enemiee.' 

^ ' Lucilius scourged the city — you, Lupus ; you, Mucius — and broke liis 
grinders upon them.' — Persius, i. 1 15. 

2 • Flowing on, in a muddy stream.* 

M 
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himself; and that of a teacher, a censor, and a critic. 
A frank and bold temper, a keen and vigorous mider- 
standing, enabled him to succeed in both oflfices of sa- 
tiric writing. His portraiture of living men may have 
been coloured by public feeling and political partisan- 
ship ; but there is no ground for attributing to him 
anything of personal envy and vindictiveness, or of mere 
rhetorical indignation. The line in which Horace sums 
up his character — 

Scilicet nni lequus virtuti atque ejus amicis,^ 

is a fine tribute to the sterling worth of his writings. 
He was vehement in invective, because he was tho- 
roughly earnest in his purpose to expose vice and base- 
ness among the high and low with impartial severity. 
Although probably few writers of verse have had less 
poetical faculty, yet by his originality and force of char- 
acter he became the favourite of his own time and coun- 
try, and he alone among Roman writers has introduced 
ri;w and permanent {L of poefy into the woHd. 

^ ' Always on the side of virtue only, and of xHrtiie's friends.* 



CHAPTER VII. 

REVIEW OF THE FIRST PERIOD. 

The authors whose fragments have been examined in 
the last four chapters were, with the exception of the 
writers of comedy, the only poets of eminence who 
adorned the two centuries from the end of the First 
Punic War till the last age of the Republic. We hear, 
indeed, of the names of a few other poets who flourished 
about the beginning of the first century rc. A poem 
on the Istrian War was written by Hostius ; and the 
name of Porcius Licinus is known as the author of a 
critical work on Roman poetry, from which the two 
following lines are preserved— 

Punico bello secundo Musa pinnato gradu 
Intiilit 86 bellicosam in Romuli gentem feram.^ 

The same author is quoted by Aulus Gellius,* along with 
Valerius iEdituus and Q. Catulus (the colleague of 
Marius in his consulship, b.c. 102), as the writer of 
short amatory epigrams. But there is no reason to 
suppose that any of these poets exercised a great in- 
fluence on Roman literature. The satires of Lucilius 
must be regarded as the last of the important works 
which were produced in this period. Half a century 
elapsed before the appearance of the poems of Lucre- 

' ' la tlie Second Panic War, the Mase, with wingeil Bpeed, entered the 
fierce, warlike nation of Romulus/ 
* XIX. 8. 
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tius and Catullus, which come next to be considered. 
But before passing on to this more familiar ground, a 
few pages may be devoted to a rapid review of the 
general features, powers, and attainments which marked 
the few original men by whom Roman feeling and 
thought were first expressed in verse, and by whom the 
rude speech of Latium was first moulded into a literary 
language. 

With stiiking individual vaiieties of character, these 
poets present something of a common aspect, distinct 
from that of the literaiy men of later times. They were 
placed in different circumstances, and lived in a different 
manner from the poets who adorned the last days of the 
Republic and the Augustan age. The spiiit and culture 
of their time tended also to produce marked peculiarities 
in the form and substance of their poetry. 

Like nearly all the literary men of later times, they 
were of provincial birth and origin. They were thus 
bom under circumstances more favourable to, or at least 
less likely to repress, the expansion of individual genius, 
than the public life and private discipline of Rome. 
Their minds were thus also more open to the reception 
of new influences ; and their position as aliens, by cut- 
ting them off* from an active public career, may have led 
them to tmn their energies to litemture. Their provin- 
cial birth and Greek education did not, however, check 
their Roman sympathies, or prevent them from stamp- 
ing on their writings the impress of a Roman character. 

While, in common with many of the later poets, they 
had come originally as strangers to Rome, unlike tJieni, 
they seem to have, in later years, resided habitually 
within the city. The taste for country life prevailing in 
the days of Cicero and of Horace was not manifest to any 
great extent in the times of Ennius and Lucilius. The 
great Scipio, indeed, retired to spend the last years of his 
life at Liternum ; and Cicero mentions the boyish delight 
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of Lfelius and the younger Africanus in escaping from the 
public business and the crowded streets of Rome to the 
pleasant sea-shore of Caieta/ But the early poets, with 
the exception of Lucilius, were men of moderate means 
and station ; nor had any Maecenas then appeared to 
bestow farms or country-houses on his literary friends. 
By their circumstances, as well as tlie general taste of 
their time, they were thus brought almost exclusively 
into contact with the life and interests of tlie city ; and 
this, no doubt, was among the causes why their works 
were more distinguished by their strong sense and under- 
standing than by any fine poetic susceptibility. 

It is remarkable that nearly all the early poets lived 
to a great age, and maintained their intellectual vigour 
unabated to their latest years ; while of their successors 
none reached the natural term of human life, and some 
among them, like many great modem poets, were cut oflT 
prematurely before their promise was fulfilled. The 
finer sensibility and more passionate agitation of the 
poetic temperament appear, in some cases, to exhaust 
prematurely the springs of life ; while, in natures more 
happily balanced, or formed by more favourable circum- 
stances, the gifts of genius seem to be accompanied by 
stronger powers of life, and to maintain the freshness of 
youth unimpaired till the last. The length of time dur- 
ing which NsBvius, Ennius, Pacu^nius, and Attius exer- 
cised their art suggests the inference, either that they 
were men of firmer fibre than their successors, or that 
they were tempered to a more enduring strength by the 
action of their age. As the work of men writing in the 
fulness of their years, their poetry was founded on the 
mature interests of manhood, and was addressed . to 
the more serious and practical sympathies of their coun- 
trymen. 

But perhaps the most important condition determin- 

1 De Oral. it. 6. 
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ing the original scope of Roman poetay, was the pre- 
dominance in that era of public over personal interests. 
Like Virgil and Horace, most of the early poets were 
men of moderate station, who by their genius and char- 
acter forced their way to eminence, and became the 
familiar friends of the foremost men in the State. But 
while the poets of the Augustan age owed the charm of 
their existence to the patronage of the Court, the earlier 
poets depended for their success maialy on popular 
favour. The intimacy subsisting between the leaders of 
action and of literature during the second centmy B.C. 
arose from the mutual attraction of greatness in different 
spheres. The chief men in the Republic obtained their 
position by active service to the State, and by the display 
of capacity and character in a great and open career. 
The personal attachment of men of literature to eminent 
statesmen was also a bond connecting them with the 
public interests. The poets of that age, while united, 
by taster and sympathies, to the men of highest social 
station, became neither the flatterers nor the favourites 
of a class, but employed their powers to foster public 
spirit, and to uphold the national character and dignity. 
The forms of poetry first adopted at Rome are those 
in which the great subjects of human interest, that do 
not immediately affect the individual, are best repre- 
sented. The passions and pursuits of private life were 
embodied in the lyrical and elegiacal poetry of a later 
age. But the poetry of the second century rc. was 
founded on those moral and national sources of interest 
which men feel independently of their own fortunes. 
In this era alone the poetry of Rome was, like that of 
Greece in every era, addressed to popular sympathy. 
The crowds that witnessed and applauded the represen- 
tations of tragedy, afford a sufficient proof that the re- 
production of Greek subjects and personages could be 
appreciated without the accomplishment of a Greek 
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education. The popularity of the poem of Ennius is 
attested by his own language, as well as by the evi- 
dence of later writers. The honour of a public funeral 
awarded to Lucilius, implies the general appreciation 
with which his contemporaries enjoyed the wit, sense, 
and moral worth which secured for his satire the favour 
of a more refined and critical age. 

This general popularity is a strong argument in favour 
of the originality of this early literature. It implies the 
power of embodying some sentiment or idea of national 
or public interest. Thus Eoman tragedy appears to 
have been received with favour, chiefly in consequence 
of the grave Soman tone of its maxims, and the Eoman 
bearing of its personages. The spectators saw, under 
the outward guise of ancient Greek heroes or demi- 
gods, an embodiment of the gravity of speech and de- 
meanour, the fortitude and dignity of character, that 
formed their highest ideal The epic poetry of the age 
did not, like the Odyssey, relate a story of personal 
adventure, but unfolded the annals of the State in con- 
tinuous order, and appealed to the pride which men 
felt, as Romans, in their history and destiny. The satire 
of Lucilius was not intended merely to afford amusement 
by ridiculing the follies of social life, but played a part 
in public affairs by political partisanship and antagonism, 
and maintained the traditional standard of manners and 
opinions against the inroads of foreign influences. The 
national tones, both of the serious and satiric poetry of 
the age, appealed directly to the citizens of a free, power- 
ful, and orderly Republic, in which popular boldness 
was tempered by patrician dignity, and the conflicting 
passions of the present were moderated by the steadfast 
memories of the past. 

The national character of this poetry is attested also 
by the kind of feeling which it embodied, and the 
spirit which it breathed. While the tragic and satiric 
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poetry of the time expressed the moral and prac- 
tical energy of the Eepublic, the poem of Ennius first 
gave a voice to the imaginative susceptibility latent 
in the Roman temperament. Their earlier institutions 
and their later art prove that the Romans, although a 
grave and a practical people, and not gifted with creative 
genius, were yet open to the influence of a certain class 
of high and powerful emotions. Thus it was through 
the silent impulse of imaginative enthusiasm that they 
were moved in early times to commemorate their great 
men by statues, public monuments, and ancestral images. 
This impulse was something quite diflFerent from the 
hero-worship of the Greeks, which arose out of their 
tendency to attribute supernatural power both to the 
mythical personages of ancient legend, and to historical 
personages who, in their life or by their death, had power- 
fully impressed their imagination. The Roman feeling, 
on the other hand, had its root in the admiration of com- 
manding character, and gratitude for services which had 
magnified the State. Such a feeling was liable to change 
or violent revulsion when directed towards living men, 
who were either too honest * to serve the hour,' or who 
were not preserved by greatness in one sphere from 
faults or errors in another. But the lapse of time act- 
ing through the reconciling power of the imagination, 
brought out the image of past greatness in stronger relief 
and more harmonious proportions. So too the effect of 
time acting through the imagination upon their char- 
acter, is seen in the tenacity with which the Romans 
clung to ancient memories, and in their sense of the 
vital connexion of their past career with the grander 
destiny awaiting them. The Greeks cherished their 
genealogies, professing to extend in unbroken series to 
the Olympian gods ; and, in the ripest epoch of their civi- 
lisation, they looked back upon their heroic age through 
the richly-blended coloura of poetry and religion. But 
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the past was to them altogether ideal, undefined by 
accurate limits of time, and separated by an untraversed 
gulf from actual realities. The Romans, on the other 
hand,. both in the epoch of their most vigorous growth, 
and of their established empire, looked back upon their 
past, not as a time of mythical brightness, but as the 
real morning of the long day through which they were 
acting the foremost part in human affairs. 

Their institutions again were in a peculiar manner 
impressed with the stamp of majesty. Many passages 
in the Attic dramatists show that the highest minds of 
Greece were deeply moved in spirit and imagination 
by ideas of law and authority. But the actual adminis- 
tration of affairs was not surrounded with the same 
august associations at Athens as at Rome. The ancient 
forms and attributes of English government appealed 
to a feeling analogous to the Roman sense of majesty, 
and thus it is easier to find a parallel to this char- 
acteristic of Roman poetry in English than in Greek 
literature. Milton especially, whose republicanism was 
in harmony not so much with the equality and change- 
ful energy of Greek democracy, as with the orderly and 
commanding spirit of Rome, is, in modern times, the 
most powerful exponent of that form of imaginative 
feeling,, which, in Ennius, expressed itself in loyalty to 
the Commonwealth, and which, in another age, when 
freedom was no longer possible, moved Virgil to become 
the sincere panegyrist of the imperial government. 

The Roman mind was also in aU ages powerfully 
affected by outward pomp and ceremonial. This ten- 
dency appeared even in early times before the plainness 
of private Uving was lost in the luxury of the Empire. 
The glory which Pericles claims for his countrymen — 
* <l>iKoKdKov^€if fi€T eifreXeiasi' — would have had no attraction 
for the natural temper or the acquired tastes of Rome. 
Thus, for example, tlic pride of the old Republic pro- 
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claimed itself in the long triumphal procession by which 
a great military success was celebrated, while the simple 
taste of the Greeks is seen in the plain trophy, erected 
as a memorial of the rout of the enemy, on the field 
of battle. A similar contrast between the two races is 
suggested by the diflFerence in their architecture. While 
the genius of Greece expressed itself in works of deU- 
cate and graceful proportion, the Roman temperament 
sought its satisfaction in works of colossal design and 
of massive execution, and such as bore the promise of 
great duration. These native characteristics of feeling, 
sympathy, and taste, are all recognised in the fragments 
of the poetry of Ennius, and prove that his genius, 
though moulded by the master-spirit of Greece, drew its 
deepest nourishment froui those powerful emotions which 
in early times, helped to form the men, manners, and in- 
stitutions of Rome, and which were so congenial to her 
temper, that they long survived even the decay of her 
political virtue and moral purity. 

This vein of imaginative feeling running through the 
national epic poem of the Republic scarcely betrays it- 
self in the fragments of the early dramatic or satiric 
poetry. Moral fervour is the most general and predo- 
minant characteristic which is recognised in the remains 
of the other writers. It may be observed, that the liter- 
ature of every age and country which is inspired by the 
sense of greatness in practical affairs — ^whether it takes 
the form of poetry, history, oratory, or philosophy — has 
exhibited this ardour of dignified emotion, sometimes 
glowing openly in the style, sometimes betrayed by an 
ironical restraint. In Roman literature the force of 
moral emotion is felt in its immediate, rather than in its 
subtler effects, and nowhere with more simple directness 
than in the fragments of the early writers. The qua- 
lities in human nature which call out in them this glow 
of moral sympathy may be summed up in the word 
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vh^itas^ — the manlier instincts, obedient to the sense of 
public duty. The sti-ong reality of their feeling is 
implied in the characteristic word gravitas, — expressive 
of the constancy of an ardent, as opposed to the tran- 
sient excitement of a passionate nature. 

The serious purpose of the early poets appears to have 
been independent of any beUef in the religious traditions 
of Eome, and of any adherence to the schools of philo- 
sophy. The relation of the visible life of man to an 
invisible order, — the thought of which dominates over 
the mere human interest of the Greek drama, — finds 
scarcely any voice in the earlier Roman poetry. Ennius, 
indeed, in whom the imaginative was curiously blended 
with the sceptical spirit, had proclaimed the mystical 
faith of Pythagoras in the transmigration of the soul ; 
but he was also the first to introduce to his country- 
men the negative and prosaic rationalism of Euhe- 
merus. The other poets of the time attacked the cre- 
dulity and superstition of their age, apparently with- 
out any sense of the need of a more rational belie£ On 
the other hand, the morality which they inculcate ap- 
pears to have rested on natural strength of character and 
the sense of public duty, without any direct support 
from philosophic rules and tenets. Indirectly, indeed, 
at this time, the easy doctrines of Epicurus had been 
partially difiused through life by the pleasant unsys- 
tematic tfeaching of the new comedy ; and perhaps the 
grave moral tone and magnanimous maxims of Roman 
tragedy may have owed some indirect debt to the spirit 
of Stoicism, which was beginning to find its congenLnl 
sphere of action in Roman energy. But neither of these 
systems was at that time generally professed and applied 
to life with that logical intensity which marked the 
later Stoics and Epicureans. 

lliere is no ground for believing that the early poets 
were men of subtle or comprehensive thought. Their 
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fragments contain no original speculation on human 
affairs ; they afford more evidence of the attraction 
exercised by physical than by ethical inquiries. Their 
understanding was more practical than reflective- The 
intellectual excellence which is most clearly stamped on 
all their minds is common sense. Roman critics speak 
with admiration of the urhanitas of Lucilius, but they 
have preserved few favourable specimens of his wit or 
irony. The humour of the Romans was not accompanied 
with any play of imagination. It seems to have been 
rather the other side of their strong perception of de- 
corum, utility, and rectitude. The * home-bred humour ' 
of Lucilius appears, from all ancient testimony, to have 
been of this direct and practical kind, and to have been 
used in aid of his earnest moral purpose in assailing 
the folhes and vices of his contemporaries. 

In passing from the substance of the early liter- 
ature to its merits and defects in point of form and 
style, the first point to observe is its apparent rude- 
ness in proportion and design. The fragments of 
the narrative poems of the age afford clear evidence 
of the inartistic conception and workmanship of the 
original poems. It is more difficult to determine the 
plan on which the lost dramas were constructed ; but 
the fragments of all the early tragic poets produce the 
impression of careless, unfinished execution. The satire 
of Lucilius retained much of the character of the original 
satura^ and continued to treat the most miscellaneous 
topics in a free and discursive manner. In contrasting 
the consciousness of their art expressed by all the 
Augustan poets, with the evident neglect • of form and 
style in the early literature, it is natural to infer that 
the Roman mind was slowly educated by imitative effort 
to literary accomplishment. The refined works of later 
times show a careful and elaborate w^orkmansliip, not, 
like the masterpieces of Greek poetry, the spontaneous 
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evolution of uature. The early poets, on the other 
hand, express what they have got to say in a direct 
and natural manner ; but their indifference to form 
and style, or their failure in attaining these accom- 
plishments, is the cause why their complete works only 
supplied materials for more careful artists, instead of 
remaining as the living witness of the most interesting 
epoch in Boman history. 

The careless ease with which they wrote conduced, 
however, to their great literary productiveness. Among 
the later poets, Ovid alone can be compared to them in 
regard to the extent and variety of his compositions; 
The labours of his predecessors had made his path com- 
paratively smooth and easy. But the early poets were 
like the settlers in a new country who are spared the 
pains of careful cultivation, from the absence of previous 
occupation, and the large extent of groimd thus open to 
their industry. The first tragedians were also writers 
of comedy. Naevius enjoyed great reputation in epic as 
well as dramatic poetry. Pacuvius obtained fame as a 
painter before he was distinguished as a poet. Attius 
was the author of annals and critical works, as well as 
of a great number of dramas. The energy and versa- 
tility of Ennius, exercised in many fields of literature, 
would have been remarkable in any age and amongst 
any people. He was the type of one phase of Eoman 
genius, Catullus the type of the other. They have little 
in common except the qualities of vigour and sincerity. 
The greatest contrast, both in their careers and their 
poetic gifts, is forced upon the mind when one com- 
pares the rude fragments of the lost works of Ennius, 
which embodied the results of a long, active, hearty, and 
serious Ufe, with the one small volume which still pre- 
serves the flower of a few passionate years, as fresh as 
when the young poet first sent it forth : 

Ariila inodo pumice exitulitam. 
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The style of the early poets was marked by haste, 
harshness, and redundance, occasionally by verbal con- 
ceits and similar errors of taste. That of the writers of 
comedy, on the other hand, is easy, natural, and el^ant. 
The LatiQ language seems thus to have adapted itself 
to the needs of ordinary social life more readily than 
to the expression of elevated feeling. Though many 
phrases in these fragments are boldly and vigorously con- 
ceived, few passages are written with continuous ease 
and smoothness, and the language constantly halts, as 
if inadequate to the emotion which labours under it. 
The style has, in general, the merits of directness and 
sincerity, often of freshness and vigour, but wants 
altogether the depth and richness of colour, combined 
out of many ancient memories and feelings in the 
language of a more imaginative people. Their merits 
of style, such as the simple force with which they go 
directly to the heart of a matter, and the grave earnest- 
ness of their tone, are qualities characteristic rather of 
oratory than of poetry. But this colouring of their 
stylel very diffeLt from the artificial rhetoric of the 
literature of the Empire. The oratorical style of the 
early poets was the natural result of a sympathy with 
the most practical intellectual instrument of their age. 
The rhetoric of the Empire was the expression of an 
artificial life, in which literature was cultivated to be- 
guile the tedium of compulsory inaction, and the highest 
form of public speaking had sunk from its proud oflice 
as the organ of political freedom into a mere exercise 
of pedants and schoolboys.^ 

The same impulse in this age which gave birth to the 
forms of serious poetry, stimulated also the growth of 
oratory, history, and comedy. While these different 
modes of mental accomplishment all acted and reacted 
on one another, oratory appears to have exercised the 

' Cf. Ut pueris placeas et declamatio firw. — Jrv. x. 1G7. 
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most influence on the others. Roman literature is alto- 
gether more pervaded by oratorical feeling than that of 
any other nation, ancient or modem. From the na- 
tural deficiency of the Eomans in dramatic and specu- 
lative genius, the rhetorical element entered largely into 
their poetry, their history, and their ethical discussions. 
Cicero identifies the faculties of the orator with those 
of the historian and the philosopher. His treatise De 
Claris Oratoribus bears witness to the energy with 
which this art was cultivated for more than a century 
before his own time ; and the remains of Ennius and 
Lucilius confirm this testimony. It was from the im- 
passioned speech of the forum that the Eoman language 
filrst acquired its capacity of expressing great emotions. 
All the serious poetry of the age bears traces of this in- 
fluence. Roman tragedy shows its affinity to oratory in 
its grave and didactic tone. This affinity is further im- 
plied in the political meaning which the audience at- 
tached to the sentiments expressed, and which the actor 
enforced by his voice and manner. It is also attested 
by the fact that in the time of Cicero, famous actors 
were employed in teaching the external graces of 
public speaking. The theatre was a school of elocu- 
tion as much as a place of dramatic entertainment. 
Cicero specifies among the qualifications of a speaker, 
* Vox tragoedorum, gestus paene summorum actorum.' 
Although the epic poetry of the time mainly appealed 
w a different class of sympathies, yet the fragments 
of speeches in Ennius indicate that kind of rhetorical 
power which moves an audience by the weight and au- 
thority of the speaker. Roman satire could wield other 
weapons of oratory, such as the fierce invective, the 
lashing ridicule, the vehement indignation which have 
often proved the most powerful instruments of debate in 
modem as weU as ancient times. 

Historical composition also took its rise at Rome at 
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this period. Although the earliest Roman annalists com- 
posed their works in the* Greek language, it was not 
from the desire of imitating the historic art of Greece 
that this art was first cultivated at Rome. The origin 
of Roman history may be referred rather to the same 
impulse which gave birth to the epic poems of NsBvius 
and Ennius. The early annalists were men of action 
and eminent station, who desired to record the important 
events in which they themselves had taken part, and to 
fix them for ever in the annals of their country. History 
originated at Rome in the impulse to keep alive the record 
of national life, not, as among the Greeks, in the spell 
which human story and the wonder of distant lands 
exercised over the imagination. It was essentially com- 
memorative, with little dramatic colouring or philoso- 
phical reflection. Its office was not to teach lessons of 
political wisdom, but to satisfy a Roman's pride in the 
past and his trust in the future of his country. The 
word annates suggests a different idea of history firom 
that entertained and exemplified by Herodotus and 
Thucydides. The purpose of building up the record of 
unbroken national life was present to, though probably 
not realised by, the earliest annalists who preserved the 
line of magistrates, and kept account of the religious 
observances in the State : in the time of the expansion 
of Roman power, this purpose directed the attention of 
men of action to the composition of prose annals, and 
stimulated the productive genius of Nsevius and Ennius; 
and when, in the Augustan age, the national destiny 
seemed to be fulfilled, the same purpose inspired the 
great epic of Virgil and the ^colossal master- work of 
Livy.' 

This was also the flourishing era of Latin comedy. 
Plautus was the contemporary of Naevius and Ennius : 
Terence as well as Lucilius lived in the circle of Lselius 
and the younger Africanus. Other writers of comedy, 
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such as Csecilius and Afranius, were ranked by their 
countrymen as equal to those whose plays have come 
down to modem times. Owing to our imperfect know- 
ledge of the social manners of the time, and to our want 
of any specimen of the Attic new comedy on which 
that of fiome was built, it is impossible to say what 
amount of originahty there was in Koman comedy. It 
is probable that Koman tragedy deviated more from the 
original type which it imitated, and assumed more of a 
national character, than Roman comedy. It is easier to 
modify the representation of ideal t3rpes of man than the 
representation of the social life of any particular age. 
There was apparently little in common between the Athe- 
nian maimers and hfe in the days of Menander, and those 
of the Romans in the days of the great Scipio or of Tibe- 
rius Gracchus. Roman satire dealt with the humours 
of private life with more freedom than Roman comedy, 
but there is not much in the fragments of Lucilius that 
directly reminds the reader of the characters brought on 
the stage by Plautus and Terence. Of the early forms 
of literature, comedy had the least bearing on pubhc or 
national life, yet it must have aided in awakening an 
intellectual interest among a rude and untutored people, 
and also in modifying the Roman temper and ways of 
thought Its tendency must have been to break up the 
old Roman cast of character into a more cosmopohtan 
type, to accustom the minds of men to the idea of an 
easy life of pleasure in opposition to the austere virtue 
enforced by ancient discipline, and to some extent to 
bring the national religion into contempt. The same 
causes contributed to the decline of tragedy as of co- 
medy at Rome, especially the separation in taste be- 
tween an educated class and the mass of the people, 
who, under the stimulus of wars and sensual indulgence, 
craved for a coarser excitement than what is afforded by 
the liveliest form of intellectual pleasure. 

N 
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The fragments of this early literature, originally scat- 
tered through the works of many later authors, and 
collected together and arranged by the industry of 
modem scholars, are thus seen to possess great and 
varied interest. They recall the features of the remark- 
able men by whom the foundations of Boman literature 
were laid, and the Latin language was first shaped into 
a powerful and symmetric organ. They present the 
Boman mind in its earliest contact with the genius of 
Greece; and they are almost the sole contemporary 
witnesses of national character and public feeling in the 
most vigorous and interesting age of the Republic 
They throw also much light on the national sources of 
inspiration in the later Eoman literature. The poets 
whose remains have been examined are seen to be men 
hving the life of citizens in a Republic, appealing to 
popular taste, not to the sjrmpathies of a refined and 
limited society ; men of mature years and understand- 
ing, animated by a serious purpose and with a strong 
interest in the affairs of their time ; rude and negligent 
but direct and vigorous in speech, — more remarkable for 
energy, industry, and common sense, than for the finer 
gifts and susceptibility of genius. Their poetry spring- 
ing from their sympathy with national and political Ufe, 
and from the impulses of the will and the manlier ener- 
gies, was less rich, varied, and refined than that which 
flows out of the religious spirit of man, out of his pas- 
sions and affections, or of his imaginative sense of the 
life and grandeur of nature. But in these respects the 
early poetry was of essentially a Roman spirit, in har- 
mony with the direct strength, the plain sagacity, the 
severity, fortitude, and dignity of Rome. 

The accomplished art of the Augustan age, and of the 
age immediately preceding the overthrow of the Re- 
public, owed much of its national and moral nourishment 
to the vigorous life of this early literature. The earnest 
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enthusiasm of Ennius was caught up and repeated by 
Lucretius, — his patriotic tones by Virgil. The lofty 
oratory of the ^Eneid was an echo of the grave and 
ardent style of early tragedy. The strong sense and 
knowledge of the world, the frank communicativeness 
and lively portraiture of Lucilius reappeared in the fa- 
miliar writings of Horace, while his fierce vehemence 
and bold invective were reproduced by the great satirist 
of the Empire. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

LUCRETIUS — PEKSONAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

It is in keeping with the isolated and independent 
position which Lucretius occupies in literature, that 
scarcely anything is known of the circumstances of his 
life. As in the most civilised epochs of antiquity, there 
was little inclination for personal adventure apart from 
public action, so there was slight interest felt in personal 
biography when unconnected with the main stream of 
political history. It was only after the decay of creative 
genius, when the place of poets and philosophers was 
filled by rhetoricians and grammarians, and when public 
spirit had been extinguished with the loss of liberty and 
national life, that curiosity began to be directed to the 
lives of men eminent in thought and literature. But 
this curiosity was combined with little disposition to 
criticise the evidence of the statements by which it was 
satisfied. A kind- of spurious mythology gathered round 
the names of the early poets and philosophers, in some 
cases shapiag itself out of a vague tradition of real 
events, often the mere creation of an idle fancy. It is 
thus natural to regard with suspicion any very remark- 
able statements concerning the personal history of an- 
cient writers, which are unsupported by contemporary 
evidence. 

Although the name of Lucretius is mentioned in the 
literature of his own age,^ the sole account of his life 

* Cicero, Episi. ad QuinL Fralr, ii. 11 ; C>)RN. Nep. Atticus, 12. 
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which has reached modem times cannot be traced to 
any source near his own time. This accomit rests on 
the authority of Hieronymus, who, in the Eusebian 
Chronicle, mentions that the poet Titus Lucretius was 
bom in the year b.c. 95 (according to the common 
reading) ;^ that after having been driven mad by a 
love-potion, and having composed several books in 
his lucid intervals, which were corrected by Cicero, 
he committed suicide in the forty -fourth year of his 
age. Donatus, in his life of Virgil, mentions that 
Lucretius died on the same day on which Virgil as- 
sumed the toga virilis, in the year b.o. 55 ; but he 
says nothing of his having committed suicide. The 
contemporaries of the poet, and the later writers by 
whom he is mentioned, are entirely silent about this 
remarkable history ; nor is it corroborated by any allu- 
sion in literature anterior to the Eusebian Chronicle. 
It is perhaps fanciful to look for any internal evidence 
in the poem, either to strengthen or shake the pro- 
bability of the story. One great modem critic' sees 
in the unrelieved intensity of the work a symptom of 
that morbid strain of mind which readily passes into 
insanity. But it might be urged, on the other hand, 
that the power of sustained feeling and consistent 
thought which the work manifests in a remarkable de- 
gree, is rather the evidence of sanity of genius and 
strength of understanding. 

Besides the doubts arising from the silence of the 
contemporaries and immediate successors of the poet, 
there is something in the aspect of this story which 
excites suspicion. It has the air of being the inven- 
tion of a late era, to which the name of Lucretius was 

^ B.C. 99, according to LachmanD ; B.C. 98, acconling to C. Fr. Hennaan. 
Diaputatio de Scriptoribue illustribus, quorum tempora Hieronymus (xd EuBdni 
Chronica annotavit. 

' De Qiiincey. 
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probably known merely by a vague reputation. The 
poem on which his fame rested is not likely to have 
been popular at any time, nor was it easily understood 
by general readers.^ His supposed atheism, and his 
denial of at least one of the cardinal points in all reli- 
gions, might, in an age Uttle gifted with the feculty of 
literary criticism, but just awakening to the paramount 
importance of religious truth, invest his name with that 
kind of mysterious horror which clings to the memory 
of eminent men who are believed to stand apart from 
the common hopes and faith of mankind The tradi- 
tions which float about in connexion with the destinies, 
and especially with the dying hours of such men, shape 
themselves in accordance with the faith and feelings of 
those who receive them ; and a doom so mysterious and 
calamitous as that of madness and suicide might well 
appear to the minds of Christians in the third or fourth 
centuries to be the fitting consequence of what seemed 
to them a daring impiety and unbelief. It might be 
urged further against the probability of the story, that 
it is but a vulgar credulity which ascribes a myste- 
rious potency to a love-philtre. It would be strange 
if so remarkable a poem had been written in the lucid 
intervals of insanity. It would be not less strange if 
it could be shown that any drug was known to the 
ancients capable of producing so terrible an effect on 
the human mind. 

Whether, indeed, this vague story of love, madness, 
and suicide be an unsubstantial myth of a late age, like 
the myths that gathered round the name of Plato, or a 
meagre and distorted account of real facts, is beyond 
the reach of our knowledge. And it is perhaps better 
to dismiss it altogether from our minds, not only on the 
ground of its uncertainty, but as being too bare and 
slight, even if it were accepted, to make the poet's life 

* Cf. QrJNTiL. Ifuit. Or. x. i. 87. 
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and genius more intelligible. It is more favourable to 
a candid estimate of the work that it should be read 
in a frame of mind undisturbed by any doubts of its 
author's sanity. No new light is thrown on the mean- 
ing of the poem, either by accepting or rejecting this 
account of the author's personal history. 

One part, however, of the statement in the Chronicle 
derives apparent confirmation from internal evidence. 
A careful examination of the structure of the poem first 
led Lachmann— the most eminent and original of aU 
the later critics on Lucretius — to the conclusion that it 
must have been left in an unfinished state at the author's 
deatL In this conclusion the more recent editors^ of 
Lucretius agree. From the state in which the poem 
has reached us, especiaUy from the occasional want of 
arrangement in the^gument of the later books,^ it may 
fairl7be inferred that before it wa. given to the world 
it passed through the hands of some editor, who has not 
performed his task very skilfuUy. But there is con- 
siderable difficulty in accepting the statement that this 
editor was Cicero. His own silence on the subject of 
his editorial labours, when contrasted with the general 
communicativeness of his epistles, suggests some doubt 
of the truth of the story. This doubt is increased by 
the slight notice of the poem in a letter to his brother 
Quintus : — * The poem of Lucretius is just, as you say, 
a work not of much genius, but of great art. But, when 
you come here, if you can read the Empedoclea of Sal- 
lustius, I'U think you really a man, though hardly a 
human being." The strong opposition of Cicero to the 
doctrines of Epicurus — a feeling which he has expressed 

^ Bernays and Mr. Munro. 

' This point is discussed in the next chapter. 

3 Lucretii poemata, ut scribis, ita sunt, non moltis luminibus ingenii, moltie 
tamen artis. Sed quum veneris, virum te putabo, si Sallustii Einjiedoclea 
legeris, hominem non putabo. — Cic. Mpist, ad Q. FraL ii. 11. 
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with some contempt, and with probable allusion to this 
poem, in the Tusculan Disputations^ — suggests a further 
doubt as to his having taken upon himself the task of 
editing the work of so ardent a partisan and polemic as 
Lucretius. The tendency of the imagination to find 
some bond of connexion between eminent literary con- 
temporaries, or to invest some popular author with the 
whole glories of his age— a tendency exemplified in the 
present day by the fancy that has attributed the compo- 
sition of the plays of Shakspeare to the genius of Bacon 
—may account for the origin and reception of this belief 
during the four centuries which elapsed between the age 
of Lucretius and that of Hieronymus. 

The difficulties in connexion with the statement that 
the poem was corrected or edited by Cicero have led 
Lachmann and Bemays^ to the opinion that the person 
referred to was Quintus, and not Marcus Cicero. This 
opinion gains some confirmation from the fact that 
Q. Cicero was himself both a writer of poetry and a 
student of philosophy. But, on the other hand, it 
seems impossible that a writer in the fourth century A.D. 
should apply the familiar name of Cicero, not to the 
famous orator and philosophic writer, but to his com- 
paratively obscure brother. No hint, moreover, to justify 
this opinion, is conveyed in the passage in which the 
poem is spoken of. Nothing more is implied in that 
passage than that Quintus had recently read the poem, 
and had, in a letter to his brother, expressed an opinion 
on its merits similar to that contained in the reply to 

1 Tusc Dup. I 2h 

The whole chapter ib applicable to Lucretios ; and the sentcDce, — * Qu» 
quidem cogitans soleo ssepe mirari nonnulloram insolentiam philosophorum, 
qui natone cognitionem admirantur, ^itaqtie inventcri et principi gratias exsul- 
tantes aguni eumque venerantur ut deam^^ pointedly refers to him. 

' Mr. Munro, in the preface to his edition of the text of Lucretinsy inti- 
mates his dissent from them on this point, and adheres to the belief that the 
I>oem was really edited by M. Cicero. 
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his letter. The words of Cicero are to this effect, — ' I 
agree with you about the merits of Lucretius, but I shall 
be much surprised if you can read through another work 
of the kind — ^the Empedoclea of Sallustius.' This slight 
and cursory notice of the poem, the absence of all allu- 
sion to their editorial labours, and the juxtaposition in 
which the two philosophical works are mentioned^ all 
seem to favour the conclusion that neither M. Cicero nor 
his brother had any more connexion with the one work 
than with the other. 

The only really trustworthy inference which can be 
drawn from this notice of the poem is, that it had been 
read by both the brothers^ shortly before the date of the 
letter, that is, about the end of the year b.c. 55, or the 
beginning of B.c. 54. Some expressions in the intro- 
duction to the poem itself appear to indicate that Lucre- 
tius was engaged in its composition a few years before 
this date. It has been conjectured,^ with much pro- 
bability, that the pointed lines — 

Nam Deque nos agere hoc patriai tempore iniquo 
PossumuB 8Bquo animo nee Memmi dara propago 
Talibus in rebus communi deaae salnti,* 

refer to the time when Memmius was Praetor, b.c. 58, 
and distinguished himself by his opposition to Julius 
Caesar and his partisan Clodius. The term, patriai 
tempore iniquo, might well apply to any time in that 
period of restless intrigues and conspiracies^ which pre- 
ceded the outbreak of the great civil war. From the 
nature of the work, and from several expressions in it, 
it may be inferred that Lucretius had been a long time 
engaged upon his task. It may accordingly fairly be 
concluded that the poem was written some time be- 

* By Mr. Munro, in the Journal of ClassiccU and Sacred Philology^ voL i., 
page 38. 

* * For I cannot devote myself to this task with a qtiiet mind in the evi! 
days of my country, nor can the noble scion of the line of Memmins, at 
Ruch a time, fail in his duty to the commonwealth.' — i. 41 -.3. 
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tween the years B.c. 60 and b.c. 55. On the supposi- 
tion that it was published after the author's death, the 
date assigned by Donatus for that event may be ac- 
cepted as resting on very probable, if not certain evi- 
dence. 

It may well, indeed, have happened that Lucretius 
attracted little notice during his lifetime. His philo- 
sophy, which was not merely a speculative system, but 
a practical rule of conduct, preached the wisdom of 
withdrawing altogether from the passions and the business 
of the world. The tastes which the poem indicates are 
those of a man who had sincerely accepted his master's 
motto, *\a6e fiuoaa^iy' — *pass through life unknown.' There 
is no ground for believing that he had written or done 
anything to acquire distinction before his work appeared. 
There is no expression in the writings of any of his 
literary contemporaries which implies any personal in- 
timacy with him. It is, however, a curious coincidence, 
that the one friend whom Lucretius is known to have 
possessed, C. Memmius, to whom the poem is dedicated, 
is the object of intense hatred and scorn to the con- 
temporary poet Catullus. Virgil, a great admirer and 
diligent student of Lucretius, makes no allusion to his 
personal fortunes ; but the language in which he evi- 
dently refers to him in the second Georgic would cer- 
tainly appear strange, if written by one who had any 
knowledge of the tragical history with which the name 
of the older poet was associated in a later age.^ 

Lucretius is thus known to us solely as the author of 
a great didactic poem, as the poetical exponent of the 
ancient atomic philosophy, and as the fervent teacher 
of the moral doctrines of Epicurus. The poem, which is 

^ Felix, qui potiiit remm cognoscere causas, 
Atqne metuB omnes et inezorabile fatiim 
Subjecit pedibos, strepitomqae Acherontis avari. — 

Oeorg. ii. 490. 
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entitled De Rerum Natura, — a translation of the title, 
* wepl il>utr€(o^/ which the earlier Greek philosophic poets 
gave to their works, — is the sole result of his life, the sole 
witness of his circumstances and personal characteris- 
tics. But it throws scarcely the faintest light upon his 
history. Nothing is known, either from the poem or 
from any other source, of the author's birthplace, paren- 
tage, and connexions ; of his education, of his ordinary 
place of residence, of his career in life, of his good or 
evil fortune. But from an attentive study of the work, 
there may be discerned some traces of his temper and 
disposition, of his inner life and occupations, of the 
aspect which the world presented to him. Great reli- 
ance may be placed on these indirect personal revela- 
tions, from the extreme sincerity of his language. No 
writer, ancient or modern, uses words more truthfully, 
or shows a greater contempt for all rhetorical artifices. 
The language in which he expresses this contempt^ re- 
minds us of the terms in which Thucydides charac- 
terises the writings of the early logographers.* Of 
Lucretius it may confidently be affirmed that his words 
are the clear mirror of his thoughts. And as he throws 
liis whole heart into his subject, and seems to have 
concentrated upon it the whole experience of his life, 
the poem possesses much of the interest of a personal 
revelation, as well as of a great philosophical argument 

In his personal relations he is known only from the 
dedication of the work to C. Memmius, a man of some 
distinction in politics and literature. The terms in which 
Lucretius addresses him. 



^ Omnia enim stolidi magis admirantnr amantque, 
Inyereis quae sub verbis latitantia cemunt, 
Veraque constituunt, quae belle tangere poasunt 
Aures et lepido quae sunt fucata sonore. — i. 643-6. 

• oihe &$ Xoycypd^ fyviOeffaM M rh xpoeorfay&rtpov r§ dxpodcti 1j iXii$i^r(p». 
— ^Thtjc. I, 21. 
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Sed tua me virtus tamen et sperata Toluptas 
Suavifl amicitias,^ 

have the air of being written by one who was addressing 
not a patron but an equal fnend. It may be inferred, 
therefore, that the poet, Uke his friend, belonged to the 
higher and wealthier class of Romans, to which class, 
indeed, literary distinction appears to have been con- 
fined at that time. Memmius bore a prominent part in 
the politics of the day, and, like many of his contem- 
poraries, combmed the characters of a pohtician, a man 
of letters, and a man of pleasure. Both his public and 
private character were bad, and his career ended in dis- 
grace. As a Hterary man, he was known as the author 
of amatory poems, more remarkable for their immo- 
rality than their elegance. The graceful compliment of 
Lucretius, 

MemmiacUB nostro qnem tu« dea, tempore in omni 
Omnibna oniatum Toluiflti excellere rebus,' 

contrasts strangely with the words of bitt«r scorn in 
which Memmius is characterised by Catullus. From 
time to time in the course of his poem, Lucretius appeals 
by name to his friend, sometimes expressing an anxious 
fear lest he should relapse into the errors of the popular 
belief. But it is to be remembered that in giving to his 
argument the form of a personal address, Lucretius 
was following the example of the oldest didactic and 
philosophic poems. The frequent introduction of the 
name of Memmius into the poem is not therefore to be 
pressed as implying a desire to produce conviction on 
his mind exclusively. Like the address of Hesiod to 
* foolish Perses,' and of Empedocles to * the son of An- 
chitus,' these personal appeals add vivacity to the 
poem. They enable the reader to feel that he is not so 

^ * Thy worth, and my hope of enjoyment in thy sweet friendship.' — T. 140. 
' ' To my own Memmius, who by thy will, goddess, at all times excels 
in all accomplishments.' — I. 26. 
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much following a written argument, as listening to tlie 
eloquent voice of a living man, who is earnestly endea- 
vouring to produce conviction upon his mind But they 
can hardly be taken as throwing any real light on the 
author's sympathies and affections, apart from his feeling 
for the truths which he is inculcating. 

The spirit and purpose with which Lucretius ex- 
pounds the philosophy of nature, are clearly revealed 
throughout the poem, and can be understood without 
any collateral knowledge of his history. The animating 
impulse of his philosophy and his poetry is the wish to 
raise human life out of the ignorance of superstition, 
and above the weakness and the passions of our natural 
condition. It is the constant presence of this practical 
purpose which imparts to his words that peculiar tone 
of impassioned earnestness to which there is no parallel 
in ancient literature. The poetical power to which the 
work owes its immortality was seemingly valued by the 
author at a much lower rate than the physical and ethical 
doctrines which it taught. He speaks of his art, as a 
pleasing means of instilling the unpalatable medicine of 
his philosophy into the minds and hearts of unwilling 
hearers.^ The great mass of the poem is devoted to the 
systematic exposition and copious illustration of the 
argument. The finest poetry appears in those special 
passages where he pauses in the main course of his dis- 
cussion to interpret the energy or the beauty of nature, 
and to give utterance to the solemn import of human 
life. But his whole general conception both of the 
natural and the moral world is thoroughly imaginative. 
Even the driest details of abstract thought, and the most 
fanciful results of the Epicurean physics^ are quickened 
into new life by the active conception and feeUng of a 
poet. The human interest and the poetical beauty of 
the work are seen to be no adventitious ornaments, but 

' I. 93660. 
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to stand in vital relation to the great speculative ideas 
on which the argument is ultimately based. 

Of his personal characteristics, none is more prominent 
than the strong sense which he entertained of the great- 
ness of the work in which he was engaged. This was 
found to be one of the points of resemblance between 
him and his countryman Ennius ; it is also one of those 
features in which he reminds a modem reader of Milton. 
The lines in which Lucretius expresses his sense of the 
novelty and importance of his task — 

Avia Pieridum peragro loca nullius ante 
Trita solo ; * 

and — 

Insigiiemque meo capiti petere inde icoronam 
Unde prius nulli velarint tempora musie,^ 

were probably in the mind of the English poet when lie 
wrote his great invocation — 

I thence 
Invoke thy aid to my adventoroiiB song, 
That with no middle flight intends to soar 
Above the Aonian moimt, while it ptirsnes 
Things unattempted yet in prose and rhyme. 

Lucretius is conscious of the difficulty, as well as of the 
greatness and the novelty of his undertakiiig — 

Nee me animi fallit quam sint obscura.'"^ 

His words bear witness also to the passionate delight 
which he took in the exercise of his art. He speaks of 
• his great hope of fame/ and of ' the sweet love of the 
muses' which inspired and supported him.* The idea 
of a long, ardent, and joyful devotion to his subject, as 
the great work of his life, is gathered from lines such as 
the following — 

' * I wander over the lonely haunts of the Pierides, where no foot of man 
hath ever trod before.*—!. 926-7. 

' * To gather for my head a famous chaplet from haunts from which the 
muses have never decked the brows of any poet of old.' — i. 929-30. 

' • Well too I know how dark these matters are.' — I. 922. 

« T. 9245. 
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ConquiBita diu dulcique reperta labore 
Digna tiia pergam disponere cannina cura.^ 

And this also — 

Nuuc age dicta meo dulci qusasita labore 
Percipe.' 

The conscientious thoroughness with which he carried 
on his work, appears from such expressions as * studio 
disposta fideU/ The passionate devotion of a student 
breaks forth in those lines in the opening of the poem — 

Suadet et inducit noctes vigilare serenas, etc. ; ^ 

and in those forming part of the praise of Epicurus — 

Tuisque ex, inclute, chartis, 
Floriferis ut apes in saltibuB omnia libant. 
Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta, 
Aurea, perpetua semper dignissima vita.^ 

The absorbing passion with which he carried on the 
works of inquiry and of composition, is revealed in 
passages of his poem where he illustrates his argu- 
ment by reference to his own pursuits. Thus, for in- 
stance, in explaining the phenomena of dreams, after 
mentioning how, in their sleep, lawyers fancy them- 
selves pleading a cause, generals fancy that they are 
fighting a battle, sailors that they are struggling with 
the elements, he adds — 

Nos agere hoc autem et nattiram quierere rerum 
Semper et inventam patriis exponere chartis.^ 

His feeling is something more than the delight which 
a poet or artist takes in his art, a scholar in his books, 
a philosopher in his abstract thought, a man of science 

^ * My strains long since gathered together, and gained in happy toil, I 
shall now unfold in order, so as to be worthy of thy care.*— ni. 419-20. 

^ * Come now give ear to tlie words gained by my happy toil.*— n. 730. 

» I. 142, etc. 

* * As bees sip all the sweets in flowery glades, so, great master, we too 
feed on all the golden words in thy writings ; golden words most worthy 
of immortal life.'— m. 10-13. 

^ ' 'While I seem to be ever plying this task, ever searching into Nature, 
and setting forth my discoveries in my native strains.* — iv. 969-70. 
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in the observation of nature. It combines all these 
phases of emotion, and even goes beyond them. It 
is the passion of his whole being, moral as well as 
intellectual, concentrated on the greatest subject of con- 
templation, ' majestas cognita rerum,' for the greatest 
practical object, the reformation of the world. The kind 
of life of which the poem gives evidence is one purely 
contemplative, but it is the contemplative life of a man 
not yielding to indolent, passive musing, but seeking the 
truth through active and arduous inquiry. It is a life 
of study, varied and braced by original observation of 
outward things. Above all, it is the life of a poet, who, 
with his great love of nature, and his great enjoyment 
in his poetical gift, did not forget 

* The hmiian heart by which we live.* 

From many indications in the poem, it may be gathered 
that Lucretius, while leading the life of a contemplative 
student, lived also much in the open air, and among 
many varied scenes of nature. This appears indirectly 
from his clear representation of the aspects of outward 
things, — a faculty in which he is equalled or surpassed 
by Homer alone among all the writers of antiquity, 
— and, directly, from the frequent use of expressions* 
implying that the objects which he is describing had 
passed before his own eyes. Some of his illustrations 
were undoubtedly drawn from the physics of Epicurus ;* 
but the vividness of his descriptions implies that they 
had all been verified in his personal observation. The 
variety as well as the distinctness of his illustrations 
from outward things shows that he possessed the clear 
eye and scientific curiosity of a naturalist, not less 
than imaginative susceptibility to the life and gran- 
deur of nature. The experience indicated in most of 
these passages is that of a man more familiar with 

^ Such, for instance, as vklij iv. 577. 
2 Kg. IV. 353. 
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the sights and sounds of the outward world, in remote 
and solitary places, than with the life of cities. Many- 
such passages bear witness to hours of minute observation 
and keen interest spent on the sea-shore, — as, for instance, 
those in which his argument is drawn from the slow 
effect of the exhalations of the sea in wearing away 
rocks and walls, or from the variety of shells paving the 
shore, — his description of a sudden storm passing over 
the deep (vi. 256), — ^his notice of the salt taste produced 
by the sea air (iv. 222), and the like. Other arguments 
and illustrations of his philosophy are drawn from his 
recollection of wandering among mountain solitudes ; as, 
for instance — 

Palantis comites cum montiB inter opacos 
Quserimus et magna dispersos voce ciemuB ; ^ 

and in another place he uses the words, 

Montis cum ascendimns altos.' 

The first of these passages speaks of the presence of 
others ; and, in one of his most familiar descriptions, 
the charm of pleasant companionship is introduced as 
enhancing the enjoyment of a simple natural life — 

Cum tamen inter se prostrati in gramine moUi 
Propter aquse rivum sub ramis arboris altso 
Non magnia opibus jucunde corpora curant.^ 

The evidence of such passages suggests the inference 
that his lonely isolation as a thinker, and his genuine 
love of nature, while making him independent of the 
artificial wants and tastes of his time, were not the 
results of any unsocial austerity. In other illustrations 
of his philosophy, he recalls the sensation of sailing,* the 

^ 'When we seek companions lost among the gloom of th^ mountains, 
and call upon the stragglers with loud voice.* — iv. 575-6. 

« VI. 469. 

3 * When, however, all together, stretched at length on the soft grass, by 
the bank of a river, under the branches of a lofty tree, with simple fare 
they joyously regale themselves.* — ii. 29-31. 

< IV. 673. 
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appearance presented in riding through a rapid stream/ 
and in several passages he speaks of dogs tracking their 
game among woods and mountains. In other places, 
although these are less frequent, he draws his facts from 
the recollection of some of the pursuits and pleasures of 
the city, as, for instance, his description of the state of 
mental tension produced by witnessing public games 
and spectacles for several days in succession.* The lines 
in which he speaks of the wonders of Sicily^ might 
suggest the inference that he had been a traveller ; and 
other passages,* that he had been an eye-witness, not> 
indeed of actual warfare, but of the pomp and pageantry 
of great armies. But while the general traits and even 
habits of the author seem undoubtedly to be traceable 
among the store of facts by which his argument is 
copiously illustrated, it would be unsafe to infer special 
experience from the activity of his mind in outward 
observation or in inward analysis. He does not conceal 
himself and his own experience in the impersonal repre- 
sentations of art ; yet, at the same time, he entirely 
forgets himself in the absorbing interest of his subject. 
The impression of his peiBonal presence is indeed stamped 
visibly and permanently on the poem, but this has been 
done quite unconsciously. He does not care to call the 
attention of the world to himself and his fortunes ; but 
by his single-minded devotion to his work, and by the 
direct use which he has made of his own opportunities 
for observation, some light is indirectly cast, not only 
on his own inner nature, but also on his own ways of 
livinff. 

More certainty, however, may be attained in reading 
the indication of his intellectual sympathies than in 
tracing the signs of his outward life. No trait, perhaps, 
is more characteristic of him than the dogmatic confi- 
dence with which he maintains his own views, and the 

» IV. 420. « IV. 973-83. 3 i. 726. * n. 40 ; it. 323-32. 
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enthusiastic admiration which he expresses for the philo- 
sophers and poets who had exercised the chief influence 
over his mind. His high trust in the masters of his 
own school is combined with an intolerant contempt 
of the doctrines of that school which was the chief 
antagonist of Epicureanism at Rome. The polemical 
spirit in which he conducts his argument, appears in 
the frequent use of expressions such as *vinco/ *dede 
manus/ and the Uke, addressed to an imaginary opponent. 
His tone in combating philosophic scepticism or error, 
betrays the one-sided earnestness and scorn, though not 
the deeper irony and more passionate indignation of his 
grand protests against superstition. In applying the 
test of common sense to the fancies of his opponents, 
he makes use of such expressions as, *ut quidam fin- 
gunt,' *perdelirum esse videtur' (i. 692), and others of 
the same import. Heraclitus, whom modern students of 
philosophy have discovered to be the subtlest and most 
suggestive thinker before the time of Plato, is described 
by him in much the same terms as might be applied by 
a modem positivist to a great metaphysician — 

Olarus ob obscuram linguam magis inter inanis 
Quamde gravis iuter Graios qui vera requirunt.^ 

The traditional opposition between Democritus and Hera- 
clitus Kved after them. The tenets of ' the laughing' 
and of 'the weeping' philosophers passed into the more 
modern systems of Epicureanism and Stoicism. The 
believers in the atoms and the believers in the pure fiery 
element of Heraclitus, became thus still more widely 
separated by a real and radical variance in their whole 
theory of human life. 

The scorn which the Stoics entertained for his master, 
is repaid in full measure by Lucretius, but he does not 
mention either them or their founder by name, nor do 

^ * Famous rather amongst fools by reason of his obscurity, than amongst 
those earnest Greeks who seek the truth.' — i. 639-40. 
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the greater names of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle 
appear in the poem. It seems certain, however, that he 
was not unacquainted with the writings of Plato. Thus, 
for example, the well-known lines, 

Inqne brevi spatio mutantur mscla animantum 
£t quasi cunores vital lampada tradunt,^ 

are obviously suggested by a passage in the Laws — 

yem^dt re koX iKTp4^mn-ai ireuSaf, KoBdirep \afJiirdBa r6v plw raptMSiMn-at 

Though very ardent and intense, his philosophical sym- 
pathies, like his doctrines, were one-sided and limited. 
The whole enthusiasm of his nature breaks forth in his 
admiration for Epicurus. He is ' the true interpreter 
of nature,' the * pmifier of the human heart,' the * guide 
out of the storms and darkness of life into clear light 
and perfect peace,' 'the sun, who at his rising extin- 
guished all the lesser stars.' ' He is to be ranked even 
as a god by reason of his great services to man' — 

DeuB ille fuit, cleus, iuclyte Memini, 
Qui prinoepfl yitae rationem invenit earn qiue 
Nunc ap{)eUatur sapientia, quiqii« ]>er artem 
Fluctibns e tantia vitam tantiaque tenebris 
In tain tranquillo et tarn clara luce locavit.^ 

He is celebrated in the introductions to Books i. iii. v. 
and vi. as * the Greek who first dared to lift his eyes 
against the phantom of superstition,' as * the ornament 
of the Greek race, who makes clear the blessings of life,' 
as ' more deserving to be ranked among the gods than 
Ceres, Liber, or Hercules, inasmuch as a pure heart is 
more needful than corn or ^vine, and as the conquest 
over the passions is more needful than over the monsters 

^ * And in a brief space the generations of living things are changing, and 
like runners in a race, they hand on the torch of life/ — ii. 78. 

* ' Begetting and rearing children, handing on life like a torch, from one 
generation to another/ 

^ * A god he was, a god, noble Memmins, who first discovered that way 
of life which is now called philosophy, and who, by his art, hath raised life 
out of snch a stormy sea and such darkness, and established it in such peace 
and in such a clear light.* — v. 8-12. 
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of the material world/ The language in which Lucretius 
speaks of his master combines the aflFection of a disciple 
towards a living teacher^ with something of the ecstatic 
delight and awe of a devotee.* This sincere but exces- 
sive admiration for one of the least godlike of philo- 
sophers, looks more like the one-sided enthusiasm of 
youth, than the calm convictions of riper age. The 
poet attributes his own passionate interest in the inves- 
tigation of nature, to a philosopher who sought in 
physical speculation only a basis for his denial of all 
religious doctrines. He throws all his own deep human 
feeling into a moral system which professed to secure 
the happiness of man by escaping from all that was 
deepest and most earnest in human life. 

There was a much more real affinity of nature between 
Lucretius and another philosopher whom he names with 
the warmest feelings of love and veneration— Empe- 
docles of Agrigentum — ^the most faijaous of the early- 
poetical philosophers of Greece. He flourished during 
the fifth century B.C., and was the author of a didactic 
poem on Nature, of which some fragments still remain, 
sufficient to indicate the nature of the work aJid the 
character of the man. These fragments prove that Lu- 
cretius had carefully studied the older poem, and adopted 
it as his model in using a poetical form and diction to 
expound his philosophical system. He declares, indeed, 
his opposition to the doctrine of Empedocles, which 
traced the origin of all things to four original elements ; 
but he adopted into his own system many both of his 
expressions and of his philosophical ideas. The line in 
which the Roman poet enunciates his first principle — 

Nullam rem e nilo gigni divinittis unqiutin,^ 

^ Nou ita certandi cupidus quam propter amorexn 

Quod te imitari aveo. — ni. 5-6. 
^ His ibi me rebus quiedam divina voluptas 

Percipit a<lqae horror. — iii. 28-29. 
3 * No thing is ever produced out of nothing by divine agency.' — I. 150. 
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was obviously taken from the lines of the old poem irepl 

iK Tw yiip nil ihmoit iLftrlixoifbv icri. yepdtrOai 
r6 t' i6p 4^6\Xvff0ai drfynf<rrov xal dwpniKTW. 

Speaking of Sicily as a land of wonder and richness, 
Lucretius thus pays his tribute of love and admiration 
to its great imaginative thinker — 

Nil tamen hoc habuiase viro piwdariua in se 
Nee Banctom magis et mimm cammque videtnr. 
Cannina quin etiam divini pectoris ejus 
Vociferantor et exponunt pneclara reperta, 
Ut vix humana videator stirpe creatus.^ 

There is a close agreement between the two poetical 
philosophers in their imaginative conceptions of nature. 
They both represented the beauty and Ufe of the uni- 
verse under the symbol of the Goddess of Love — ' Kinrpi 
/SeuriXeia; 'alma Venus, genetrix.' They both explain 
the unceasing process of decay and renovation in the 
world by an image drawn from the most impressive 
spectacle of human life — a constant battle between op- 
posing forces. The burden and the mystery of the 
world seem to weigh heavily on each of them, and to 
mould their very language to a deep, monotonous so- 
lemnity of tone. But along with this affinity of tem- 
perament there is also a marked difference in their 
modes of thought and feeling. The view of nature in 
the philosophy of Empedocles appears to be just emerg 
ing out of the anthropomorphic fancies of an earlier 
time : the first rays of knowledge are seen trying to 
pierce through the clouds of the early dawn of inquiry ; 
the dreams and sorrows of religious mysticism accom- 
pany the awakened energies of the reason. His mourn- 
ful tone is the voice of the intellectual spirit lamenting 

^ * But nought greater than this man does it seem to have possessed, nor 
aught more holy, more wonderful, or more dear. Yea, too, strains of 
divine genius proclaim aloud and make known his great discoveries, so that 
he seems scarcely to be of mortal race.' — i. 729-33. 
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its former home, and baffled in its eager desire to com- 
prehend * the whole/ Lucretius, on the other hand, saw 
the outward world, not glorified by the mystic colours 
of religion, nor concealed by the shadowy shapes of 
mythology, but in the clear light of day. He was 
moved neither by the passionate longing of the soul, 
nor by the ' divine despair ' of the intellect ; but he 
felt profoundly the real sorrows of the heart, and was 
weighed down by the ever-present consciousness of the 
misery and wretchedness in the world. The com- 
plaint of the first is one which may have been uttered 
from time to time by some solitary tljinker in modem 
as well as ancient days : — 

TttCpw 9i i^ttijs dfilov ftdpos iOp^can-et 

CiK^fAopoi, KaTPOio BUcifP dpSim-ci dx^irror 

airb iibvw wfurO^m-es, 6T(p wpotriKvpacp iKotrrot, 

alhwr oOt' ixidepuri^ rdd* divSpturuf oOr^ iirdKowrra 
oih-e v6(p irepiXiyiTTd.* 

The other gives a real and startling utterance to that 
' thought of inexhaustible melancholy,' which has weighed 
on every human heart : — 

Miscetur f unere vagor 
Quern pueri toUnnt visentis luminis oras : 
Nee nox ulla diem neque noctem aurora secutast 
QiuB non audierit mixtos vagitibua tdgna 
PloratuB mortis comites et funeris atri.^ 

Other philosophers and poets are mentioned in the 
poem in terms of admiration similar to those which are 

^ ' When they have gazed for a few years of a life that is indeed no life, 
speedily fulfilling their doom, they vanish away like a smoke, convinced of 
that only which each hath met in his own experience, as they were buffeted 
about to and fro. Vainly doth each boast to have discovered the whole. 
The eye cannot behold it, nor the ear hear it, nor the mind of man compre- 
hend it.* 

^ * With death there is ever blending the wail of infants newly bom into 
the light. And no night hath ever followed day, no morning dawned on 
night, but hath heard the mingled sounds of feeble infant wailings and 
of lamentations that follow the dead and the black funeral train.* — ii. 
576-80. 
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applied to Epicurus and Empedocles. In common with 
all great imaginative thinkers, Lucretius was profoundly 
moved by the impulse of reverence. But this feeling 
was in him absolutely divorced from a belief in the reli- 
gious traditions of his country. The feelings of awe 
and veneration which the ideas and symbols of religion 
awaken in others were called forth in him by the con- 
templation of the majesty of Nature, and of the great 
minds by which her secrets had been revealed. Thus 
he characterises a doctrine of Democritus as ' sancta viri 
sententia,' ' the holy thought of the man.'^ Those phi- 
losophers even to whom he is opposed he extols as 
* discovering many things well and by divine inspira- 
tion,' and as ' uttering their responses from the shrine 
of their own hearts, with more holiness and truth than 
the Pythia from the tripod and the laurel of ApoUo.'^ 
The faculty by which truth is discovered is that which 
he regards as the divinest faculty in man. The highest 
office of poetry is not to create and shape divine or 
human story, but to add the charm of graceful expres- 
sion and of musical verse to the discoveries of thought.* 
But he speaks also of some of the poets of former days, 
especially of Homer and of Ennius, in the language of 
fervent enthusiasm. To the first he assigns a high pre- 
eminence above all other poets — 

Adde repertores doctrinamm atqne lepomm, 

Adde Hellconiadam comites ; quorum unus HomeruB 

Sceptra potitiu eadem aliis sopitu' quietest.* 

But he is introduced into his poem, not as the poet of 
war and national glory, but as the interpreter of nature. 
As Horace made his study of Homer yield to him lessons 
of practical wisdom, Lucretius seems to have found in that 

1 II. 371 ; V. 620. » i. 737. ^ j, 943.50. 

* *• Consider, too, the discoverers in knowledge and in art ; consider the 
companions of the Mases, among whom the peerless Homer held the sceptre ; 
yet he too sleeps the sleep of all the rest.* — tii. 1036-38. 
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poet an aid to his contemplative study of the outward 
world, and of the inward strength and dignity of man. 
Other poets of Greece are alluded to, although not 
named, sometimes in tones of indiiierence or contempt^ 
as having, in common with the painters of former times, 
given shape and form to the superstitious terrors and 
fancies of mankind.^ It is clear that his taste and un- 
derstanding were cultivated and formed by the earlier 
writers of Greece, not by the later school of Alexan- 
dria. There are traces in his poem of the careful study 
both of JEschylus and of Thucydides ; to the former of 
whom he bears some resemblance in poetic genius, to 
the latter in philosophic thought and vigour of under- 
standing. 

The language and rhythm of the poem imply also 
that he was an admiring student of Ennius, to whom he 
bore a still more decided affinity in temper and char- 
acter. Many of his lines, expressions, and archaic 
words, as, for instance— 

* Per gentis Italas hominum qusB dara clueret.' 

* Liunina sis oculis etiam bonus Ancu' reliquit/ 

* Multa munita viriim vi' — * cseli templa* — * lumiiiis oras ' — * famnl 

infimus * — ' induperator/ etc., 

come back upon the reader like echoes from the older 
poet. The few allusions to Koman history in the poem, 
as, for instance — 

Scipiadas, belli folmen, Oarthaginis horror ; 

the introduction of elephants in his pictures of the pomp 
and circumstance of war;* and again, the passage 
beginning — 

Ad confligendum venieutibus undique Pcenis' — 

might suggest the idea that, just as English history used 
to be known, even to educated men, from the historical 

» IV. 627 ; V. 405. 2 ^ 1228. ^ ni. 838. 
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plays of Shakspeaxe, so the past history of his country 
was familiar to Lucretius, solely or chiefly, in the Annals 
of Ennius. He betrays scarcely any trace of national 
pride or patriotic sympathies. He seems to stand almost 
as much aloof from his country as from his age. The 
only feeling approaching to patriotism which he displays 
is in the introduction to his poem, where he speaks of 
* the evil days of his country' as disturbing the calm 
spirit in which he wished to devote himself to his great 
argument. The poem is illustrated as frequently by 
alliision to Greek as to Roman history, to the wonders 
of distant lands, as to the beauty of Italian scenes. The 
Georgics of Virgil often remind us of single expressions 
and long passages in Lucretius ; but the finer episodes 
of that poem, in which Virgil pours forth all his Roman 
feeling and his love of Italy, are conceived in a spirit 
altogether alien to that of the older poet. The philo- 
sophic height from which Lucretius contemplated all 
human history, as a process of ' nation succeeding nation 
and handing on the torch of life in succession to one 
another,*^ was far apart from the position from which 
Virgil beheld all the nations of the world doing homage 
to the greatness of Rome. The poem of Lucretius 
breathes the spirit of a man altogether indiflferent to 
the ordinary sources of pleasure -and pride among his 
contemporaries. Living in one of the most momentous 
eras of antiquity, he was only repelled by its energetic 
and turbulent activity. His sense of the infinity, the 
eternity, and the fi^ed order of nature, made the issues 
of that age and the glories of his country appear to him 
as transient as the events of the Trojan war. He re- 
garded both alike, as merely accidents — 

Corporis atque loci, res in quo qii»que gerantur.' 

To him, as to the modern poet who most resembles him, 
the contemplation of more enduring realities had — 

1 II. 77. * I. 483. 
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' Power to make 

m 

Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence.' 

But while the sympathies expressed in the poem of 
Lucretius are not those naturally to be expected in a Ro- 
man writer, and while he, alone among his countrymen, 
inherited some of the old speculative genius of Greece, yet, 
more than most Romans, he possessed the moral temper 
and heart of the great Republic. He is a truer type of the 
virtue of Rome than Virgil, Horace, and the other Angus 
tan poets. He was made of the same strong metal as 
Ennius and his contemporaries. Like Ennius he was a 
poet more by native force and sincerity than by artistic 
accomplishment. No extant Roman writer, with the 
exception perhaps of Tacitus, represents- with so much 
power the gravity, dignity, and fortitude of his race- 
But he is much more than a type of even the greatest 
Roman qualities. While he regards all weakness with 
mixed pity and scorn, he haa a depth of human sym- 
pathy and pathos, equalled by perhaps no ancient writer 
except by Homer. He reveals indeed a wonderful 
freshness of feeling, and, as one might think, a strong 
capacity for natural enjoyment ; but, at the same time, 
few writers of any age have been so constantly haunted 
by the remembrance of the deep sources of melancholy 
in human life. In this respect also Homer alone among 
ancient writers has sounded as deeply ; but the poet of 
the heroic age of Greece was gifted with infinitely more 
of the buoyancy of spirit, and of the joy and energy of 
life, to raise him above tiie occasional gloom and sadness 
of his thought. 

It is, however, in his devotion to truth, perhaps more 
than in any other quality, that Lucretius rises clearly 
above the level both of his countrymen and of his age. 
He thus seems to combine in himself what was greatest 
in the Greek and in the Roman mind — the Greek ardour 
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of inquiry; the Roman manliness of heart. He is a 
Roman poet of the time of Julius Caesar, animated with 
the spirit of one of the early Greek philosophers. He 
unites the speculative passion of the dawn of ancient 
inquiry with the real observation of its meridian ; and 
he has brought the imaginative conceptions of nature 
that gave birth to the earUest philosophy into harmony 
with the Italian love of the Uving beauty in the world. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF LUCRETIUS. 

The poem of Lucretius brings him before us in three 
diflFerent aspects : 

I. As the exponent, in Latin verse, of a philosophical 
argument based on the atomic theory of Democritus, 
and on certain physical doctrines of Epicurus : 

II. As the earnest advocate of the moral doctrines of 
Epicurus, and the earnest antagonist of the popular re- 
ligion : 

III. As a great contemplative poet of nature and of 
human life. 

In making his proud and confident assertion of his 
genius, he himself professes to fulfil these three distinct 
offices of a philosophical teacher, a moral reformer, and 
a poet — 

Primum quod magnis doceo de rebus et artis 
Religionum animum nodis exsolvere pergo, 
Deinde quod obscura de re tarn lucida pango 
Carmina, muBSSO coutingens cuncta lepore.' 

It is chiefly as a poet and as a moralist that he has 
been admired in modem times ; and it has so happened 
to him, more perhaps than to any other great writer, 
that his work is more popular when read in extracts 
than when studied as a whole. But, on many grounds^ 
it is desirable to examine the philosophical argument, 

^ 'First, by reason of the greatness of my argument, and because I set 
the mind free from the close-drawn bonds of superstition ; and next be- 
cause, on so dark a theme, I weav^' such lucid verse, touching every point 
with the grace of poesy.' — I. 931-4. 
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which forms, as it were, the skeleton of the whole work, 
before considering his thoughts on human life, and his 
art and genius as a poet. 

In the first place, it is only after a survey of the 
poem as a whole that it is possible to estimate its com- 
pleteness or incompleteness as a work of art. Again, 
it is in the regular course of the argument, and in 
those passages which express his varied observation of 
nature, quite as much as in his highest poetry, that 
his personal tastes and pursuits are revealed to us. 
It is impossible to understand the main passion and 
labour of the poet's life, without a fair appreciation of 
that system of philosophy on which his convictions 
were based. It will be seen also that the full meaning 
of his human philosophy and the full power of his 
poetry stand in a close relation to his abstract doctrines. 
Moreover, the study of the argument is interesting on 
its own account. In no other work are the strength 
and the weakness of ancient physical philosophy so ap- 
parent. K the poem of Lucretius adds nothing to the 
knowledge of scientific facts, it throws a powerful light 
on one phase of the ancient mind. It is a witness of the 
eager imagination, and of the searching thought of that 
early time, which endeavoured, by the force of individual 
inquirers and the intuitions of genius, to solve a pro- 
blem probably beyond the reach of the human faculties, 
and to explain, at a single glance, secrets of nature which 
have only slowly been revealed to the patient labours of 
many generations of inquirers. 



L — EXAMINATION OP THE ARGUMENT. 

I. The philosophical theory expounded in the poem 
is the atomic system, originally advanced by Leucippus 
and Democritus, afterwards adopted by Epicurus as the 
physical basis of his moral and religious doctrines. 
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Lucretius lays no claim to original discovery as a philo- 
sopher ; it is sufficient for him to explain, in his native 
language, * Graiorum obscura reperta.' Along with the 
first principles of the atomic philosophy, he discusses 
in tiie poem some special appKcations of that doctrine, 
which formed part of the physical system of Epicurus. 
But the extent to which he carries these discussions is 
limited by the practical purpose of raising human life 
above the terrors of superstition. The source of these 
terrors is traced to the general ignorance of certain facts 
in nature, — ignorance, namely, of the constitution and 
condition of our souls and bodies, of the means by 
which the world came into existence and is still main- 
tained, and lastly, of the causes of many natural pheno- 
mena, which are attributed to the direct agency of the gods. 
In order to shake the strong hold which superstition has 
over the mind, it is necessary to establish clear knowledge 
in room of ignorance on these points ; and this can only 
be accomplished after a complete examination of the first 
principles of being. In the fiirst two books of the poem, 
accordingly, the ultimate principles of the atomic philo- 
sophy are systematicaDy unfolded and copiously iUus- 
trated. In the third and fourth books, the positions 
thus established are used to explain the nature of the 
soul, to prove its non-existence after death, and to 
account for the belief in a future state. In the fifth and 
sixth books an attempt is made to show that the creation 
and preservation of the universe, and that the phenomena 
of thunder, tempests, volcanoes, and the like, are tiie 
results of natural laws, without Divine intervention. 
Although the treatment of his subject may sometimes 
carry him into greater detail than is necessary for his 
purpose, yet the key-note to the whole poem is his 
conviction of the irreconcilable opposition between the 
truth of nature and the falsehood of the ancient my- 
thology. This thought determines the course of the 
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argument The following lines, for example, are repeated 
as a kind of prelude to the argument, where it is taken 
up at the beginning of the first, the second, and the 
third books : — 

Himc igitur terrorem animi tenebrasque necessest 
Non radii solis neque lucida tela diei 
Discntiant^ sed naturae species ratioque.^ 

Hls conviction of the absolute opposition between a 
true knowledge of nature and an ignorant and base 
superstition, is openly expressed in many passages of 
deep feeling and powerful poetry. The action of the 
poem might be described as the gradual defeat of the 
ancient dominion of superstition by the new power of 
knowledge. This meaning seems to be symbolised in its 
magnificent introduction, where the genial, all-pervading 
power of natiu"e, — the source of order, beauty, and de- 
light, — and the grim phantom of superstition — 

Horribili saper aspectu mortalibas instans,^ 

the cause of ignorance, degradation, and misery, — are 
vividly personified and presented in close contrast with 
one another. It is this thought which gives its full mean- 
ing and earnestness to the poem. The whole processes 
of nature are explained not merely or chiefly from the 
love of knowledge, but as the only means of establishing 
light in the room of darkness, peace in the room of 
terror, certain faith in the laws and the facts of nature 
in the room of blind dependence on capricious and 
tyrannical powers. 

What then was this philosophy, which satisfied the 
reason of Lucretius, and supplied him with an answer to 
all the perplexities of existence ? The object which 
the early systems of ontology placed before them was to 
discover the original substance or substances from which 

1 * This terror of the soul, therefore, and this darkness must be dispelled, 
not by the rays of the sun or the bright shafts of day, but by the outward 
aspect and harmonious plan of nature.* — I. 146-8. 

* * With awful aspect impending over mortals from on high.* — t. 66. 
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all existing things were formed, and which alone re- 
mained permanent among the changing aspects of the 
world. Various systems, of a semi-physical, semi-meta- 
physical character, were founded on the answers given 
by the earliest inquirers to this question. In the first 
book of the poem several of these theories are discussed. 
Lucretius following Epicurus, adopts the answer of 
Democritus to this question, that the original substances 
were the ' atoms and the void' — arofia kcu xevdv. After 
the invocation to the spirit of nature, and the represen- 
tation of the tyranny which superstition exercised over 
the world, until it was vanquished by Epicurus, he lays 
down this principle as the starting-point of his argument, 
— ^that no existing thing is formed out of nothing by 
divine agency — 

NalJAm rem e nilo gigni divinitus unquam. 

Numerous facts are appealed to, as establishing universal 
order and causation, in opposition to the notion that 
existence is either arbitrarily produced out of nothing, 
or can again be resolved into nothing. The original 
substances out of which all things are produced, and 
into which they are ultimately resolved, are next stated 
to be certain primordial particles of matter or atoms^ 
which are called by various names — ' materies,' ' genitalia 
corpora,' ' semina rerum,* * corpora prima ;' — ^some of 
these names, it may be observed, expressive not only of 
their primordial character, but also of their germinative 
or productive power. These atoms are admitted to be 
invisible to our senses, but by many instances it is 
shown that there must be numerous invisible bodies 
acting in nature — 

Corporibus caBcis igitor natura gerit res. 

In addition to these primordial atoms there is vacuum 
or space ; otherwise there could be no motion in the 
universe. But besides these there is no other original 
or absolute substance — 
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Ergo pneter iaane et corpora tertia per se 
Nulla potest rerum in numero natara relinqni.^ 

All existing things result from the combination of these 
primary existences. They alone absolutely exist, and 
are absolutely distinct from one another. The atoms 
alone contain no void within them ; they alone are solid 
and indivisible. Their existence through aU eternity is 
shown to be a necessary consequence of the first principle 
of this philosophy, that existing things cannot arise out 
of nothing, or be resolved into nothing : — 

Snnt igitor solida primordia aimplicitate 
Qiua minimiB Btipata cohterent parti btis arte, 
Kon ex illarum conventu condliata* 
Sed magifl astema poUentia aiinplicitate, 
Unde Deque avelli quicquam neqae deminui jam 
Concedit natura reseryaiis semina rebiUL* 

The atoms and space are thus conceived of as a kind of 
resting-place in nature ; — as the permanent substances 
underlying all the changes of phenomena. At this point, 
from line 635to920of Book i., the first principles of 
other philosophers, and particularly of the systems of 
Heraclitus, Empedocles, and Anaxagoras, are discussed 
and refuted at considerable length. 

It is next shown that the atoms must be infinite in 
number, and space infinite in extent; — ^the contrary 
supposition being both inconceivable and incompatible 
with the origin, preservation, and renewal of all existing 
things. 

In the second book, after the ornate introduction 
concerning the vanity of ambition, the argument pro- 
ceeds to explain the process by which these atoms, pri- 
mordial, indestructible, and infinite in number, combine 

» I. 445-6. 

* * The original atoms are, therefore, of solid singleness, composed of the 
smaUest particles in close and compact union, not kept together by any 
meeting of these particles, but rather powerful by their eternal singleness, 
from which nature allows no loss by violence or decay, storing them as the 
seeds of all things.' — i. 609- 14. 
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together in infinite space, so as to cany on the birth, 
growth, and decay of all things. While the sum of 
things always remains the same, there is constant change 
in all phenomena. This is explicable only on the sup- 
position of the original elements being in eternal motion. 
The atoms are borne through space, either by their own 
weight, or by contact with one another, with a rapidity 
of motion far beyond that of any visible bodies. All 
motion is naturally in a straight direction, but to account 
for the contact of the atoms with one another, it must 
be supposed that in their movements they make a slight 
declension from the straight line at certain intervals. 
This power of declension is the sole thing to break the 
chain of necessity — * quod fati foedera rumpat.' It is a 
power in the primal elements corresponding to, and the 
cause of, volition in living beings. 

All things therefore are in ceaseless motion, although 
they may present to our senses the appearance of per- 
fect rest. 

It is necessary farther to assume the existence of other 
properties in the atoms, in order to account for the 
variety of nature, and the individuality of existing things. 
They have original differences in form ; some are smooth, 
others round, others rough, others hooked, etc. These 
varieties in form are not infinite, but limited in number. 

As the variety of nature depends on the variety of 
these forms, the order and regularity of nature imply 
that there is a limit to these varieties. But while they 
are limited, the individuals of each kind are infinite, 
otherwise the primordial atoms would be finite in num- 
ber, and there could be no cohesion among those atoms of 
the same kind, in the vast and chaotic sea of matter — 

Unde ubi qua vi et quo pacto congressa coibunt 
MaterisB tanto in pelago turbaque aliena?^ 

The motions which tend to the support and the de- 

1 II. 549. 
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straction of created things are balanced by one an- 
other ; there must be an equilibrium in these opposing 
forces — 

Sic BBqao geritur certamine principionim 
Ex infinito coDtractum tempore bellum.^ 

Further, the great variety in nature is to be accounted 
for by variety, not only in the original forms of matter, 
but also in their modes of combination. No existing 
thing is composed solely of one kind of atoms. The 
greater the variety of forces and powers in anything, 
the greater is the variety of the elements out of which 
it was originally composed. There is, however, a limit 
to the combinations of the atoms, and it is only by 
some secret affinities that they are capable of combining 
with one another. The different modes of combina- 
tion give rise to many of the secondary properties of 
matter, which are not in the original elements. Colour, 
for instance, is not one of the original properties of 
atoms ; for all colour is changeable, and all change im- 
plies the death of what previously existed. Moreover, 
colour depends on light, and the atoms never come 
into the light. The atoms are also devoid of heat and 
cold, of sound, taste, and smelL All these properties 
must be kept distinct from the original elements — 

Immortalia sd Yolumiia subjangere rebus 
Fundamenta quibua nitatnr summa salatis ; 
Ne tibi res redeant ad nilum funditns omnes.' 

Further, although they are the origin of all living 
and sentient things, the atoms themselves are devoid of 
sense and life, otherwise they would be liable to death. 
All living things are merely results of the constant 
changes in the primordial elements contained in the 
heavens and the earth. 

> n. 575-6. 

* ' If we are to suppose the existence of an eternal substance, at the basis 
of all things, on which the safety of the whole universe rests, lest you find 
creation resolved into nonentity.* — ii. 862-4. 
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Finally, from the infinity of space and matter, it may 
be inferred that there are infinite other worlds and sys- 
tems beside our own. Many elements were added from 
the infinite universe to our system before it reached 
maturity ; and many indications prove that the period 
of growth is now past, and that we are living in the old 
Bge of the world 

The sum of the first two books, in which the first 
principles of the atomic philosophy are methodically un- 
folded and illustrated, is, accordingly, to this effect : — 
that all things have their origin in, and are sustained by, 
the various combinations and motions of solid elemental 
atoms, infinite in number, various in form, but not in- 
finite in the variety of their forms, — ^not perceptible to 
our senses, and themselves devoid of sense, of colour, and 
of all the secondary properties of matter. These atoms, 
by virtue of their ultimate conditions, are capable only 
of certain combinations with one another. These com- 
binations have been brought about by perpetual motion, 
through infinite space and through all eternity. As the 
order of things now existing has come into being, so it 
must one day perish. Only the atoms will permanently 
remain, moving unceasingly through space, and forming 
new combinations with one another. 

These first principles being established, the way is 
made clear for the true explanation, according to n^ttuial 
laws, of those phenomena which give rise to and ma])i- 
tain the terrors of superstition. 

The third book treats of the nature of the mind, and 
of the vital principle. As it is by the fear of death, and 
of eternal torment after death, that human life is most 
disturbed, it is necessary to explain the nature of the 
soul, and to show that it perishes in death along with 
the body. 

The mind and the vital principle are parts of the 
man, as much as the hands, feet^ or any other mem- 
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here. The mind is the directing principle, and is seated 
in the centre of the breast. The vital principle is 
diffused over the whole body, obedient to and in close 
sjrmpathy with the mind. The power which the mind 
has in moving tJie body proves its own corporeal nature, 
as motion cannot take place without touch, nor touch 
without the presence of a bodily substance. 

The soul (indodtag boti. the nund »d vital prm- 
ciple) is, therefore, material, formed of the finest or 
minutest atoms, as is proved by the extreme rapidity of 
its movement, and by the fact that there is nothing lost 
in appearance or weight immediately after death : — 

Qaod Bimul atque hominem leti secura quies est 
Indepta atqae animi natura animaBqiie recessit. 
Nil ibi libatmn de toto corpore cenias 
Ad speciem, nil ad poDdos : mora omnia pneetat 
Vitalem pneter sensum calidumque vaporem.^ 

Four distinct elements enter into the composition of 
the soul — heat, wind, calm air, and a finer essence * quasi 
anima animai.' The variety of disposition in men and 
animals depends on the proportion in which these ele- 
ments are mixed. 

The soul is the guardian of the body, and inseparably 
umted with it, as the odour is with frankincense ; nor 
can the soul be disconnected fi:om the body without its 
own destruction. This intimate union of soul and body 
is proved by many facts. They are bom, they grow, and 
they decay together. The mind is liable to disease, like 
the body. Its affections are often dependent on bodily 
conditions. The difficulties of imagining the state of the 
soul existing independently of the body are next urged ; 
and the book concludes with a long passage of sustained 

^ * So soon as the deep rest of death hath fallen u^n a man, and the 
mind and the life have departed from him, there is no loss in his whole 
frame to be perceived, either in appearance or in weight. Death still pre- 
sents ererything that was before, except the vital sense and the warm 
heat'— III. 211-15. 
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elevation of feeling, in which the folly and the weakness 
of fearing death are passionately insisted upon. 

The fourth book, which treats of the images which 
all objects cast oflF from themselves, and, in connexion 
with that subject, of the senses generally, and of the 
passion of love, is intimately connected with the pre- 
ceding book If there is no life after death, what is 
the origin of the universal belief in the existence of the 
souls of the departed ? The images cast off from the 
surface of bodies, and borne incessantly through space 
without force or feeling, appearing to the living some- 
times in sleep and sometimes in waking visions, have 
suggested the belief in the ghosts of the dead, and in 
many of the portents of ancient mythology. The rapid 
formation and motion of these images and their great 
number are explained by various analogiea Some ap- 
parent deceptions of the senses are next mentioned and 
explained. These deceptions are shown to be not in the 
senses, but in our minds not rightly interpreting their 
intimations. There is no error in the action of the 
senses. They are our ' prima fides '—the foundation of 
all knowledge and of all human conduct — 

Non modo enim ratio mat omnia, vita quoque ipsa 
Concidat extemplo, nisi credere sensibus ausis.^ 

Images that are too fine to act on the senses, some- 
times directly affect the soul itsel£ Discordant images 
unite together in the air, and present the appearance 
of Centaurs, ScyUas, and the lika In sleep, images 
of the dead — 

Morte obita quorum tellas amplectitor oasa,' 

appear, and give rise to the belief in the existence of 
ghosts. The mind sees in dreams the objects in which 
it is most interested, because, although all kinds of 

^ * For, not only would all reason come to nought, even life itself would 
immediately be overthrown, unless you dare to trust the senses.* — ^iv. 507-8. 
« I. 135. 
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images are present^ it can discern only those of which 
it is expectant 

Several other questions are discussed in connexion 
with the doctrine of the 'simulacra.' The final cause 
of the senses and the appetites is denied, and, by impli- 
cation, the argument from design founded on the belief 
in final causes. The use of everythiug is discovered 
through experience. We do not receive the sense of 
sight in order that we may see, but having got the 
sense of sight, we use it — 

Nil ideo quoniam natnmst in corpore ut uti 
Possemns, aed quod natmnflt id procreat nsum.^ 

There follows an account of sleep, and of the condi- 
tion of the mind during that state ; and the book con- 
cludes with a physical account of the passion of love, 
which is dependent on the action of the simulacra on 
the mind. Love is shown also to arise from natural 
causes, and not to be engendered by divine influence. 
The fatal consequences of yielding to the passion are 
then enforced with much poetical and satirical power. 

The object of the fifth book is to explain the forma- 
tion of our system — of earth, sea, sky, sun, and moon, 
— ^the origin of life upon the earth, and the advance of 
human nature from its savage state to the arts and 
usages of civilisation. The purpose of these discussions 
is to show that all our system was produced and is 
maintained by natural agency, that it is neither itself 
divine nor created by divine power, and that, as it has 
come into existence, so it must one day perish. 

Ab the parts of our system, — earth, water, air, and 
heat, — are perishable, and constantly passing through 
processes of decay and renovation, the system must 
have had a beginning, and will have an end. There 

^ ' Since nothing in our body has been produced in order that we might 
be able to put it to uae, but what has been produced creates its own use/ — 
IV. 834-5. 
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must at last be an end of the long war between the 
contending elements. 

The world came into existence as the result not of 
design, but of every variety of combination in the ele- 
mental atoms through infinite time. Originally they 
were all confused together. Gradually those that had 
mutual affinities combined and separated themselves 
from the rest The earthy particles sunk to the centre. 
The elemental particles of the empjnrean (aether ignifer) 
formed the * moenia mundL* The sun and moon were 
formed out of the particles that were neither heavy 
enough to combine with the earth, nor light enough to 
ascend to the highest heaven. Finally, the liquid par- 
ticles separated from the earth and formed the sea. 
Highest above all is the empyrean, entirely separated 
from the storms of the lower air. and movmg round 
with its stars by its own impetus. The earth is at rest 
in the centre of our system, supported by the air, as 
our body is by the vital principle. The movements of 
the stars and of the sun and moon through the heavens 
are next explained ; then the origin of vegetable and 
animal life on the earth, and of the progress of human 
society. 

First plants and trees, afterwards men and animals^ 
were produced from the earth in the early and vigorous 
prime of the world. Many of the animals originally 
produced afterwards became extinct. Those only were 
capable of continuation which had either some faculty 
of self-preservation against others, or were useful to 
man, and so shared his protection. The existence of 
monsters such as Scylla, the Centaurs, the Chimsera, is 
shown to be impossible according to the natural laws 
of production. 

The earliest condition of man was one of savage 
vigour and power of endurance, but liable to danger and 
destruction from many causes. The first humanising 
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influence is traced to domestic union and the aflfection 
inspired by children. 

Et VeniiB inminuit viris pneriqne parentum 
Blanditiis facile ingenium fregere superbum.^ 

The origin of language is next explained, then that of 
civil society, of religion, and of the arts, — the general 
conclusion being that all progress is the result of natural 
experience, not of divine guidance. 

The last source of superstition is our ignorance of the 
causes of natural phenomena— 

Pneseitim lebus in illia 
Qoffi supera caput etberiis cernuntur in ons.^ 

Hence the sixth book is devoted to the explanation of 
thunderstorms, tempests, volcanoes, earthquakes, and the 
like, — ^phenomena which are generally attributed to the 
direct agency of the gods. The whole work terminates 
with an account of the Plague at Athens, closely bor- 
rowed from Thucydides. 

The first question that arises after a review of the 
whole argument of the poem, is one suggested by the 
statement in the Eusebian Chronicle, and brought into 
prominence since the publication of Lachmann's edition 
of Lucretius, viz., whether there is reason to believe that 
the poem was left by the author in a finished state. 
In giving an answer to this question, it is to be re- 
marked, in the first place, that the argument appears 
to be quite complete for the practical purpose which 
the author contemplated. He announces, at Book i. 
54, etc., and again, at i. 127, etc., the design of the 
poem as embracing the first principles of natural philo- 
sophy, and the application of these principles to cer- 

^ < And love impaired tbeir strength, and children, by their gentle ways, 
easily broke down the proud temper of their fathers.' — v. 1017-8. 

' Especially in those things which are seen in the heaven above our head.' 
— VI. 60-1. 
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tain special subjects, viz., the nature of the soul and 
body, the origin of the belief in ghosts, the natural 
causes of creation, and the meaning of certain celestial 
phenomena. 

The practical purpose of the poem, viz., the overthrow 
of superstition, limits the argument to these subjects of 
discussion. They are severally mentioned where the 
argument is resumed, in Books iii. iv. v. and vi., as 
those matters which demand a clear explanation from 
the poet. All the topics enunciated in the opening 
sketch of the plan of the work are discussed with the 
utmost fulness. The great strongholds of superstition 
are attacked and overthrown in regular succession. No 
farther exposition of natural phenomena was demanded 
for the purpose of the poem. Further, it is to be ob- 
served tiisA a passage in the introduction to the sixth 
book — 

Ta mihi supreme pnescribta ad Candida calcia 
Ourrenti spatium pnemonstra, caUida musa 
Calliope, requies hominam divomque voluptas, 
Te dace ut insigni capiam cum laude coronam,^ 

clearly implies that the poet was approaching the end of 
his argument. 

But, on the other hand, an examination of the poem 
in detail, leads to the conclusion that it did not receive 
its author's final touch. The continuity of the argu- 
ment is occasionally broken in all the books except the 
first. In the fourth, fifth, and sixth books especially, 
it is obvious that the mass of materials which the author 
was constantly accumulating had not finally been re- 
duced into harmony with the whole plan of the work. 
The poem everywhere produces a sense of great fulness 
of matter, and of the delight which the author took in 

^ Do thou be my guide over the course, as I hurry on to the white mark 
of my goal, O wise muse, Callio|)e, who givest rest to men and joy to gods, 
that, under thy guidance, I may gain a crown of high renown.' — ^vi. 92-6. 
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adding to his stores of knowledge. Thus we read in one 
passage — 

Usque adeo largos haiutaB e fontibu' mskgn^^ 
Lingua meo Boavis diti de pectore fund^L^ 

In many places, also, he indicates the importance which 
he attached to the S3^tematic arrangement of his subject 
In the general conduct of the argument, and especially 
in the first two books, he proves himself to be a thorough 
master of methodical exposition, so that the occasional 
breaks in the continuity of the later books must be 
attributed rather to want of time than want of skilL 
The conclusion accordingly to which all his most recent 
editors have come, is, that many passages were left by 
the poet, at the time of his death, which had not been 
finally brought into their proper connexion, and that 
these were fitted to their present position, not always 
very judidoudy, by Hie hands of some editor, whom, on 
the authority of the Eusebian chronicle, they suppose to 
be one or other of the two Ciceros. 

It was also part of the author's general design to 
enunciate his deepest thoughts on the gods, on nature, 
and on human Ufe, in more highly-finished digressions or 
episodes. Such passages are, in general, introduced at the 
beginning and the end of the different books. They are 
like rich and quiet resting-places in the toilsome march 
of the argument. They serve to bring out the deeper 
meaning and more cathoHc interest which underlie the 
special subject of the poem. Some of these passages are 
very highly finished, and were . evidently fixed by the 
poet in the places which he designed them to occupy. 
This is the case especially with the introductions to the 
first, second, and third books, and with the concluding 
passages in the second, third, and fourth books. But, 
on the other hand, there are occasional repetitions of 

^ * With such force shall my sweet-speaking tongue from the depths of 
my rich heart pour forth floods drawn from copious sources.' — i. 412-3. 
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these episodical passages, as for instance, at ii. 177, ami 
V. 195 ; and one fine pjissage — 

Avia Pieridnm peragro loca» etc. 

comes in near the end of the first book, — after the dis- 
cussion of the systems of Heraclitus, Empedocles, and 
Anaxagoras, — and again as the introduction to Book iv. 
A short passage at ii. 1 6 7, is an anticipation of a longer 
passage at v. 1 1 0, to the same effect ; and neither of these 
is closely connected with the course of the argument 
at the particular points where they are introduced. 
Again, at v. 155, there is an instance of an unfulfilled 
promise. In speaking of tJie nature of the gods, and of 
their dwelling-places, the poet passes from the subject 
with this announcement, which is never fulfilled — 

Qaae tibi posteriua largo Bennone probabo.^ 

Considered also as a work of art, the poem bears 
the mark of incompleteness. The whole of the first 
book has the appearance of finished execution ; so also 
have the introductory and concluding passages in the 
second and third books. But there are other passages 
of considerable power which are seen to be wanting in 
poetic finish, as well as harmonious adaptation to the 
course of the argument. The elaborate introduction 
shows how carefully and artistically the whole work was 
planned; but the poem terminates in a mere episode 
having no close bearing on the general subject of which 
it treats. 

The conclusions, accordingly, to which we are led, 
are, in the first place, that the main purpose of the 
poem is fully satisfied. The announcements of the first 
book are fulfilled. The author shows his thorough grasp 
of tiie subject as a whole, and his power of complete 
and consistent exposition. But, on the other hand, be- 
sides accomplishing his practical object, he desired to 
communicate all the stores of his knowledge in an 

* * Which I shall afterwards prove to thee in copious language.' — ^v. 165. 
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ordered harmony, to enforce the bearing of his doc- 
trines on human life in passages of more impressive 
solemnity, and to secure immortality for his poem by 
giving to it the fine proportions and the careful execu- 
tion of a work of art. He has given abundant proof of 
possessing both the power and the taste necessary for 
the accomplishment of his task, but he failed to impart 
to it the master^s final touch, and so to produce either 
a perfectly continuous argument, or a perfectly finished 
poem. There is no reason for suspecting that any long 
passages have been lost^ or have been interpolated by 
another hand. But it must remain a matter of doubt 
whether the poem has reached us substantially as it was 
left by the author, or whether the present arrangement 
of the materials is partially due to one of the Ciceros, 
or to some other editor. 

The poem, however, though incomplete in regard to 
the arrangement of its materials, presents a full and 
clear view of the philosophy which satisfied the mind of 
Lucretius. What, then, is the interest and value of the 
work, considered as a great argument, in which the 
plan of nature is explained, and the position of man 
in relation to that plan is determined ? Is it true, as 
an eminent modem critic^ has said, that ' the greatest 
didactic poem in any language was written in defence 
of the silliest and meanest of all systems of natural and 
moral philosophy ? ' Is this work a mere maze of in- 
geniously woven error, enriched with a few brilliant 
colours which have not yet faded with the lapse of time ; 
or is it a true monument of the ancient mind, marking 
indeed its limitations, but at the same time perpetuating 
the memory of its native strength and greatness ? Has 
all the meaning of this controversy between science in 
its infancy and the pagan mythology in its decrepitude 
passed away, as from the vantage-ground of nineteen 

^ Macaolay. 

Q 
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centuries the blindness and the ignorance of both com- 
batants are apparent ? Or, may we not rather discern 
that amid all the confusion of this dim wKroyjMfjfla a 
great cause was at issue ; that truths the most vital to 
human wellbeing were involved on both sides ; and that 
the strife was one which called out high energies both 
of heart and mind ? 

The system expounded by Lucretius exhibits both the 
weakness and the greatness of ancient physical philo- 
sophy. That philosophy was false or inadequate in its 
aim, method, and results. Its greatness consisted in the 
stimulus and discipline which it gave to the faculties 
of the mind, and in the speculative ideas which it em- 
braced. All the ancient systems of physics were one- 
sided, built on mere assumption, and, owing to their 
defective methods of inquiry, incapable of giving a certain 
explanation of any single phenomenon. They were radi- 
cally at fault in the problem which they proposed to solve. 
They endeavoured to explain, by some simple hypo- 
thesis, all physical, all moral, all divine existence. This 
explanation was supposed to be within the reach of the 
intuitive sagacity of the mind, acting upon the obvious 
sensible appearances of things. The knowledge of the 
whole was supposed to precede the knowledge of the 
parts. There was no notion of appljdng experiment 
in aid of natural observation, or of advancing slowly 
from one set of established facts to another. The atomic 
system proposed to itself the same ambitious problem 
as the other systems — those, for instance, of Heraclitus, 
of Empedocles, and of Anaxagoras, which are condemned 
by Lucretius — and with as inadequate resources for solv- 
ing it. The original hypothesis of the atoms and the 
void, ' is a happy guess, suggested by a few superficial 
analogies, and supported by many arbitrary assumptions. 
A vast number and variety of physical facts, observed 
with great clearness, vivacity, and accuracy, are ad- 
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duced as proofs and illustrations of the argument, but 
there is no real attempt to verify the connexion be- 
tween the facts adduced and their supposed causes. 
Lucretius seems to have no feeling of the inadequacy 
of deductive processes, founded on arbitrary conceptions 
of the understanding, to explain the complex and ob- 
scure phenomena of nature. The falsest conclusions are 
thus asserted with dogmatic certainty. Nor did any of 
the ancient inquirers into nature seem to be aware of 
how Kttle was really known by them, as compared with 
the vast region of which they were ignorant. 

It might be said, generally, that the argument of 
Lucretius was an attempt to give a philosophical de- 
scription of nature before the advent of phyBical science. 
But as a means of throwing light on the inadequacy of 
such speculations^ it may be well to consider in detail 
some of those points where the argument most obviously 
fails in premises, method, and results. 

The ancient as well as the modem inquirer was met 
at starting with this question. On what faculty or facul- 
ties is the foundation of our knowledge built ? Is know- 
ledge obtained originally through the exercise of the 
reason or the senses, or through their combined and in- 
separable action ? To this question Lucretius distinctly 
answers, that the senses are the foundation of all our 
knowledge.* They are our ' prima fides ; ' the basis not 
only of all sound inference, but of all human conduct. 
The very conception of the meaning of true and false is 
derived from the senses : — 

Invenies primis ab sensibiui esse creatam 
Notitiem veri neque sensus posse refellL' 

One of his strongest objections to Heraclitus is thus 
expressed — 

* B,g, I. 694. 

* * You will find that the notion of what is true arises primarily from 
the senses, and that the senses cannot be rebutted.*— iv. 478-9. 
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Nam contra seiiBiiB ab senaibus ipse repugnat 
£t labefactat eoe, undo omnia credita pendent.^ 

Tet the data of his own philosophy are not ascertain- 
able through this original source of all our knowledge. 
The atoms are represented as lying far below the reach 
of our senses — 

Omnia enim longe noatria ab aenaibua infra 
Primorom natora jacet.' 

It was thus impossible for Lucretius, on his own prin- 
ciples, to have any certain warrant for their existence, 
or to determine tiieir original properties of form and 
consistency, their motion, or their modes of combination 
with one another. It is not the direct intimations of 
sense, but only certain superficial analogies from sensible 
things, which supplied the first principles of this philo- 
sophy. The starting-point of Lucretius is really as re- 
mote firom the certain data of modem science, as the 
starting-point of the systems of Thales, or Heraclitus, or 
Anaxagoras. Their clear and vivid observation supplied 
these inquirers with a great accumulation of facts ; but 
they had not the means of ascertaining the whole nature 
of their facts. Their minds were active in the forma- 
tion of hypotheses, but they were unable to establish a 
true connexion between the facts and the hypotheses. 
The doctrine of the primordial atoms, and of their 
motions and combinations, is a creation of the imagi- 
nation, first suggested by the analogy of sensible things, 
as, for instance, the motes in the sunbeam, and com- 
pleted by arbitrary assumptions (e.gr., ii. 216, etc.), by d 
priori reasoning from ideas (as the conception of body, 
) vacuum, the infinite, etc.), and by a kind of spurious 
induction, i.e., by attributing the properties of many 
known phenomena to those unknown and imaginary 

^ *For, starting from tbe intimations of sense, be himself contradicts the 
senses, and thus undermines tbe very foundations of all belief.' — ^i. 693-4. 

* ' For tbe wbole nature of tbese first elements lies far below tbe reach 
of our senses.' — ^n. 312-13. 
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existences which are conceived to be analogous to them. 
What Lucretius says about other systems applies with 
equal truth to his own — 

Qaamquam multa bene ac diyinitos inyenientes 

• . • . 

Principiis tamen in rerum f eoere minas 
Et graviter magni magno cecidere ibi caau.^ 

The first principles of this philosophy are thus seen to 
be either d priori assumptions, or immediate inferences 
from outward appearance. But even on the supposition 
that the existence and properties of the atoms had been 
satisfactorily established, they are entirely inadequate as 
an explanation of the facts of creation. The same diffi- 
culty is encountered at the outset of this as of all other 
ancient systems of ontology, viz., how to pass from the 
abstract to the concrete, — from the eternal forms of the 
atoms to the variety and transitory nature of sensible 
objects. This is the very difficulty which Lucretius 
himself urges against the system of Heraclitus, — 

Nam CUT tarn yariad les posnnt ease reqniro. 
Ex uno si sunt igni piiroque create.' 

The order of nature now subsisting is declared to be the 
result of the manifold combination of the atoms through 
infinite time and space, but the intermediate steps by 
which this process was effected are conceived only in the 
most vague and shadowy way. The question still re- 
mains how the mere varieties in form and size of atoms 
devoid of life, colour, sense, etc., can by any combination ^ 
produce one single object in nature, much more the per- 
fect order and manifold life of our system. There is no 
power of passing over this wide chasm by the help of 
the atoms of Democritus, any more than by the watery 

^ ' Although discovering many things well and by divine inspiration . . . 
yet in their very first principles they have suffered overthrow, and, mighty as 
they are, have fallen heavily there with a mighty fall.'— I. 736-41. 

' ' For I ask how there can ever be snch variety in the world if all things 
are produced from the single and pure element of fire?* — I. 646-6. 
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element of Thales or the fiery element of Heraclitus. 
But in Lucretius this difficulty is partially concealed, by 
means of a tacit assumption, really inconsistent with the 
blind and dead materialism on which his philosophy pro- 
fesses to be based. It is to be observed that while the 
Greek word arofui implies merely the notion of indi- 
vidual existences, the words used by Lucretius, * semina,' 
* ffenitalia corpora,' really indicate a creative capacity in 
these exiBtenc^ In conceiving their power of carx^ 
on and sustaining the order of nature, his imagination is 
thus aided by the analogy of. the growth of plants and 
living beings. With imconscious inconsistency, he as- 
sumes the presence of a secret faculty in the atoms distinct 
from their other properties. Thus he says — 

At primordia gignnndia in rebua oportet 
Naturam clandestinam oecamque adhib€(re.' 

In his statement of the doctrine of the Clinamen^ or slight 
declension in the motion of the atoms, so as ^ to break the 
chain of fate,' he attributes to them a power analogous to 
volition in living beings. It is-only on the assumption 
of a creative power that any meaning or coherence can 
be given to his explanation of the mode in which the 
earth and heavens, plants, and all living things, have been 
formed out of the concourse of lifeless and senseless 
elements. 

The hypothesis of the atoms is thus seen to be, in the 
^first place, a mere guess, and, in the second place, a 
'guess which explains little or nothing. It cannot be 
shown either how they succeeded in arranging them- 
selves in order, or how from their negative properties 
all positive life has been produced. The physical doc- 
trines expressed in the four last books, as to the nature 
of our bodies and souls, — as to the senses^ — ^the origin 
and existence of the sun, moon, the earth and the living 

^ ' But it is necesaary that the atoma, in the act of creation, should exercise 
some secret) invisible faculty.' — ^i. 778-9. 
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beings upon it, etc., although professedly deduced from 
the principles established in the first two books are 
really reached independently. They are either imme- 
diate inferences from the obvious intimations of sense, 
or they are the suggestions of analogy. 

The weakness as well as the power of ancient 
science lay in its perception of analogies. The eager 
and far-reaching eye of early inquiry was quick to marki 
* those same footsteps of nature treading on diverse' 
subjects or matter,' but trusted too implicitly to their 
guidance, and to its own keen intuition in following 
them. The mind of Lucretius was obviously under the 
influence of many of the old analogical modes of reason- 
ing, and he also shows great boldness and originality in 
the novel application of analogy. He is most happy in 
applying this form of thought to illustrate the details of 
his subject : and his use of poetical analogies implies a 
force .»d penetotion of ima^tive iasighfunsurUa 
by any ancient writer. But, in common with the earlier 
inquirers of Greece, he trusts too implicitly to this * lux 
sublustris ' to guide him through aU his daring adven- 
ture. He seems to believe that the properties of invisible 
things were as clearly revealed in this uncertain light 
as if they had been laid bare by the ' lucida tela diei.' 

To take one prominent point, it is remarkable how, in 
his explanation of our mundane system, he is both con- \ 
sciously and unconsciously guided by the analogy of the 
human body. In Lucretius even, as well as in Empe- 
docles, it may be seen how difficult it was for ancient 
physical philosophy to escape from the conceptions of 
mythology. Lucretius is indeed conscious of the incon- 
sistency of attributing life and sense to the earth ; yet 
not only does he speak poetically of Earth being the 
creative mother, Mtiier the fructifying father of all 
things, but his whole conception of creation is derived 
from a supposed likeness between the properties of our 
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terrestrial and celestial systems, and those of living 
beings. Thus we read — 

Undique quandoquidem per caulas stheria omnia 
£t quasi i>6r magni circum spiracula mundi 
ExituB introituBque elementiB redditus extat.^ 

Of the growth of plants and herbage it is said- 

Ut pluma atque pili primum sietceqae creantnar 
Quadripedam membris et oorpore pennipotentmn, 
Sic nova turn tellos herbas virgultaque primum 
Snatulity inde loci mortalia B8sda creavit.^ 

From V. 535 to 663 the power of the air in supporting 
the earth * in media mundi regione ' is compared with 
the power which the delicate vital principle has in sup- 
porting the human body. 

Again, the gathering together of the waters of the sea 
is thus represented— 

Tam magis ezpreesns Balsas de corpora sudor 
Augebat mare manando camposque natantis.' 

And finally, though it would be easy to multiply such 
quotations, the striking account^ at the end of the second 
book, of the growth and the decay of our world is drawn 
directly from the obvious appearances of the growth 
and decay of the human body ; e.g. — 

Quoniam nee renie peipetiuntur 
Quod satis est neque quantum opus est natura ministrat.* 

As a necessary result of a system of natural philo- 
sophy based on imaginary assumptions, largely illus- 
trated, indeed, but not corroborated by the observation 

^ ' Since on all sides, through all the pores of the ^ther, and, as it were, 
all round through the breathing - places of the mighty world, a free exit 
and entrance is given to the atoms.' — ^vi. 492-4. 

' 'As feathers, and hair, and bristles are first formed on the limbs of 
beasts and the bodies of birds, so the young earth then first bore herbs and 
plants, afterwards gave birth to the generations of living things.' — ^v. 788-91. 

' 'So more and more, the sweat oozing from the salt body, increased 
the sea and the moving watery plains by its flow.' — v. 487-8. 

^ * Since neither its veins can support adequate nourishment^ nor does 
Nature supply what is needful.' — n.* 1141-2. 
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of phenomena^ with no verification of experiment or 
ascertainment of special laws, there is throughout the 
poem the utmost hardihood of assertion and inference 
on many points, in which modem science clearly proves 
this system to have been as much in error as it was 
possible to be. It is strange to note how little idea 
Lucretius had of the vastness aud complexity of tie 
problem which he professed to solve. He has no real 
conception of the progressive advance of knowledge, 
and of the necessity of patiently building on humble 
foundations. The striking lines — 

Namque alid ex alio darescet nee tibi cieca 
Noz iter eripiet quin ultima oaturai 
Pervideas : ita res accendent lamina rebus,^ 

look rather like an unconscious prophecy of the future 
progress of knowledge than an account of the process of 
inquiry exhibited in the book. 

A few out of many dogmatic assertions about physical 
facts beyond the knowledge of that time, and some pro- 
bably altogether beyond human knowledge, may be no- 
ticed. Thus, at i. 1052, the existence of the Antipodes 
is denied. Again, in book iii the mind is stated to be 
a material substance, seated in the centre of the breast, 
composed of very minute particles, the relative propor- 
tions of which determine the characters both of men 
and animals. Lucretius shows a very close and subtle 
observation of the interdependence of mind and body,l 
but no suspicion of that interdependence being in any 
way connected with the functions of the brain. His 
whole account of the mundus, of the earth at rest in the 
centre, and of the rolling vault of heaven, with its sun 
and moon and stars — * trembling fires in the vault' — 
all no larger than they appear to our eyes, is given 

^ ' For one thing will grow clear after another : nor shall the darkness of 
night make thee lose thy way, before thou seest, to the full, the furthest secrets 
of nature ; so shall all things throw light one on the other.'-— i. 1115-7. 
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without any notion of the inadequacy of his data 
to bear out his conclusions. While enlarging on the 
variety and subtlety in the combinations of his imagi* 
nary atoms, he appears to have no idea of the variety 
and subtlety in the real forces of nature. His obser- 
vation of the outward and visible appearances of things 
is accurate and careful : there is often great ingenuity 
as well as a true apprehension of logical conditions in 
his processes of reasoning both from ideas and from 
phenomena ; yet most of his conclusions as to the facts 
of nature, which are not immediately perceptible to the 
senses, are mere fanciful explanations, indicating, in- 
deed, a lively curiosity, but no real understanding of 
the true conditions of the inquiry. The root of his 
error lies in his not feeling how little can be known 
of the processes and facts of nature by ordinary obser- 
vation, without the resources of experiment and of 
scientific method built upon experiment. 

The weak points of this philosophy, the mistaken aim 
and incomplete method of inquiry, the real ignorance of 
facts disguised under an appearance of systematic treat- 
ment, the unproductiveness of the results for any prac- 
tical accession to man's power over nature, are quite 
obvious to any modem reader, who, without any special 
study of physical science, cannot help being familiar 
with information now universally diffused, and yet be- 
yond the reach of the most ardent inquirers and original 
thinkers of antiquity. But the amount of information 
possessed by different ages^ or by different men, is no 
criterion of their relative intellectual power. The men- 
tal force of a great and adventurous thinker may be 
recognised struggling through these mists of error. The 
weakness of this system, interpreted by Lucretius^ is 
the necessary weakness of the childhood of knowledge. 
But along with the weakness and the ignorance there 
are also the strong feeling, the clear eye, and the buoy- 
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ant fancies of early years, — the germs and the promise 
of a strong maturity. 

The full light in which ancient poetry, politics, and 
mental philosophy are read, makes us apt to forget that 
a great part even of the intellectual life of antiquity is 
only revealed to us in uncertain twilight or in rare 
gleams of sunshine. In no other ancient writer is this 
light so full and clear as in Lucretius. If for nothing 
else his poem would thus be valuable as a witness to the 
ardent and disinterested curiosity, felt long ago, to pene- 
trate the secrets of nature, and as affording examples of 
the clear, varied, and minute power of observation which 
ministered to this curiosity. The Greek masters, whom 
he followed, are preserved only in fragments. It is 
something to realise, by the hght of this poem, the im- 
pression which they produced on the mind of one who 
tried to follow in their footsteps. The genius of Plato 
and Aristotle may be estimated, perhaps, as justly in 
modem as in ancient timea But the great intellectual 
life of Democritus, Empedocles, or Anaxagoras, escapes 
our notice in the more familiar studies of classical liter- 
ature. The work of Lucretius is especially valuable on 
this ground, that we are reminded in it of the amount 
of thought and feeling that was lavished upon the ear- 
liest inquiries into nature. In some respects the gene- 
ral ignorance of the times enhances our sense of the 
greatness of individual philosophers. Each new attempt 
to imderstand the world was an original act of creative 
power. The intellectual strength of the poet himself 
must also be taken into account as some measure of 
the strength of his masters, whose opinions he adopted, 
and who filled his mind with affection and astonishment. 

The history of the physical science of the ancients is 
not indeed so interesting or important as that of their 
metaphysical philosophy. And this is so, not only on 
account of the comparative scantiness of their real ac- 
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quisitions in the one as compared with the great ideas 
which they have contributed to the other, and with the 
masterpieces which they have added to its literature ; but 
still more on this account, that in physical knowledge new 
discovery supplants the place of previous error or ignor- 
ance, and can be understood without reference to what 
has been supplanted : whereas the power and meaning of 
philosophical ideas are unintelligible, apart from the know- 
ledge of their origin and development The history of 
physical science in ancient times affords satisfaction- to 
a natural curiosity, but is not an indispensable branch 
of scientific study. The history of ancient mental philo- 
sophy, on the other hand, — the source not only of most 
of our metaphysical ideas and terms, but of many of 
the most familiar thoughts and words in daily use, — is 
the basis of our highest speculation. Yet among the 
various kinds of interest which this poem has for dif- 
ferent classes of modem readers this is not to be for- 
gotten, that it enables a student of science to estimate 
the actual discoveries, aud, stiU more, the prognostica- 
tions of discovery attained by the irregular methods of 
early inquiry. It is interesting, while contemplating 
the rich, weU-defined, and highly-cultivated region of 
modem science, to mark the few and scattered points 
occupied by the first wanderers in search of knowledge. 
The school of philosophy to which Lucretius belonged 
was distinguished above other schools for the attention 
which it gave to the facts of nature. If he was not him- 
self an original inquirer, as indeed he does not claim to 
be, he yet shows a philosophical comprehension of the 
whole system which he adopted, and a rigorous study of 
its details. He does not, like Virgil, merely reproduce 
some general aspects or resulte of ancient physics, which 
enhance the poetical conception of nature : as he is not 
satisfied with those general results about human life and 
the origin of man, which amused a meditative poet and 
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practical epicurean like Horace. He was a real student 
both of nature and of man, not a mere poet, casting 
the interesting results of thought into graceful language. 
Out of the stores of his abundant information the mo- 
dem student may best learn not only the errors but also 
the happy guesses and pregnant suggestions of ancient 
science. Thus^ for instance, the doctrines concerning 
the elemental atoms and their ceaseless motion, explained 
in the first two books, and of the ' simulacra,' or images 
reflected from all objects^ in the fourth book, although 
in themselves arbitrary assumptions, and fancifully and 
erroneously applied to the explanation of phenomena, 
yet have a real relation to the more substantial theories 
of modem times, and imply some finer and subtler gift 
than even the clear and vivid observation which belonged 
to the ancient mind. 

To the general reader there is another aspect, in which 
it is interesting to compare these germs of physical know- 
ledge witii some tendencies of scientific inquiiy in 
modem times. The questions, vitally affecting the posi- 
tion of man in tiie world, which are discussed or sug- 
gested by Lucretius in the course of his argument, are 
parallel to certain questions which have risen into pro- 
minence in connexion with the increasing study of 
nature. Most conspicuous among these is the relation 
of physical inquiry to religious belief. Objections were 
urged against such inquiry in ancient times, on tiie ground 
of its impiety and imbelief, as we gather from such pas- 
sages as this— 

Impia te rationis inire elementa viamqne 
Indngredi sceleris.^ 

Just as there are found in modem times tiiose who re- 
probate the insufficiency and audacity of human reason, 

^ ' That thou art entering npon an impioua subject of inquiry, and treading 
in the ways of sin.' — i. 81-2. 
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80 there were, in the time of Lucretius, those who de- 
nounced the inquirers into natural phenomena, as — 

Immortalia mortali sermone notuites.^ 

The views of Lucretius as to the natural origin of life, 
and the progressive advance of man from the rudest con- 
dition, by the exercise of his senses and accumulated ex- 
perience, — ^his denial of final causes universally, and spe- 
cially in the human faculties, — ^his resolution of all our 
knowledge into the intimations of sense,— his materialism 
and consequent denial of immortality, — and his utilita- 
rianism in morals,— aU present striking paraUels to the 
opinions of one of the great schools of modem thought. 
At Book V. 875, there is a passage concerning the pre- 
servation and destruction of species, which looks like 
a faint poetical anticipation of a theory which has at- 
tracted much notice in the present day. It is there 
observed that those species alone have escaped destruc- 
tion which possess some natural weapon of defence, or 
which are useful to man. Of other species that could 
neither live by themselves nor were maintained by 
human protection, it is said — 

Scilicet hiBc aliia pndde lacroque jacebant 
Indapedita suis fatalibus omnia yindis, 
Donee ad interitum genus id natora redegit.* 

It would be more unjust to compare ancient and modem 
religion than even ancient and modem science. Yet it 
is not uninteresting or useless to observe certain ten- 
dencies that are brought to light in modern controversy, 
already anticipated under totally diflferent conditions. 
More tolerance may perhaps be felt for the denial of 
Lucretius, in an age when a corrupt and decaying super- 
stition, with its unworthy views of the nature of God 
and man, was opposed to the intimations of natural 

1 * Dishonouring immortal things by mortal words.' — v. 121. 

 « They, doubtless, became the prey and the gain of others, unable to 
break through the bonds of fate by which they were confined, until Nature 
caused that species to disappear.*— v. 875-7. 
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reason and a true sense of human dignity, than for the 
dogmatism of extreme partisans in the present day, 
who, fix)m a spirit of irreverence or a spirit of un- 
truthfulness, still endeavour to make the apparent 
divergence between true religion and true science irre- 
concilable. 

But altogether apart from the truth and falsehood, 
the right and wrong tendencies of this system of philo- 
sophy, a genuine source of interest is foimd in tracing 
the power of reasoning, observation, and expression put 
forth by the poet through the whole course of his argu- 
ment. The pervading characteristic of Lucretius is the 
* vivida vis animi.' Power, energy, vividness are stamped 
on every line of his work. The words which he applies \ 
to himself — 

Mente vigenti 
Avia Pieridum peragro loca, 

truly characterise him. This freshness and force axe the 
qualities of his understanding, and of his whole nature, as 
much as of his poetic faculty. There is the same inten- 
sity of belief and eagerness to produce conviction in the 
enunciation of his physical as of his moral doctrines. 
He shows a strength of passion and energy of conception 
in treating of the laws and phenomena of nature, dijOTerent 
indeed in kind from his feeling and imagination as a poet, 
but not less powerful in intensity. Though there may be 
some imconscious inconsistency in the development of his 
argument, and though he may, as was natural, have failed 
in adequately conceiving the transition from the fortuitous 
concourse of lifeless atoms to the exuberant life and 
perfect order of the world, yet he has a strong command 
over his whole subject. He shows the capacity of un- 
folding it, and marshalling all his arguments in symr 
metrical order, and of arranging in due subordination 
vast masses of details. Fulness and richness of mind, 
implying vigour in acquiriog and ia retaining the know- 
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ledge of facte, are combined with the highest organising 
faculty of the understanding. He shows also, beyond 
any other Roman writer, a power of analysing and 
understanding abstract ideas, such as that of the infinite, 
of space and time, of causation and the like, and of 
keeping the consequences involved in these ideas pre- 
sent to his mind through long-sustained processes of 
reasoning. He alone among his countrymen possessed, 
if not the faculty of original speculation, the genuine 
philosophic impulse, and the powers of reason demanded 
for abstruse and systematic thinking. 

This vigour of understanding is displayed in many 
processes of reasoning, in the analogies by which the 
argument is illustrated and elucidated, in the clearness 
a^yariety of hi, ob=er™tioa of naW phenomena, 
and in the cogency and distinctness of his language. 
While Ids argument absolutely fails as a whole, there 
i. mueh soid and ingeniouT reasoning in the par,. 
The reasoning in the first book, for example (Book i. 
298-328), in which the existence of invisible bodies is 
established, shows his faculty of seeing a common prin- 
ciple involved in a great number and variety of pheno- 
mena. The argument also at i. 338-397, where he esta- 
blishes the existence of vacuum, and that also in which 
he shows the infinity of space, imply the higher power 
of following abstract ideas into the consequences in- 
volved in them. He confutes his adversaries both by 
reference to his own first principles, and also by appeal 
to the evidence of facts. It is characteristic of a fol- 
lower of Epicurus, that he neither enunciates nor employs 
(any regular logic. His system is neither purely deduc- 
tive nor purely inductive ; but he displays very vigorous 
faculties of reasoning, both fi'om facte to other facte and 
to general principles, and from general principles to their 
consequences. It is the absence of experiment and the 
insufficiency of his scientific method, not any natural 
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defect in reasoning power, which give rise to his' erro- 
neous results. 

The vigour of his reasoning fa<;ulty may be judged 
most fairly by his arguments on the progress of society, 
in Book v., where he is more on an equality with modern 
speculation. It is characteristic of his positive tenden- 
cies that he discards altogether the fancies concerning a 
heroic or a golden age, and assumes as his data the facts 
of human nal^ as observed in his own day. The 
grounds from which he starts, his method of reason- 
ing, and the nature of his conclusions, remind a 
reader more of Thucydides, in the introduction to his 
history, than of any other ancient writer. The import- 
ance of personal quahties, such as beauty, strength, and 
powers of mind, in the earliest stage of civil society, the 
influence of accumulated wealth at a later period, the 
causes of the establishment and overthrow of tyrannies, 
and of the rise of commonwealths in their room, are all 
set forth with a degree of strong sense and historical 
sagacity, which few ancient writers, with the exception 
of the great Greek historian, have exhibited. He is 
as unlike Thucydides as possible in his indifference to 
the actual events of his time ; but he is more like him 
than any other Roman writer in his apprehension of the 
philosophy of history. On such topics, where the data 
were accessible to the natural faculties of observation 
and inference, and where conclusions were sought which, 
without aiming at definite accuracy, should yet be true 
in the main, the reader of Lucretius has no sense of that 
wasted ingenuity which he often feels in following the 
investigations into the primary conditions of the atoms, 
the component elements of the soul, the process by which 
the world waa formed, or the causes of electric or vol- 
canic phenomena. 

Lucretius makes a copious, and often a very happy use, 
of analogies, both in the illustration of his philosophy,! 
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and in passages of the highest poetical power. Some of the 
most striking of the former kind have akeady been noticed 
as sources of error, or at least of disguising ignorance^ in his 
reasoning, viz., those founded on the supposed parallel 
between the world and the human body ; others again 
are employed with great force and ingenuity in support 
of various positions in his argument. Among these may 
be mentioned his comparison of the effect of various 
combinations of the same letters in forming different 
words, with that of the various combinations of similar 
atoms forming different objects in nature. There is 
something striking in the analogy of the human body 
immediately after death to wine * cum Bacchi flos evan- 
uit,' and again, in that of the relation of body and soul 
to the relation of frankincense and its odour — 

E tbiiriB gliebifl evelleTe odorem 
Haud facile est quin intereat nators quoque ejos.^ 

Many other instances might be given of his power and 
originality of mind in seeing resemblances between re- 
mote and seemingly unconnected objects ; but it is not 
perhaps easy to illustrate this faculty of understanding 
in him as distinct from his poetical imagination and 
feeling. 

So also it is difficult to separate his faculty of clear, 
accurate, and vivid observation from his poetical inter- 
\pretation of the life and beauty of nature. His powers 
of observation were, however, stimulated and directed by 
scientific as well as poetic interest in phenomena. From 
the wide scope of his philosophy he was led to examine 
the greatest variety of facts, physical as well as moral. 
His sense of the immensity of the universe led him to 
contemplate the largest and widest operations of nature, 
— such as the movements of the heavenly bodies, the re- 
currence of the seasons, the forces of great storms, vol- 
canoes, etc. ; while, again, the theory of the invisible 

' in. 327-8. 
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atoms drew his attention to the minutest processes of 
nature, in so far as they can be perceived or inferred 
without the appliances of modem science. Thus, for 
instance, in a long passage beginning — 

Deniqne fluctifrago sospensas in litore vestes,^ 

he shows by an accumulation of instances that there are 
many invisible bodies, the existence of which is inferred 
from visible effects. Again, at Book v. 247, etc., he 
notices the insensible diminution of bodies : the facts 
of rivers slowly wearing away their banks, — of walls 
on the sea-shore mouldering from the long-continued 
efiects of the exhalations from the sea, — tlie gradual 
decay of towers^ temples, images of the gods, and 
the like. 

In describing the ordinary appearances of outward 
nature, he comes nearer to the truth and clearness of 
Homer thAn any ancient writer. There is indeed a 
peculiar charm in Homer's descriptions, from their con- 
stant suggestion of activity or personal adventure in 
the open air ; while Lucretius makes himself known to 
us solely or chiefly as the contemplative observer of the 
forms and changes of outward things. In some respects j 
he appears at an advantage, even as compared with 
Homer. His sense of the- ordinary aspects of things is 
wonderfully enlarged by his perception of their con- 
nexion with the whole power and meaning of nature. 
He possessed the distinctness and accuracy of a scientific 
observer, as well as the deep insight of a poetical inter-i 
preter of nature. 

Again, the argument is frequently illustrated by obser- 
vation of the habits of various animals. Lucretius shows 
the tastes of a naturalist, as well as of a poet in these^ 
passages. He sketches the outward appearance and' 
habits of birds and beasts, and also seems to enter into 
their inner nature by a kind of poetical sympathy. How 

» 1. 306. 
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graphic, for instance, is his description of dogs following 
up the scent of their game — 

Errant 8»pe canes itaqne et vestigia qnaamnt.^ 

How happily their characteristics are struck off in the 
line — 

At levisomna canum fido cum pectore corda.' 

The various cries and habits of birds are often observed 
and described, as — 



•Et validis cycni torrentibus ex Heliconis 

Cum liquidam tollunt lugubri voce querellam ;' 



and again— 



Parvus ut est cycni melior canor iUe gruum quam 
Clamor in setheriis dispersus nubibus austri.* 

The description of the sea-birds, 

Mergique marinis 
Bluctibus in salso victnm vitamque petentes,^ 

recalls the vivid and natural life of those that haimted 
the isle of Calypso — 

Taif6y\wra'ot re KopOvai 
gbfdXuu, rSfflv re OaKdaffM (pya fUii7i\€if* 

His lively personal observation and active interest in the 
casual objects presented to his eyes in the course of his 
walks, are seen in such passages as— 

Cum lubrica serpens 
Exuit in spinis vestem ; nam ssepe videmus 
niorum spoliis vepres volitantibus anctas.^ 

There is also great truth and liveliness of observation 
in his notices of psychological and physiological facts ; 

1 IV. 705. 

' ' Dogs, lightly sleeping, with faithful heart.' — ^v. 864. 

' ' When from the strong torrents of Helicon the swans raise their liquid 
wailing with doleful voice.' — ^iv. 547-8, 

^ ' As the low note of the swan is sweeter than the cry of the cranes, 
far-scattered among the south- wind's skiey clouds.' — ^iv. 181-2. 

^ * And gulls among the sea-waves, seeking their food and pastime in the 
brine.'—v. 1079-80. 

« Od. VI. 66. 

^ ' And likewise, when the lithe serpent casts its skin among the thonis ; 
for often we notice the briers, with their light airy spoils, hanging to them.' — 
TV. 60-2. 
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as in those passages where he establishes the connexion 
between mind and body, and in his account of the senses. 
With what a graphic touch does he paint the outward 
effects of death/ the decay of the faculties with age, and i 
the madness that overtakes the mind — 

Adde fuTorem animi propriom atqne oblivia rerum, 
Adde quod in nigns lethaigi meigitur undas ;' 

the bodily waste, produced by long-continuous speak- 
ing— 

Perpetuus aermo nigral noctis ad umbram 
Aurone perductus ab ezoiiente nitore ;' 

the reflex action of the senses, produced by the nervous 
strain of witnessing games and spectacles for many 
days in succession ; the insensibility to the pain of 
the severest woimds in the excitement of battle. The 
wide and varied range of facts contained in the poem 
does not seem to exhaust his stores of observation. He 
professes to furnish only those that are wanted to make 
clear the principles he is enunciating. The universality 
of his philosophic system directs and gives unity to his 
active and many-sided interest in things. The least 
and the greatest, the most familiar and the rarest pheno- 
mena, all appear to him invested with new life and 
wonder, imparted to them both by his poetical sensi- 
bility and his scientific curiosity. 

The strength of his understanding may be still further 
seen in the clearness and consecutiveness of his philo- 
sophical style. His complaint of ' the poverty of his | 
native tongue ' is directed against the capacities of the 
Latin language for scientific, not for poetical expres- 
sion — 

» HI. 213-15. 

^ 'Consider, too, the special madness of the mind, and forgetfulness of 
things ; consider its sinking into the black waves of lethargy.'— in. 828-9. 
. ' ' Unbroken speech prolonged from the Brst light of dawn till the sha- 
dows of the dark night.*— iv. 537-8. 
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Nunc et Anaxagono scrutemur HonMBomemn 
Quam Grai memorant Dec nostra dicere lingua 
Concedit nobis patrii sermonis egestas.^ 

That language, which is emphatically the language of 
common sense, is ill adapted both for the expression of 
abstract ideas and for maintaining a long process of con- 
nected argument. Lucretius has occasionally to meet 
the first diflGiculty by the adoption of Grsecisms, and 
the second by some sacrifice of artistic elegance. Thus 
he uses omne for to vav (ii. 1108), esse, again, for to 
ehaiy and the like. He frequently avails himself of the 

|L tmesis of prepositions, in imitation of the Greek usage ; 

I as, for instance, * disjectis disque supatis.' There is some 
awkwardness and want of variety in the links of his 
argument, as in his use of certain connecting particles, 
such as the * etenim,' * quippe ubi,* ' quod genus/ ' am- 
plius hoc/ 'hue accedit,' and the like. VirgU has re- 
tained some of the most striking of these connecting 
formulae, such as ' contemplator item ; * but, as was natu- 
ral in a poem setting forth precepts and not proofs, he 
uses them much more sparingly and with happier selec- 
tion. As used by Lucretius, they add to our sense of 
the vividness of the book, of the constant personal ad- 

[ dress of the author, and of his ardent polemical tone. 
They also keep the framework of the argument more com- 
pact and distinct ; but they seem to bring into greater 
prominence the artistic mistake of conducting an abstract 
discussion in verse. The very merits of the work con- 
sidered as an argument, — its clearness, fulness, and con- 
secutiveness, — detract somewhat from the pleasure which 
a work of art naturally produces. But the style cannot 
be too highly praised, in respect both of the logical 
\ power, by which the whole subject is articulated, and 

^ ' Now, too, let us examine the ** Homoeomeria " of Anazagoraa, as the 
Greeks call it, though the poverty of our native speech does not admit of its 
being named in our language.' — i. 830-3. 
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the bearing of eveiy detail on the general design, is 
brought out, and in respect of the clearness and lucidity 
of the illustrations. The meaning of Lucretius can never 
be mistaken from any ambiguity in his language. There 
are difficulties arising from the uncertainty of the text, 
difficulties also from our unfamiUarity with hia method 
and principles, or with the objects he describes, but none 
from confusion in his ideas or his reasoning, or from a 
vague or trite use of words. 

II. — THE SPECULATIVE IDEAS IN LUCRETIUS. 

There is, however, a higher side to the philosophy of 
Lucretius, from which point of view his abstract doc- 
trines are seen to be in harmony with his deepest con- 
victions on human life and with his most impassioned 
poetry. It is in his thorough grasp of great ideas, and 
in his application of them to the living world, in its 
moral and its natural aspects, that the speculative great- 
ness of Lucretius consists. The substantial truth of 
all the ancient philosophies lay in the ideas which they 
attempted to express and embody, not in the casual 
shapes which successively rose up and assumed form to 
represent these ideas. Above the transitory and delu- 
sive symbols of contending systems ancient inquirers 
attained to certain high eminences of thought, from 
which they saw things in a truer and clearer light than 
through the logical conclusions of their understanding. 
The few adventurous thinkers of antiquity were thus 
not only raised immeasurably above the great mass of 
their contemporaries, but in many of their general con- 
ceptions of nature and of human life they had reached 
the higher levels of modem thought. And there came 
to them, naturally, that which is so rare and difficult to 
modem inquiry, the fresh and poetical sense of surprise 
and vivid interest, as at the first discovery of a new 
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world, which has now, for a long time, been familiar not 
only in its general outlines, but through many of its 
most interesting provinces. 

1. The philosophy of the poem ultimately rests upon 
the most certain of all our conceptions, that of uni- 
versal order or law in nature. The starting-point of the 
system — 

NuUam rem e nilo gigni diTiuitus unquam, 

is itself an inference from the recognition of this condi- 
tion. And the validity of the whole argument rests on 
the assumption of its certainty. This fact of universal 
order is indeed supposed to result from the eternal im- 
mutable properties of the atoms and from the original 
limitation in their varieties ; but the idea of law is prior 
to, and the condition of, all the principles enunciated in 
the fii'st two books, in regard to the nature and properties 
of matter. In no ancient writer do we find the cer- 
tainty and universality of law so frequently, so strongly, 
and so unmistakably expressed as in Lucretius. The 
superiority of Epicurus is proclaimed on the ground of 
his having revealed the fixed and certain limitations of 
all existence — 

Unde refert nobis victor quid possit oriri, 
Quid nequeat, finita potestas denique cuiqiie 
Quaoam sit ratione atque alte terminas luerens.* 

Following on his steps the poet himself professes to 
teach — 

Quo quaeque creata 
Foedere sint, in eo quam sit durart» necessum. 
Nee validas valeant sevi rescindere leges.' 

In another place he says — 

^ ' Whence returning victorious he brings back to us tidings of what may 
and what may not come into existence : according to what plan, in fine, the 
power of each thing is determined and the deeply-fixed limit of its being.' — 

I. 76-7. 

' ' According to what condition all things have been created, what neces- 
sity there is that they abide by it, and how they may not annul the mighty 
laws of the ages.' — v. 56-8. 
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£t quid qnieque queant per f cedera naturai 

Quid poiTO nequeaat, sancitum quaudoquidem extat.* 

All knowledge and speculative confidence are declared 
to rest on this truth — 

Cerium ac dispositumst ubi quicquit crescat et insit.' 

Superstition is said to be the result of ignorance- - 

Quid queat esse. 
Quid nequeat.^ 

It is needless to bring forward further expressions of 
that thought which underlies and gives cogency to the 
whole argument. The subject of the poem is ' majestas 
cognita rerum/ — the discovered majesty or order of the 
universe. The cardinal truth which Lucretius proclaimed 
was that creation was no result of chance or of a capri- i 
cious exercise of power, but arose out of certain regular 
and orderly processes, dependent upon certain primal con- 
ditions, of which no further account can be given. His 
idea of these ultimate conditions seems to involve some 
unconscious or half-felt inconsistency. But this idea, if 
less strictly logical, is broader and more vital than a 
beUef either in bUnd chance or in an iron fatalism. A 
secret power or force, analogous to volition in man, is 
conceived to be inherent in the primal atoms, by means 
of which creation is able to break from the chains of 
fate into a more free development (iL 254). The fosdera 
naturai are opposed to the foodera fati. Only on the 
assumption of this original force is creation conceived to 
be possible. The idea of law in nature, as understood 
by Lucretius, is not the same as that of invariable 
sequence or concomitance of phenomena. It implies at 
least the further idea of power. It leads up necessarily, 
although this is not consciously realised by him, to the 

^ ' Since it is absolutely decreed, what each thing can and what it cannot 
do, by the conditions of nature.' — i. 586. 

' * It is fixed and ordered where each thing may grow and exist.' — 
III. 787. 

» T. 88-9. 
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wider and higher idea of will. His conviction of the 
universality and certainty of law, although antagonistic 
to the popular religions of antiquity, is in no way incom- 
patible with the convictions of modem Theism. It is 
from an ancient rather than from a modem point of view, 
that the ultimate principles of the philosophy of Lucre- 
tius can be called atheistic. 

The idea of law, moreover, not only supports the whole 
fabric of his physical philosophy, but moulds his con- 
victions on human life and imparts to his poetiy that 
contemplative majesty by which it is pervaded. It is 
J from this grotmd that he makes his most powerful as- 
sault on the belief in the arbitrary and capricious agency 
of the gods. Nature is thus declared to be free — 

Libera continao dominis privata saperbis,^ 

through obedience to the universal order. Man also is 
under the same law, and is made free by his knowledge 
and acceptance of this condition. A sense of security 
is thus gained for human life ; a sense of elevation above 
its weakness and passions, and the courage to bear its 
inevitable evils.* This absolute reliance on law does not 
act upon his mind with the depressing influence of 
fatalism. Although the fortunes of life and the phases 
of individual character are said to be the results of the 
infinite combinations of blind atoms, yet man is made 
free by knowledge and the use of his reason. Notwith- 
standing the original constitution of his nature, arising 
out of influences over which there is no control, he still 
has it in his power to live a life worthy of the gods : — 

niad in his rebus rideor firmare poteaae, 
Usque adeo naturarum vestigia linqui 
Parvola, qu» nequeat ratio depellere nobis 
Ut nil iopediat dignain dis degere vitaDL* 

1 II. 1091. « VI 32. 

' * This, in these circumstances, I think I can establish, that such faint 
traces of our native elements are left beyond the powers of our reason v> 
dispel, that nothing prevents us from leading a life worthy of the gods.' — 
in. 319-22. 
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From these high places of his philosophy, 

Edita doctrina sapientam templa serena,^ 

the poet derives not only a sense of certainty in thought 
and security in life, but also his wide contemplative 
view, and his profound sense of the grandeur and the 
majesty of the universe. The idea of absolute universal 
law imparts much of its peculiar character to his poetical 
feelings, informs his language, and seems to mould even 
the very rhythm of his verse. It is this idea which 
gives its unity of tone to the whole poem, and which 
enables him to apprehend in all the processes of nature 
a greater presence than what is suggested by the outward 
appearances of things. 

2. But a nearer view brings another aspect of the world 
into light ; viz., the subtle interdependence of all things 
on one another. There is not only fixed order, but there 
is also infinite mobility in nature. The sum of all things 
remains unchanged, but all individual existences decay 
and perish. There is no rest anywhere ; all things are 
continually changing and passing into one another ; 
decay and renovation form the very life and being of all 
things. Nothing is ever lost. 'Nature repairs one 
thing from another, and allows of no birth except 
through the death of something else' : — 

Hand igitnr penitna pereunt qnscnmqae videntnr, 
Qoando alid ex alio reficit nsinra n«c nllain 
Rem gigni pafcitnr nisi morte adjata aliena ?' 

As the * ever-during peace' at the heart of all things is 
supposed to result from the eternal and immutable pro- 
perties of the atoms, this ' endless agitation' arises out of 
their unceasing motion through infinite space. There 
are two kinds of motion, — the one tending to the re- 
newal, — the other, to the destruction of things as they 
now exist. The maintenance of our whole system depends 
on the equilibrium of these opposing forces — 

» n. 8. * I. 2624. 
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Sic lequo geritur oertamine prindpiorain 
Ex infinite contractum tempore bellum.^ 

The destruction of our system and of all visible things, 
— that day on which, 

Snstentata ruet moles et machina mondi,' 

will come suddenly through the tennination of the long- 
balanced warfare — 

Denique tantopere inter se cum maxima mundi 

Piignent membra, pio nequaquam concita bello, 

Nonne vides aliquam longi certaminis oUis 

PoBse dari finem ? rel cum sol et vapor omnia 

Omnibus epotis umoribns exsuperarint ; 

Quod facere intendunt, neque adhuc conata patrantur.' 

There is thus seen to be not only absolute order, but 
also infinite change in the processes of nature. De- 
cay and renovation, death and life, support the existing 
) creation in unceasing harmony. The imagination re- 
presents this condition under the impressive symbol of 
an endless battle, in which now one side now the other 
gains some position, but neither can become master of 
the field — 

Nunc hie nunc iUic superant vitalia rerum, 
Et sui)erantur item.* 

This symbol is the poetical form of the old philosophical 
distinction of avfiyo-w and <p0opd; it is another form of 
the 6/>i9 and <f>iXia which to the imagination of Empedocles 
appeared to pervade the universe. The symbol of a 
constant battle invests the infinite and all-pervading 
subtlety of nature with the interest and the life of human 
passion on the grandest and widest sphere of action. 

^ 'So in equal battle, the war of elements that hath been waged from 
infinite time still is carried on.' — ii. 573-4. 

' ' The mass and fabric of the world, long upheld, shall fall to pieces.* — 
V. 96. 

' * Finally, since the vast members of the world, engaged in no holy war- 
fare, so mightily contend with one another, see*st thou not that some end 
may be assigned to their long conflict, either when the sun and every mode 
of heat, having drunk up all the moisture, shall have gained the day, which 
they are ever tending to do, but do not yet accomplish,* etc. — v. 380-5. 

* II. 575-6. 
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The greatness of the thought makes each particular 
object in nature pregnant with a deeper meaning, im- 
parts a poetic interest to trivial and ordinary phenomena, 
and throws an august solemnity around the familiar 
aspects of human life. The passage in which this prin- 
ciple is most powerfully announced — 

Nunc hie nunc ilUc saperant vitalia rerum,^ 

swells into deeper and grander tones, as the poet is 
borne on to declare the real human pathos involved in 
this strife of elements. This struggle of life and decay 
is no mere war of abstractions; it is the daily and 
hourly reality of existence. Birth and death are the ful- 
filment of this law. * The old order changeth, yielding 
place to new' — 

Cedit enim rerom novitate extnua vetiistas,' 

' New nations wax strong, while the old are waning away ; 
the generations of living things are changed within a 
brief space, and, like the runners in a race, pass on the 
torch of life' — 

Angescnnt alisD gentes, alls minuuntar, 
Inque brevi Bpatio mutantur saecla animantum 
£t quasi cursores vitai lampada tradunt.' 

Man also must resign himself to the universal law, and 
accept his life not as a thing to be possessed for ever, 
but only to be used for a time — 

Sic alid ex alio numquam denatet oriri 
Vitaque mancipio nulli datur, omnibuB umi.^ 

The contemplation of this law deepens his poetic sense 
of the power and wonder of nature, while it adds 
solemnity and elevation to his thoughts on human / 
destiny. Under this law of universal decay and resto- 
ration, he sees the rains of heaven lost in the earth, but 

» n. 675. « iiT. 964. » n. 77-9. 

^ 'So one thing shall never cease being bom from another, and life is 
given to no man as a possession, to all for use.*— ITI. 970-1. 
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paasing into new life in the fruits from which all living 
things are supported — 

Hinc alitiir porro nostruiii genus atque f erarum, 
Hinc betas urbes pueris florere videmus 
Frondiferasqne novis avibus canere undique silvaa.^ 

Or he sees the waters of a stream lost to outward ap- 
pearance, but passing again through the earth, and so 
returning to their original source — 

Inde saper terras fluit agmiae dulci 
Qua via secta semel liquido pede detulit undas.' 

Under the same law, the temples of the gods, even the sun, 
the moon, and the earth, which are themselves believed 
to be divine, all appear liable to decay. He can call up 
before his imagination the sublime and awful vision of 
that * single day,' in which the whole * mass and fabric ' 
of our world shall pass away, leaving only void space 
and the viewless atoms in their room — 

Tria talia texta 
Una dies dabit exitio, multosque per annos 
Sustentata ruet moles et machina mundL' 

3. It is to be observed, also, how vividly Lucretius 
realises and how steadfastly he keeps before his mind the 
thought of the eternity and injfinity of the primordial 
atoms and of space. These conceptions support him in 
his antagonism to the popular religion, and deepen the 
feeling with which he contemplates human life and 
nature. Our world of earth, sea, and sky is only one among 
infinite other systems. It stands to the imiverse in 
much the same proportion as any single man to the 
whole earth — 

^ ' Hence, moreoTer, the race of man and the beasts of the forest are fed ; 
hence we see cities glad with the flower of their children, and the leafy 
woods on all sides loud with the song of young birds.* — ^i. 254-6. 

' * Thence flows over the earth in a fresh stream, by the channel which 
first bore its waters down in their limpid race.' — v. 271-2. 

' ' These three fabrics one day shall bring to destruction, and the mass 
and framework of the world, that hath endured through many years, shall 
crumble in ruins.* — v. 94-6. 
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Et videas o»lum sununfti totius unam 

Quam sit parvula para et quam moltesima constet 

Nee tota pan, homo terrai quota totius unus.^ 

It is the glory of Epicurus that he first passed beyond 
the empyrean that bounds our world — 

Atque omne immeiisuin peragravit mente animoqae.' 

This immensity of the universe is declared to be incom- 
patible with the constant agency and interference of the 
gods — 

QniB regere immensi Bammam, quia habere profundi 
Indu manu validas potis est moderanter habeuas.^ 

In this opposition of Lucretius to the belief in the gods of 
mythology is really involved a latent sense of the attribute 
of Omnipotence. This negative idea is, at least, a step 
in advance towards a higher and truer conception of 
the attributes of Deity. The infinity and complexity of 
the universe are incompatible with the limited and divided 
powers of the gods, — as the natural feelings of human ^ 
nature are incompatible with the moral qualities attri- ' 
buted to them. 

The power of these conceptions is also seen in the 
poet's deep sense of the littleness of human life. Such 
pathetic expressions of the shortness and triviality of 
each man^s mortal span, as that, 

Degitur hoc asvi quodcumquest,* 

are called forth by the ever-present thought of the In- 
finite and the Eternal But this thought, if associated 
with a feeling of the pathos of human life, does not pass 
with Lucretius into cynicism or despair. It rather ele^ 
vates him and fortifies him to suppress all personal com- 
plaint in the presence of ideas so great and awful. His 

* * And that you may see how veiy amall a part one firmament ib of the 
whole sum of things, how small a fraction it is, and not so much in propor- 
tion as a single man is to the whole earth.' — ^vt. 650-2. 

^ ' And traversed the whole boundless region of space, in mind and spirit.* 
—I. 74. 

' ' Who can order the infinite mass ? who can hold with a guiding hand 
the mighty reins of immensity ?' — ii. 1096-6. 

« n. 16. 
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imagination expands in contemplating the objects either 
of thought or of sight, which produce the impression 
of immensity or of vast duration. Thus, as much of 
the majesty of his poetry may be connected with his 
contemplative sense of law, much of its pervading life 
with his sense of the mobility of nature, so the element 
of sublimity, which he displays above any other Roman, 
and almost above any Greek poet, may be traced to 
the influence of the ideas of immensity on his imagina- 
tion. For the negative notions of infinity in space and 
time his imagination substitutes the positive conceptions 
of Tartness and of long duration, and thus strives to 
represent the continued action of the great masses and 
forces of nature through all the ages and over the vast 
spaces of the universe. 

4. Again, it was in the atomic philosophy, that the 
thought of 'the individual' first rose into prominence. 
The meaning of the word < atom' is simply ^ individual' 
The sense of each separate existence is not merged in 
the conception of law or of the immensity of the universe. 
The atoms are not only infinite in number, they are 
also varied in kind and powerful in solid singleness, — 
*solida poUentia simplicitate.' From their variety and 
individuality, the variety and individuality in nature 
emerge. No two classes and no two single objects are 
exactly alike. Between any two of the birds that gladden 
the sea-shore, or the river banks^ or the woods, there 
is some difference in outward appearance — 

Invenies tamen inter se differre figuris.' 

Each individual of a flock is different from every other, 
and by this difference only can the mother recognise her 
offspring. This sense of individuality intensifies the 
pathos of many passages in the poem. Through sym- 
pathy with the feeling of a single heart, the poet realises 
the feeling of all living things, — of dumb animals as well 

» II. 348. 
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as of human creatures. So, too, the distinctness and 
reality with which his imagination represents single ob- 
jects, come from an eye trained by his philosophy to see 
each thing not only as part of the life of nature, but as 
existing in and for itself. 

5. The abstract properties of the atoms, which, at 
first sight, appear to be arbitrary assumptions, without 
any relation to actual existence, are thus seen to be 
deductions from the orderly, ever-changing, vast, and 
infinitely varied aspect of the world. Law, change, in- 
finity, individuaUty, are the substantial truths of which 
the primary doctrines of the atomic philosophy are the 
shadows. These conceptions, which to the poet's reason 
and imagination bridge over the gulf between the in- 
finite particles of lifeless matter and the living world, 
are united, but not merged or lost, in the general con- 
ception of Nature. The actual visible result of the 
original properties, forces, and combinations of these in- 
visible atoms, is this great whole, in which all things 
live, move, and have their being. The sum of the philo- 
sophy of Lucretius is a recognition of the unity, the 
diversity, the order, and the life of nature. The pur- 
pose of the poem is to interpret the meaning and ex- 
plain the operations of this power in those spheres of 
action that most directly affect human welfare. The 
poem might be fancifully regarded as a great epic, the 
action of which was the defeat of the old * Principalities 
and Powers ' of superstition by the clear and cabn ma- 
jesty of this newly-discovered principle. 

What then is involved in this idea which imparts 
unity to the philosophical and poetical conceptions in 
the poem ? Something more than the union of the 
notions of law, interdependence, infinity, and individu- 
ality. There is further all that is involved in the idea 
of an organic whole. But to this whole new attributes 
are attached, independent of, and ultimately inconsistent 

s 
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with the principles of the atomic philosophy. In eman- 
cipating himself from the religious traditions of anti- 
quity, Lucretius did not escape from the power of an 
idea, rooted not only in all past thought, bdt in the 
depths of the human consciousnesa It is against the 
limitations which the imagination of former times at- 
tached to the idea of God rather than to the truth of 
the idea itself that his philosophy is opposed The 
higher conception of Grod was neither consciously ac- 
cepted nor consciously denied by him. But in his idea 
of Nature there is implied the idea of a * concealed omni- 
potence' pervading the world. As there is in the feeling 
with which Nature inspires him a truer reverence and 
piety than in the feelings with which the gods of the 
ancient Pantieon were regarded, so there is in his denial 
of the popular faith the latent germ of a higher and 
more rational belief. To this Nature he attributes not 
only life but power, — creative power in many passages ; 
a governing power, and even something like an active 
interference with human affairs, in other places. In 
many places, too, the imagination endows the great 
forces of this mysterious power with personal and human 
qualities. This is done with the license, indeed, of 
poetry, but yet with an unconscious acknowledgment 
of some attribute analogous to will, in a power inde- 
pendent of and superior to man. There would be more 
truth in calling this conception pantheistic than atheistic. 
But the sense of will, active force, and individual life 
ever present in the poem comes nearer to an uncon- 
scious, half-realised Theism than to the pantheistic con- 
ception of Nature and of human life. 

The conception of Nature in Lucretius is as much a 
religious as a speculative and poetical idea. It rises 
above the old mythological modes of thought^ establishes 
itself as a new principle in their room, but yet is not 
entirely independent of them. More than any otlier 
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ancient writer Lucretius was free from the direct 
influences of religious tradition, yet indirectly his 
thoughts are shaped by imaginative impressions of the 
same nature as gave birth to the old mythologies. He 
rejects with his whole heart and understanding, and 
explains away the fables concerning the gods and 
goddesses of the old Olympian dynasty. To some of 
these fables he applies the principles of Euhemerus, 
which Ennius had made familiar to his countrymen. 
Thus, in the beginning of the fifth book, Ceres, Liber, 
and Hercules are spoken of among those human bene- 
factors with whom Epicurus is compared. Other fables 
of mythology are explained as creations of the imagina- 
tion out of physical phenomena or moral ideas. Thus, 
the poetical stories of the music of Pan are traced to 
the many echoes heard among lonely mountains. The 
stories of the sufferings of Tantalus, the Danaides, and 
Sisyphus in hell are resolved into the elemental passions 
of our being. Other forms of belief again are traced 
back to an older phase of the human mind. The fable 
of Phaethon is a symbol of the fact that the power of fire 
was at one time more felt and more widely spread ; and 
other fables are shown to be the memorials of a time 
when the waters overspread the earth. The worship of 
Cybele is resolved into the natural sense of the great 
productiveness of the earth : her crown of towers is the 
symbol of the cities which she supports : the wild beasts 
drawing her chariot are symbolical of the civilising in- 
fluence of parental care on the most savage ofispring. 
It is to be observed that while his understanding rejects 
all those fables, the zeal and indignation of Lucretius are 
aroused only by the cruel terrors of mythology. It is 
against the tyranny of superstition over natural human 
feeling that he rebels. You may speak, he says, of the 
sea as Neptunus, of the earth as the Magna Mater, of 
the fruits of the earth under the name of Ceres, and the 
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like, while the mind yet holds clearly that all these 
objects are not only not divine, but are altogether de- 
void of will and feeling. 

This license he himself assumes to address the vital 
power of Nature under the title of — 

JESneadum genetrix, hominum divomque voluptas. 
Alma Venus.^ 

In his recognition of this power he lb still to some ex- 
tent under the influence of associations derived from the 
early mythology. Although he has a stronger grasp of 
realities than the early Greek philosophers, who lived 
in the twilight between mythology and science, yet he 
still interprets the world by analogies and illustrations 
founded on a sense of the personality and human attri- 
butes of Nature. Thus he speaks of iEther as the fruc- 
tifying father, of the Earth, as the great mother of all 
created things— 

Deniqiie celesti sumus omnea semine orinndi ; 

Omnibus ille idem pater est, unde alma liquentis 

Umoris guttas mater cum terra recepit, 

Feta parit nitidas fruges arbustaque lieta 

Et genus humanum, parit omnia sadcla ferarom.' 

His account of the creation and of the support of life in 
the earth is taken, as has already been seen, from the 
analogy of the human body. In Empedocles, and the 
older writers of the kind, the ideas of philosophy and 
the fancies of mythology appear still to be identified or 
confused in thought. In Lucretius, while there is a 
clear logical recognition of the falsehood of the early 
fables^ yet the old impressions and the fanciful thoughts 
and analogies, out of which some of these fables were 
originally formed, force themselves back on the mature 
convictions of the educated understanding : as, in the 

1 I. 1-2. 

^ * In fine, we are all bom of the seed of heaven : that heaven is the com- 
mon father of all, from which our bounteous mother earth receives the liquid 
drops of rain, and, conceiving, bears fair fruits and luxuriant groves, and th*" 
race of man, and all the generations of wild beasts.' — ii. 991-95. 
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individual, the first indelible images of scenes familiar 
to childhood will recur to the imagination in later 
life, and force themselves into the picture which the 
mind forms of some ideal or actual scene, which 
by a remote association recalls th^e earliest impres- 
sions. 

The mysterious power of Nature is most clearly ac- 
knowledged in the invocation to the poem, when that 
principle is identified with the Goddess of Love, and I 
the mythical ancestress of the Roman people. The 
expression * rerum natura' is sometimes in the poem 
used for the inert matter which elsewhere is called 
* rerum summa,' but often also for this power, — the all- 
pervading source of life, the creator and sustainer of all 
order, beauty, and delight. This power, as the source of 
all life in the world, and of all grace and accomplishment 
in man, the poet invokes to aid him in his task, and to 
give eternal beauty to his words — 

Quo magis aetemum da dictis, diva, leporem.^ 

Here, as in the older invocations to the Muse, there is a 
recognition of the truth that the feeling, the fancy, and 
the words of the poet, come to him, in a way which he 
does not understand — 



and by the gift of a power which he cannot control. 
Lucretius among the ancients, as Goethe among the 
modems, identifies his own inspiration with the active 
and mysterious energy of nature, from which all life, 
beauty, and order, are silently emanating. The thoughts 
and feeUngs of the poet seem to fill his mind, and to 
tissume form and beauty there, as the vital power of 
nature in early spring fills the world with new life and 
beauty. The invocation i)asses into a prayer that the 
Goddess may prevail on the God of War t^ grant peace 
over all the world - 

1 1. 28. 
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Effice ut interea fera menera militiai 

Per maria ac terras omnis sopita quiescant.^ 

If this prayer for peace must be looked on merely as a 
poetical expression of the heart-felt weariness of war, 
experienced by a ciind which contrasted the alarm and 
the duties of a time of trouble with the peaceful ener- 
gies of philosophy, yet the association of Venus with 
Mars in this passage is something more than poetical 
ornament. It is a symbolical representation of the 
philosophical idea of Nature, as creating and sustaining 
the harmonious process of life, by destruction and dissolu- 
tion in union with a productive and restoring principle. 
In this invocation there is a combination of poetical 
illustration, of symbolical representation, and of sincere 
conviction. This power, addressed and invoked with 
so deep a sense of its mystery and reality, is not a mere 
creation of imitative art, or even a mere philosophical 
abstraction. There is in this passage at least an acknow- 
ledgment of a living power, independent of and superior 
to man, to whose sway, whether harsh or benignant, 
man, in common with all other creatures, is subject. In 
the room of the many phantoms of superstition a new 
power has arisen, greater and more orderly, if not more 
beneficent to man, which speaks to him not indeed with 
the voice of terror, but sometimes in the tones of stern 
and just reproof — 

Denique si vocem renim natura repente, etc.' 

This power does not exist to minister to his pleasure or 
wellbeing. She is the common parent of gods and men 
and all living things. The gods receive all things at 
her hands — 

Omnia siippeditat porro natura neqiie ulla 
Res animi pacem deli bat tempore in uUo.*'' 

^ ' Grant meanwhile that the wild work of warfare may sink to sleep 
through all lands and seas.* — T. 29. 

2 II. 931. 

^ * Nature, moreover, provides all things for them, nor docs aught impair 
the peace of their soul through all time.*— iii. 23-4. 
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And the wants of the lower animals, who do not ' wage 
a foolish strife with her/ are amply satisfied — 

Quando omnibua omnia large 
Tellus ipsa parit naturaque daedala rerum.^ 

But to man she is the cause both of the good and the 
evil of his lot ; — of shipwrecks, earthquakes, pestilence, 
and untimely death, as well as of all beauty and delight. 
To the imagination of Lucretius, Nature was the task- 
mistress not the servant of man. He sees her trampling, 
with secret irony, like the old Nemesis of Greek religious 
thought, on the pride and pomp of human affairs— 

Usque adeo res humauas vis abdita qmedam 
Opterifc et pulchros fascis sjevasqae secures 
Proculcare ac Indibrio sibi habere videtur.^ 

In presence of her power he feels that the only security 
for happiness consists in knowing and bowing to her will. 
It is this conception of Nature which brings the abstract 
philosophical system of Lucretius into complete harmony 
with his poetical feelings and his moral convictions. The 
poetry of the living world is thus breathed into the 
* dry bones' of the atomic system of Democritus. The 
unity which the mind strains to grasp in contemplating 
the universe is thus made compatible with the perception 
of individual life in everything. The sense of the feeble- 
ness and the pathos of human life, the conviction of 
what becomes our dignity and secures our peace, arise 
from our recognition of the relation in which we stand to 
this power above and around us. The contemplation of 
Nature satisfies the imagination of Lucretius by her aspects 
of power and life, order, immensity, and beauty. But with 
his poetical emotion there is a deeper feeling interfused. 
There is through all his poem a pervading solemnity of 

' * Since to all the earth itself and all-shaping nature bounteously provides 
aU things. —V. 2.33. 

^ ' So doth some secret power ever trample on human affairs, and appears 
to tread under font, and make a mockery of their glorious fasces and ci uel 
axes/ — V. 1231. 
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tone, as of one awakening to the consciousness of a 
great invisible Power in the world. Not only is tiiv 
feeling of Lucretius more poetical, but his spirit is far 
more religious than that of his master Epicurus. His 
language in many places implies a latent sense of a truth 
inconsistent with the negative principles of his philoso- 
phy. This inconsistency between the doctrines and the 
spirit of Lucretius is, to some extent, to be accounted 
for by the fact that he often leaves the beaten road of 
Epicureanism for the higher but less definite paths over 
which the adventurous genius and religious enthusiasm 
of Empedoclea had borne him. But this inconsistency 
may be accounted for on other grounds. Though the 
mechanical view of the universe may be accepted by the 
understanding, it has never been acquiesced in by the 
higher speculative faculty which combines the feeling of 
the imagination with the insight of the reason. The 
imagination, which recognises the presence of infinite 
life and harmony in the world, rises to the recognition 
of a creative and governing Power, which it cannot help 
endowing with consciousness and will. The acknow- 
ledgment of this Power was at least an advance on the 
superstition and idolatry of the popular religion. It 
enabled the poet to contemplate human life with some 
sense of security and elevation, while it imparted a 
deeper and more earnest feeling to his enjoyment of 
the beauty of the world. His behef is not atheistic 
nor pantheistic ; it is not definite enough to be theistic. 
It is rather the twilight between an old and a new 
faith— 



CHAPTER X. 

THE MORAL TEACHING OF LUCRETIUS. 

Lucretius does not enforce his moral teaching on the 
systematic plan on which his physical philosophy is dis- 
cussed. His view of human life is sometimes indeed pre- 
sented as it arises in the regular march of the argument, 
but at other times in highly finished digressions, inter- 
spersed throughout the work with the view apparently of 
breaking its severe monotony. These passages may be 
compared to the lyrical odes in a Greek drama. They 
afford relief to the strained attention, and constantly 
suggest the close and permanent human interest in- 
volved in what is apparently special, abstract, and 
remote. There is no necessary connexion between 
the atomic theory of philosophy, and that view of the 
end and objects of life which Lucretius derived from 
Epicurus. Epicureanism really started from independ- 
ent sources, viz., from the later development of the 
ethical teaching of Socrates, and from the personal cir- 
cumstances and disposition of Epicurus. By the ordinary 
Epicurean his philosophy was valued chiefly as afford- 
ing a basis for the denial of the doctrines of Divine 
Providence and of the immortality of the soul. But 
there is a wide difference between ordinary Epicureanism 
and that serious and solemn view of human life which 
was first given to the world in the poem of Lucretius, 
The power which his speculative philosophy exercised over 
his mind was one cause of this difference. Although 
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there is no necessary connexion between Iiis philoso- 
phical convictions and liis ethical doctrines, yet the 
depth and intensity which he imparted to the most one- 
sided and the meanest of all moral systems may be, in 
some measure at least, traced to the influence which the 
partial grandeur of the philosophy of Democritus exer- 
cised over his imagination. 

Epicureanism, in its original form, was the expression 
of a character as unlike as possible to that of Lucretiua 
It arose in a state of society and under circumstances 
widely different from the social and political condition 
of the last stage of the Roman Republic. It was a doc- 
trine suited to the easy social and literary life which 
succeeded to the great political career, the energetic 
ambition, and the creative genius which ennobled the 
older Athenian life. It was essentially the philosophy 
of the pela }^<oovT€'i^ who found in refined and equable 
pleasure, in friendliness and sociabiUty, a compensation 
for the loss of political existence, and of the sacred asso- 
ciations and ideal glories of their ancestral religion. 
Human life, whUe stripped of all its solemnity, mystery, 
and high practical interest, was supposed to be under- 
stood and realised, and brought under the control of a 
comfortalJe and intelligible philosophy. Pleasure w^as 
the obvious end of existence ; the highest aim of know- 
ledge was to ascertain the conditions under which most 
enjoyment could be secured ; the triumph of the will 
was to conform to these conditions. All violent emo- 
tion, all care and anxiety, whatever impaired the capa- 
city of enjoyment or fostered artificial desire, was to be 
controlled or resisted, as inimical to the tranquillity of 
the soul. The philosophers of the garden taught and 
acted on the practical truthj that pleasure depended on 
the mind more than on external things ; that a simple 
life tended more to happiness than luxury ; that ex- 
cess of every kind .was recompensed by reaction. 
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They inculcated political quiescence as weU as the 
abnegation of personal ambition. As death was 'the 
end of all,' life ought to be temperately enjoyed while 
it lasted, and resigned, when necessary, with cheerful 
composure. 

Such a philosophy would scarcely be thought capable 
of having given birth to any form of serious and ele- 
vated poetry. Its natural fruit was the refined, cheer- 
ful, and witty new comedy of Athens. Yet the genius 
of Lucretius and of Horace expressed these doctrines in 
tones of dignity and beauty, which have been denied to 
more ennobling truths. The philosophy of pleasure 
has thus made its appeal to the poetical susceptibility of 
finer natures, as well as to the ordinary temperament of 
men. It might have been thought also that no philo- 
sophy would have been less attractive to the dignity of 
the nobler type, or to the coarser texture of the common 
type of Roman character. Yet among the Romans of 
the last age of the Republic, Epicureanism was a formid- 
able rival to the more congenial system of Stoicism, 
and was professed by many men of pure character and 
intellectual tastes. These two systems, although an- 
tagonistic in their view and aim, yet had this common 
adaptation to the Roman character, that they held out 
a definite plan of life, and laid down rules by which that 
life might be attained. The strength of will and single- 
ness of aim, characteristic of the Romans, their love of 
rule and impatience of speculative suspense, inclined 
and enabled them to embrace the teaching of those 
schools whose tenets were most definite and most readily 
applicable to human conduct. To a Greek philoso- 
pher the interest of conforming his life to any system 
arose in a great meiisure from the freedom and exer- 
cise thereby afforded to his intellect. Thus Epicurus, in 
denying the power of luxury to give happiness, says, 
* These are not the things which form the life of plea- 
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sure/ — * aXXa ur}(fxav Xoywr/io? fcai Ttt9 oiTia? e^peui^coi^ 

TrKeiaro^ ra^ y^vx^^^ icaTdXa^fidvei^opvfio^J^ To a Bomaxi, 

on the other hand, such a scheme of life was reeom- 
mended by the new power which was thus imparted to 
the will. Greek philosophy has sometimes been re- 
proached as the cause of the corruption of Roman cha- 
racter and the decay of Soman religion. But it would 
be more true to say that, to the higher natures at 
least, philosophy supplied the place of the ancient prin- 
ciples of duty, which had perished from other causes. 
The idea of regulating life by an ideal standard afforded 
a broader aim and a more humane and liberal sphere of 
action to that self-control and persistence out of which, 
in combination with absolute devotion to the State, the 
ancient Roman virtue had been formed. But still it is 
true that the principles of Epicureanism were incom- 
patible with some of the conditions, both good and bad, 
of Roman character. While fostering the gentler feel- 
ings and more social tastes, and so softening the primi 
tive rudeness and austerity, these doctrines discouraged 
all national and political spirit, and withdrew the ener- 
gies of the will from outward activity to the regulation 
of the inner life. The attitude both of Stoicism and 
Epicureanism was one of resistance on the part of the 
will to outward influences ; — the one system striving to 
attain entire independence of circumstances, the other 
to regulate life in accordance with them, so as to secure 
the utmost positive enjoyment, and the utmost exemjv 
tion from pain. The political passions of the last ago 
of the Republic inclined men of thought and literar}- 
taste to that philosophy which seemed best fitted to 
meet and satisfy — 

^ * But the sober exercise of reason, investigating the causes why w^ 
choose or avoid anything, and banishing those opinions which cause thr 
greatest trouble in the soul.' 
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' The longing for confirmed tranquillity 
Inward and outward.' 

But while Epicureanism was a natural refuge from the 
passions of a revolutionary era, Stoicism was a fortress 
of inward strength to the few who, at the fall of the 
Republic, resisted the inevitable tendency of things, and, 
in a later age, to those who strove to maintam the feel- 
ings of Roman citizens even under the degradation of 
the Empire. 

The moral doctrines of Epicurus leavened the thoughts 
of many who did not profess to have studied or adopted 
them systematically. Thus the spirit of Catullus is 
epicurean, although his life and poetry were altogether 
unreflective. Nor was the profession of Epicureanism 
confined to men hke Atticus and Lucretius, who stood 
aloof from political life. The stoical spirit often mani- 
fested by Lucretius has been remarked as a proof of the 
inward identity of those apparently opposite systems.^ 
The real aflinity between them may also be perceived 
in the fact that Cassius, who acted and suffered for the 
same cause as the Stoic Cato, was a professed Epicurean. 
The profession of that philosophy at Rome must thus 
have been consistent with a practical departure from 
some of its tenets. Pohtical apathy at least was not 
essential to the character of a Roman Epicurean. Lucre- 
tius, although animated by an ardent spirit of prosely- 
tism, does not desire that Memmius should forget his 
duties as a citizen and a statesman. The Roman Epicu- 
reans of that age were distinguished rather by their sys- 
tematic denial of the divine interference in human affairs, 
and of the doctrine of a future state, than by an essential 
agreement in political opinion or action. The religious 
unsettlement of the age assumed in them a more positive 
form. They were the Sadducees of Rome, who escaped 
from the perplexity as well as from the most elevating 

I By Mr. Munro, Journal qf Clameal and Sacred PhUdogy^ vol. i. p. 22. 
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influences of life, by moulding their feelings and con- 
duct on the firm conviction, that while man was master 
of his happiness in this world, he had nothing either 
to hope or fear hereafter. 

It is a strange sign of the moral confusion of that 
time to find the ethical doctrines of Lucretius emanating 
from this denial of the highest hopes of mankind. Few 
writers of antiquity have presented a purer or more 
solemn idea of human life : no one was more profoundly 
impressed by the serious import and the mystery of our 
being. Yet he appears as the consistent and unhesitat- 
ing advocate of all the tenets of this philosophy, and 
denies the foundations of religious belief with a zeal 
more like religious earnestness than the spirit of any 
other writer of antiquity. Without conscious deviation 
from the teaching of his master, he reproduces the calm 
unimpafisioned doctrines of Epicurus, in a new type, — 
earnest, austere, and ennobled ; enforcing them not for 
the sake of ease or for tlie love of pleasure, but in the 
cause of truth and human dignity. Pleasure is indeed 
recognised by him as the universal law or condition of 
existence — * dux vitsB dia voluptas,' — the great instru- 
ment of nature through which all life is created and 
maintained. But to attain peace and * a pure heart' is 
the real object of his teaching. Life, he says, may go 
on without corn or wine, but not without a pure heart — 

At bene -non poterat sine poro pectore vivi. 

All that nature craves is that the body should be firee 
from actual pain; the mind undisturbed by fear and 
anxiety, should be open to the influence of natural en- 
joyment — 

Nonne videre 
Nil aliud sibi naturam latrare, nisi ut, cui 
Oorpore sejunctus dolor absit^ mente fmatar 
Jucnndo seusa cura semotu* metuqae.' 

In many places he expresses or implies his indiiferenee 

1 II. 16-19. 
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to all the adventitious stimulants to enjoyment. The 
sole worthy and adequate pleasure is that which Nature 
herself bestows on a mind free fix)m cares, passions, and 
violent emotions, from restless discontent and slothfiil 
apathy. 

Although no new principle or maxim of conduct 
appears in his teaching, the view of human life pre- 
sented by Lucretius was really something new in the 
world, A strong and deep flood of serious thought 
and feeling was for the first time poured into the 
shallow channel of Epicureanism. The spirit in which 
Lucretius contemplated the world was different from 
that of any other man of antiquity ; especially different 
from that of his master in philosophy. To the one, life 
was a pleasant scene, to be temperately enjoyed and 
gracefully quitted at the appointed time ; to the other, 
it was the sad and tragic side of the august spectacle 
which all nature presented to the contemplative mind. 
Moderation in enjoyment was the practical lesson of 
the one ; superhuman fortitude and resignation were the 
demands which the other made of all who wished to live 
a worthy life. 

This difference in the spirit rather than the letter of 
their philosophy, is to be attributed in some degree to 
this, that Lucretius was a Koman of the antique type 
of Ennius, inheriting the natural force and fervour of 
the older poets, and the brave endurance of the Eoman 
Republic. Partly too, as was said before, the effect of 
the speculative philosophy which he embraced, was to 
deepen and strengthen that mood of imaginative con- 
templation, which he shares, not with any of his country- 
men, but with a few great thinkers of every age. It is this 
power of philosophical thought which distinguishes the 
teaching of Lucretius from the meditative and practical 
wisdom which has made Horace the favourite epicurean 
teacher and companion of modem times. Partly too 
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his age first drove him to Epicureanism, or whethei- 
the doctrines of that philosophy, adopted on speculative 
grounds, may not rather have led him to regard his age 
in the spirit of contemplative isolation, which he has de- 
scribed in the well-known passage — 

SoATe, man magno torbantibafl nqaora ventis, etc. 

His philosophy may have been forced on him by expe- 
rience, or the intimations of experience may have assumed 
their form and colour from the nature of his philosophy. 
But the impressions from his age did undoubtedly largely 
enter into his thoughts and feelings on human life. 
Some of the most marked forms of evil against which 
he makes war had never been so prominently displayed 
in any former time. Yet all these considerations aflFord 
only a partial explanation of the character of his practical 
philosophy. There were other Roman Epicureans, contem- 
porary with him and later, and none were in any way 
like him. Although his nature was made of the strong 
Roman fibre ; although his mind had been deeply imbued 
with the philosophy of Greece ; although, like all great 
thinkers, he was not free from the influence of his times ; 
yet, above all these considerations, this is predominant, 
that he was one of the most conspicuously original men 
whom Rome produced, — the man who, in strength of 
thought and feeling, rose most clearly above the range 
of his age and country. Hence it is that he is least of 
all to be explained by his relation to other men or to the 
circumstances in which he was placed. 

The moral teaching of the poem may be described 
rather as an active protest against various forms of evil 
than as the proclamation of any positive good. The 
happiness which the philosophic life promised is de- 
scribed in shadowy outline, like the delineation in 
the poem of the calm and passionless existence of the 
gods. Epicureanism appears here in antagonism to the 
prejudice and ignorance, the weakness and the passions 
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of human nature, rather than in its hold of any positive 
good. Hence it is that the tones of Lucretius might in 
many places be mistaken for those of a Stoic rather 
than an Epicurean. In their resistance to the conunon 
forms of evil these systems were at one. Perhaps, too, 
in the positive good at which he aimed, the spirit of 
Lucretius was more that of a Stoic than he imagined. 
His sense of human dignity was much more powerful 
than his regard for human enjoyment Tet hia philo- 
sophy enabled him, along with the strength of Stoicism, 
to cherish humaner and more genial sympatiiies with 
life. While his earnest temper, his scorn of weakness, 
and his superiority to pleasure, were in harmony with 
the militant rather than the quiescent attitude of each 
of these philosophies, his humanity and tenderness of 
feeling, his simplicity and poetry of nature, were more 
in harmony with the better side of Epicureanism than 
with the rigid and formal teaching of the Porch. 

The evils of life, against which Lucretius considers his 
philosophy available, appeared to him to spring not out 
of man's relation to nature, but out of the weakness and 
corruption of his own heart. The great service of Epicu- 
rus consisted not only in reveaUng the laws of nature, but 
in laying his finger on the secret cause of man's unhap- 
pmess. Observing the insufficiency of aU external goods 
to bestow peace and contentment, he saw that the evil lay 
in the vessel into which these blessings were poured : — 

Intellegit ibi vitium yas efficere ipsam 
Omuiaque illius vitio corruinpier intns, 
QiuB conlata foris et commoda comqne venirent ; 
Partiin qnod flnxuxn p^rtusnmque esse Tidebat» 
Ut nulla posset ratione explerier umquam ; 
Partim quod tsBtro quasi conspurcare sapore 
Omnia cemebat, quaecumque receperat, intua^ 

^ * Thereupon he perceived that the veesel itself caused the evil, and that 
all external gains and blessings were vitiated within through its faulti partly 
because he saw that it was so unsound and leaky that it could never be filled 
in any way, partly that it tainted inwardly everjrthing which it had received 
as it were with a nauseous flavour.' — vi. 17-23. 
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The most real» and at the same time the most remediable 
forms of evil are the cowardice which dares not accept 
the blessings of hfe, the weakness which repines at what is 
inevitable^ the restless^ unsatisfied desires^ which cannot 
enjoy the present, and crave for what is beyond their 
reach, and, lastly, the apathy and insensibility to natural 
enjoyment, arising out of luxurious indulgence. Thus 
the end of his philosophy was to purify the heart from 
superstition, from the fear of death, from the passions of 
ambition and of love, from all artificial pleasures and 
desures. 

Of these the great curse of life is superstition. This 
is what surrounds life with the gloom of death — 

Omnia Buffundens moitiB nigrore.^ 

All the passions and all the crimes of the world are 
shown to be dependent on the secret ever-present fear 
of an arbitrary and cruel power exercised by the gods. 
The ruling impulse of Lucretius is his hatred of this 
influence, not as a restraint on natural inclinations, but 
as a base and intolerable burden, unworthy of gods 
and men, degrading human life, confounding all genuine 
feeling, corrupting our conception of what is holiest and 
most divine. He has expressed, with the whole force 
of his feeling and genius, the antagonism between the 
exactions of the popular creed and the most sacred 
affections of human nature. The pathetic story of the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia is told to enforce the moral — 

Tantum religio potoit suadere malorum.' 

The real impiety of this violation of human feeling is 
contrasted with the imaginary impiety attributed by 
ignorance and superstition to philosophical inquiry. 
Every line of the poem is indirectly a protest against 
the religious errors of antiquity. At occasional intervals 
this protest is directly uttered, sometimes with indignant 
irony, at other times with deep, almost religious pathos. 

* IT. 39. « I. 101. 
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The former feeling breaks forth, with great power, in the 
passage at vi. 380, etc., where the poet argues against 
the fancies which attribute the thunder to the capricious 
anger of the gods. ' Why is it,' he asks, ' that the bolts 
pass over the guilty and often strike the innocent ? Why 
are they idly spent on desert places ? Is this done by the 
gods merely in the way of practice and exercise for their 
arms ? Why is it that Jupiter never hurls his bolts in a 
clear sky ? Does he descend into the clouds in order that 
he may take a closer aim ? Why does he cast his bolts 
into the sea ? What charge has he against the waters ?— 

Quid nndas 
Ai^it et liqnidam molem campoaque natantis.^ 

Why is it that he often destroys and disfigures his own 
temples and images ?' 

In other passages, however, a feeling is betrayed by 
Lucretius deeper than scorn, — ^a feeling which seems to 
flow out of a true reverence and recognition of what 
appeared to him most holy and divine in the world. 
There is no passage in the poem in which he speaks 
more from the depth of his heart than in the Unes— 

genus infeliz humanum, talia divia 

Cum triboit £acta atque iras adjonxit acerbas ! 

Qoantos turn gemitaa ipsi edbi, qnantaqne nobis 

Volnera, quas lacrimas peperere minoriba' nostiis I 

Nee pietas ullast velatam saepe videri 

Vertier ad lapidem atque omnis acoedere ad aras 

Nee procumbere hnmi prostratum et pandere palmas 

Ante deum delubra nee aras sanguine multo 

Spargere qnadrupedum nee votis nectere vota, 

Sed-mage pacata posse omnia mente tuerL' 

» VI. 404-6. 

> * miserable race of man when they imputed to the gods such acts as 
these, and made them the sUves of angry passion. How great sorrow did 
they then prepare for themselves, what deep wounds for us, what tear* for 
our descendants. For there is no holiness in being often seen, with bead 
veiled, bowing before a stone, and in drawing nigh to every altar ; nor in 
lying prostrate in the dust, and uplifting the hands before the temples of 
the gods : nor in sprinkling altars with the blood of beasts, and in stringing 
vows to vows, but rather in being able to lopk at all things with a mind at 
peace.' — ^v. 1194-1203. 
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He denounces the terrors of the popular mythology as a 

violation of the majesty of the gods, and as the cause I 

of infinite evil to ourselves, — not indeed from the power 

of any thought or act of ours to rouse the divine anger, i 

but from the effect that these terrors have on our own 

minds. * No longer can we approach the temples of the 

gods with a quiet heart, nor* receive into our heart the 

intimation of the divine nature in peace — * 

Ne(f delabra deum placido cum pectore adibis, 
Nee de corpora quae Bancto simnlacra fenmtur 
IxL mentes hominum diyinso nuntia formie 
SoBcipere h»c animi tranquiUa pace Yalebia.^ 

This passage and others in the poem imply that Lucretius 
both believed in the existence of the gods, and conceived 
their calm influence as filling the mind with solemn 
awe and peace. But the account which he gives of their 
eternal existence is vague and poetical, and may almost 
be refi:arded as a symbolical expression of what is most 
holy Sdi™ iJZ. The Ugh^t aim of n«n i, to 
* lead a life worthy of the gods :' the essential attribute 
of the divine life is * peace/ The gods are said to consist 
of the finest and purest essence, to be exempt from death, 
decay, and wasting passions, to be supplied with aU 
things by the liberal bounty of nature, and to dwell for 
ever in imtroubled serenity above the darkness and the 
storms of our world. Their abode is described in words 
almost literally translated from the description of the 
Heaven of the Odyssey — 

Apparet divnm nnmen Bcdesque quietie 
Quaa neque concutiant venti nee nubila nimbis 
Aspeignnt neque nix acri concreta proina 
Cana cadens Tiolat semperque innnbilus aether 
Integit, et large diffuse lumine rideut.' 

» VI. 75-78. 

' ' The presence of the gods becomes yisible, and their peaceful dwelling- 
places, which neither the winds beat upon, nor the clouds bedew with rain ; 
nor does snow, gathered in flakes by keen frost, and falling white, invade 
them ; ever the cloudless ether enfolds them, and they are radiant with far- 
spread light.'— in. 18-22. 
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Their being has been revealed by the appearance in 
dreams and waking visions of images of ampler size 
and more august aspect than that of our mortal con- 
dition. The fears and ignorance of man have invested 
these unchanging forms with the attributes of creators 
and lords of the world, and hence there have arisen all 
over the earth temples and altarsf, along with the festi- 
vals and the solemn rites of superstition. But the gods 
are neither the arbitrary tyrants nor the beneficent 
guardians of the world. Why should they have done 
anything for the benefit of man ? How can he add to 
or detract from their eternal happiness ? Shall we sup- 
pose them weary of their existence, and infected with a 
human passion for change ? — 

At» credo, in t«iebriB yita ao msrore jacebat^ 
Donee diloxit remm genitalis origo.^ 

Whence could they have obtained the idea of creation, 
whence gathered the secret powers of matter — 

Si non ipsa dedit specimen nature creandL* 

He meets the old argument from final causes, by dwell- 
ing on the imperfections of the world, such as the waste 
of nature's resources on vast tracts of mountain and 
forest, desolate marshes, rocks, and seas, — the enmity to 
man of other occupants of the earth, — the malign in- 
fluences of climate and the seasons, — the feebleness of 
infancy — the devastations of disease, — ^the untimeliness 
of early death.' 

While his belief in the gods is thus expressed 
in shadowy outline, and poetical symbolism, yet it 
is clear that he recognised both a mysterious, orderly, 
and all-pervading power in nature, and also the ideal 
of a purer and serener life, than that of earthly exist- 
ence. These were the elements of his unconscious re- 

^ 'Forsooth their life lay in gloom and miseiy, till the creation of the 
world dawned upon them.* — ^y. 170-71. 

' * Unless Nature herself had given the sample of creation.* — v. 186. 
' V. 146-225. 
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ligion ; — an absolute recognition of the omnipotence 
and order of nature ; — a vague sense of a diviner life, 
with which man might, in this world, have some com- 
munion. His denial extended not only to all the fables 
and false conceptions of ancient mythology, but to the 
doctrine of a Divine Providence recompensing men^ 
either here or hereafter, according to their actions. The 
intensity of his nature perhaps led him to identify all 
religion with the cruel or childish fables of the popular 
faitL The certainty with which he grasped the truth 
of the laws and order of nature, was incompatible with 
the only conception he could form of a divine action on 
the world. His deep sense of human rights, and deep 
sympathy with human feeling, rebelled against a belief 
in powers who exercised a capricious tyranny over the 
world, and who had to be propitiated by human sacrifice. 
His reverence for truth, and for the real power and 
mystery of nature, led him to scorn the virtue attributed 
to an idolatrous and formal worship. This attitude 
of religious isolation, not from his own time only, but 
fix,m aU ike ages, in a man of unusual eamestaess and 
reverence of feeling, is certainly among the most im- 
pressive phenomena of ancient literature. The denial of 
Lucretius is not to be judged of in the spirit in which 
the denial of a personal God would be judged in modem 
timea In elevation of feeling, and in truth of concep- 
tion, Lucretius, with aU his one-sided incompleteness 
of view, rises not only above the popular theology, 
but, in some way, above all, except the very loftiest 
minds of antiquity. As the scepticism of Thucydides 
is allied with more truth and justice of thought and 
character, and more nobleness of sentiment than the 
credulity of Xenophon, so the stem consistency and 
desolate grandeur of Lucretius produce the impression 
of depth of feeling and reality of conviction, far more 
than the pious acquiescence of Virgil in the forms of 
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his composite theology. It is his intensity of feeling 
which chiefly distinguishes the denial of Lucretius from 
that of his master Epicurus. The spirit in which he 
opposes the faith of centuries is far from resembling the 
triumph of a cold philosophy over the religious associa- 
tions of mankind. His imagination appears to be even . 
moved to a kind of poetical sympathy with some of the 
ceremonies and symbols of Paganism. A deep sense of 
religious awe is expressed, for instance, in the lines which 
describe the procession of Cybele through the great cities 
and nations of the world. His mind, while guarding itself 
against the pollution of a base idolatry, yet acknowledges 
the power of the truths symbolised in that worship ; 
viz., the majesty of nature, and the duties arising from 
the elemental affections to parents and country. In 
regard to all his religious impressions, the intensity of 
his nature and the strength of his poetical imagination, 
place hiTYi on a solitary height, nearly as far apart from 
the followers of his own school as from their adver- 
saries. 

The same qualities of heart and mind characterise 
that passage of sustained and impassioned feeling, in 
which Lucretius encoimters the thought of eternal 
deatL The vast superiority of the Eoman poet over the 
Greek philosopher in point of human sympathy, is most 
strongly brought out by contrasting the cold, unreal 
language of the epistle to Menoeceus with the fer- 
vent and profoundly mournful tones of the third book 
of the poem of Lucretius. Epicurus seems to escape 
from the fear of death through a placid indifference of 
feeling, an easy contentment with the comforts of this 
life ; a sense of relief in getting rid of * the longing for 
immortality' {top t^ adavaaltv: iroOov). The passionate 
heart of Lucretius, on the other hand, realises the full 
pathos and solemnity of the thought of eternal death ; 
while he preaches acquiescence in the inexorable majesty 
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of Nature with a stem and steady consistency, and a 
proud, desperate fortitude. 

The whole of the third book is devoted to this part of 
his subject, and the argument of the fourth is to a great 
extent supplementary to that of the third book. The 
physical doctrine enunciated and illustrated in the first 
half of the third book is the materiality of the soul, and 
its indissoluble connexion with the body. The practical 
consequences of this doctrine are then enforced in a long 
passage* of more sustained power and solemnity of feel- 
ing than perhaps any other in the poem. The poet urges 
first the entire unconsciousness in death throughout all 
eternity. As it was before we were bom, so shall it be 
hereafter. As we felt no trouble in the past at the clash 
of conflict between Roman and Carthaginian, when aU 
the world shook with alarm, so nothing can touch us or 
move us then — 

Non si terra mari misoebitur et mare c8b1o.* 

It is merely the trick of our fancy which suggests the 
thought of any kind of suffering after all consciousness 
has ceased — 

Nee radicitos e vita se toUit et eicit, 

Sed fadt ease Boi quiddam super inscius ipse.^ 

Men feel that the sadness of death lies in the separa- 
tion from wife, and children, and home ; in the extinc- 
tion which a single day has brought to all the blessings 
and the gains of a lifetime. But they forget that along 
with these blessings is extinguished aU desire and long- 
ing for them. Thus, too, men * spice their fair banquets' 
with the thought of death. They say, *our joy is but 
for a season; it will soon be past, nor ever again be 
recalled,' — as if forsooth any feeling or any desire can 
haunt that sleep from which there is no awaking — 

^ From 830 tiU the end. 

* III. 842. 3 jn. 877-8. 
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Keo qiuBqiiAm expeigitos ezsiat, 
Frigida quern semel est vitai pausa secuta.^ 

Nature herself might utter this reproof to all weak com- 
plaining ; * Thou fool, if thy life hath given thee joy, 
and all its blessings have not been poured into a leaky 
vessel, why dost thou not leave the feast like a satisfied 
guest, and take thy rest contentedly ? But if all has 
hitherto been to tiiee vanity and vexation of spirit, 
why seek to add to thy trouble ? I can devise or frame 
no new pleasure for thea ** There is no new thing 
under the sun** — eadem sunt omnia semper/ To the 
weak complaint of age, Nature would speak with sterner 
voice : * Away hence with thy tears and thy complain- 
i^ It i. becuse, unable I enjoy the pLn^ thou 
art ever weakly longing for what is absent, that death 
has come on thee unsatisfied.' This would be, indeed, 
a just charge and reproof. For the old order is ever 
yielding place to new ; and life is given to no man in 
possession, to all men for use. The time before we were 
bom is a mirror to us of what the future shall be. Is 
there any gloom or horror there ? Is there not a deeper 
rest than any sleep ? 

The terrors of the imseen world are but the hell 
which fools make for themselves out of the passions 
of this life.* The torments of Tantalus^ of Tityus, of 
Sisyphus, and the Danaides, are but symbols of the 
blind cowardice and superstition, of the craving paa 
sions, of the ever-foiled and ever-renewed ambition, of 
the thankless discontent with the natural joy and beauty 
of the world, which curse and degrade our mortal ex- 
istence. The stories of Cerberus and the Furies^ and 
the tortures of the damned, are formed out of the fears 
of a guilty conscience and out of the experiences of 
earthly punishment. 

Other consolations are suggested by the thoughts of 

^ III. 929-30. ' Hie Achernsia fit stiiltonim deniqne vita. 
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those who have gone before us. Echoing the terrible 
irony of Achilles — 

dXX&, ^(kot, ^^4p€ Kol ff& rhf dXo^iipeai o&r<at\ 
Kd,T$a»€ KoX ndr/KMcXof, 5ircp do voXXdr d/ie(y(iw^— 

he reminds us that better and greater men have died 
before us,— kings and soldiers, poets and philosophers, 
the mightiest equally with the humblest. In the spirit, 
and partly too in the words of Ennius, he recalls the 
thought that * Scipio, the thunderbolt of war, the terror 
of Carthage, gave his bones to the earth as if he were 
the meanest slave.' Why, then, should one whose life 
is half a sleep, the prey of weak fears and restless dis- 
content, complain that he too is subject to the common 
law ? What is this wretched love of life, which makes 
us tremble at every danger ? Death cannot be avoided ; 
no new pleasure can be forged out by longer living. 
This evil of our lot is not inflicted by Nature, but by 
our own craving hearts, which cannot enjoy, and are yet 
ever thirsting for longer life.* 

The power of the whole of this passage depends partly 
on the vividness of feeling and conception with which 
the thought is realised, partly on the august and solemn 
associations with which it is Burrounded. Such graphic 
touches as the following — 

Frigida qttem semel est viiai pausa secnta ;' 
Cam Btixnmo gelidi cabat ssquore saxi ;^ 
Urgerive aapeme obtritum pondere terras,^ 

and again, the life, truth, and tenderness of the picture 
presented in the lines — 

^ ' Bat, my friend, die also thou : why art thou thua bewailing thyself ? 
Patrodus too died— « far better man than thou.' — lUad, xxi. 106-7. 

s m. 830-1094. 

3 ' On whom, once for all, cold obstruction hath fallen.* — in. 930. 

* ' When he lieth on the surface of a cold stone.' — iii. 892. 

^ ' To be pressed and crushed down from above by a weight of earth.' — 
in. 893. 
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J«m Jam non domus accipiet te Usta, neqne uxor 
Optima nee dulces occarrent oacula nati 
PnBfipere et tacita pectus dnloedine tangent^^ 

bring home to the mind, in startling distinctness, the 
old familiar contrast between the * cold obstruction' of 
the grave and * the warm precincts of the cheerful day/ 
But the mere horror and pain of the thought of death 
are lost in a feeling of august resignation to the uni- 
versal law. The fact is made present to our minds in 
its sternest reality, but yet encompassed with the pomp 
and majesty of great memories and associations. It 
suggests the thought of the most momentous crisis in 
history — 

Ad confligendum venientibiis andique Pcenis ;' 

of the regal state of kings and emperors — 

Inde alii xntdti reges renimqae potentes 
Occiderant^ magnis qui gentibus imperitarunt ;' 

of the simpler and more real grandeur of great men, 
like the *good Ancus' or Scipio, or Homer, Demo- 
critus^ and Epicurus ; lastly, of the great law of 
nature — 

Sic alid ez alio nonquam desistet orirL* 

From this conviction, the most depressing of all pos- 
sible beliefs to human hopes, and the most paralysing to 
human endeavours, the poet draws a higher lesson than 
the maxim of * Eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.' 
He understands the epicurean precept of * carpe diem ' 
in a sense more befitting to human dignity. The lesson 
which he learns and teaches is the need of conquering 
all weakness, sloth, and irresolution in life. This life is 
all that we have through eternity ; let it not be wasted 
through foUy and ignorance ; let us understand our- 

^ ' Soon shall thy happy home and thy true wife no longer welcome thee ; 
nor thy dear children run to snatch thy first kiss, touching thy heart with 
silent gladness.' — m. 894-6. 

a III. 833. 8 III. 1027-8. 

* * So one thing shall never cease to arise out of another.' — ill. 970. 
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selves and our position here, bear and enjoy whatever is 
allotted to us during our few years of existence. We 
are masters of ourselves and of our fortunes, so far at 
least as to rise clearly above the degradation of ignor- 
ance and misery. 

The practical use of philosophy, according to Lucre- 
tius, is, first, to inspire confidence in the room of an 
ignorant and superstitious fear of the course of nature ; 
and, second, to show what human nature really needs, 
and so to clear the heart from all artificial desires and 
passions. A mind free from error, and a heart neither 
incapable of natural enjoyment (fluxum pertusumque) 
nor vitiated by false appetite,^ are the objects which 
man needs, and which it is in the power of philosophy 
to bestow. It is knowledge which must enable us to 
overcome the natural fear of the gods and of death, 
and also the passions of our own heart. Superstition 
and the fear of death are the most deeply seated of 
evik. They infect the whole human race ; they are 
the secret parents of the most destructive modes of pas- 
sion and desire. The other passions, which had assumed 
the largest dimensions, and dominated over human hap- 
piness in the age of Lucretius, were ambition and the 
lust of wealth. In the opening lines of the second book, 
the strife of ambition, the rivalries of rank and intellect, 
are contrasted with the serene Hfe of phHosophy, as dark- 
ness, error, and danger with light, certainty, and peace — 

Sed nil dulciuB est, bene qaam mnnita tenere 
Edita doctrma sapientum templa serena, 
Despicere onde queas alios paasimque videre 
Errare atqne viam palantis quaerere vitse, 
Certare ingenio, contendere nobilitate, 
Noctes atqne dies niti pnestante labore 
Ad sominas emergere opes rerumqne potiri.' 

^ Compare the metaphorical expressions at vi. 20-4. 

' 'But there is no greater joy than to hold well guarded the tranquil 
heights, upnused by the learning of the wise, whence thou mayest look 
down on other men, and see them wandering every way, and lost in error. 
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Yet to be the master of armies and of navies, or to be 
clothed in gold and purple, gives not that exemption 
from the real terrors .'md anxieties of life which the 
power of reason only can bestow — 

Quod si ridicula htdc ludibriaque esse videmiu» 
Re veraque metiis hominiun cuneque seqaaces 
Nee metaunt sonitus armorum nee fera tela» 
Audacterque inter reges reramqae potentis 
Versantur neque folgorem reverentur ab auro 
Nee clarum vestis splendorem parpureai. 
Quid dubitas quin omni* sit hsec rationi* potestas ? 
Omnis cum in tenebris prsBsertim vita laboret.^ 

The desire of power and station leads to the shame and 
misery of baffled hopes, of which the toil of Sisyphus is 
the type, and also to the guilt which deluges the world 
in blood, and violates the most sacred ties of nature.^ 
While to fail is degradation, to succeed is often the 
prelude to the most sudden downfall Weary with 
bloodshed, and with forcing their way up the hostile and 
narrow road of ambition,^ they reach the summit of 
their hopes only to be hurled down by envy as by a 
thunderbolt/ Men are slaves to ambition, merely be- 
cause they cannot distinguish the true from the false, 
because they cannot judge of things as they reaUy are, 
apart from the estimate which the world puts upon 
them — 

Quandoqnidem sapinnt alieno ex ore petantque 
Res ex anditis potius quam sensibus ipsis.* 

seeking the road of life ; mayest mark the strife of genius, the rivalries of 
rank, the struggle night and day with snipassing effort to reach the highest 
place, and be master of the State.' — ^u. 48-54. 

^ * But if we see that all this is but foUy and a mockery, and, in real truth, 
the fears of men and their dogging cares dread not the dash of arms nor 
the fierce weapons of warfare, and boldly mix with kings and the lords of 
the earth, nor fear the splendour of gold or the bright glare of purple robea, 
canst thou doubt that it is the force of reason on which all this depends, 
especially since all our life is in darkness and tribulation ?' — ^ii. 48-55. 

« III. 70. 8 V. 1131. * V. 1125. 

^ ' Since their wisdom is drawn from the lips of others, and they pursue 
their object in accordance rather with what they hear than with what they 
really feel.'— -v. 1133-4. 
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The lust of riches and the passion for luxurious living, 
which had begun to corrupt the Roman character even 
in the age of Lucilius, had increased to gigantic dimen- 
sions, although they had scarcely yet culminated in the 
last age of the Bepublic. By no aspect of his age was 
Lucretius more repelled than by this. No doctrine is 
enforced in the poem with more sincerity of conviction 
than that of the happiness and dignity of plain and 
natural living, the vanity of all the appliances of wealth, 
and their inability to give real enjoyment either to body 
or mind In a weU-known passage at the beginning of 
the second book he adapts ^Jlleal descriptionfrom 
Homer's accoimt of the palace of Alcinous, to the costly 
magnificence and the glare and splendour of Roman 
banquets, with which he contrasts the pleasure of grati- 
fjdng simple tastes, in fine weather, among the beauties 
of nature — 



cam tempestas adridet et anni 
Tempora conspeignnt viridantis floribus herbaa.^ 

With real fervour and simplicity, very unlike the com- 
monplaces of many comfortable and delicate moralists, 
he declares, that * to the man who would govern his life 
by reason, plain living and a contented spirit are great 
riches' — 

Qaod aiquia vera vitam ratione gubemet, 
Divitifld grandes homini sunt vivere paroe 
i£quo anixno.^ 

Moderation, independence, and self-control, are the virtues 
of Horace. His doctrine is to enjoy both the luxury 
of the city and the simple fare of the coimtry, Lucretius 
is more active in his resistance to the dangers of pam- 
pering the body and enervating the mind. He shows a 
more real superiority to the common forms of indul- 
gence; more truly simple tastes, fresher capacity of 
natural enjoyment He is vividly sensible of the apathy, 

1 IT. 33. « V. 1117-19. 
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sloth, and ennui, produced by the luxury and inaction 
of his age. Others among the Boman poets, with more 
or less sincerity and consistency, appear to long for a 
return to more natural ways, and paint their ideals of 
the purity and simplicity of country life. But no writer 
of antiquity is less of an idealist than Lucretius : there 
is no writer, ancient or modem, whose words are, more 
truthful and unvarnished ; and no one has shown a more 
real independence of external things, a more real scorn 
of the pomps and pleasures of the world. 

A new form of passion had assumed great prominence 
in Roman life in the age of Lucretius. With the decay 
of the ancient interest in the State^ the pursuits and 
pleasures of private life assumed a new importance. 
The poetry of Catullus in that age, and of Horace and 
the Elegiac poets in the succeeding age, prove how large 
a part was now played by the passion of love, especially 
in the lives of young men of rank, wealth, and literary 
accomplishment. Extreme license was indulged by the 
men most eminent both in action and in literature ; but 
over and above this, Roman poetry afifords evidence that, 
in the case of many, the passion of love had assumed the 
form of an absorbing sentiment and pursuit The Elegiac 
poete of the Augustan age exhibit a view of the duties 
and interests of life, the only parallel to which must be 
sought in the modem novelists of France. With this 
phase of life, apparently quite alien to the dignity and 
independence of the Roman character, Lucretius felt no 
kind of Bympathy. No Roman writer ha^ shown a pro- 
founder reverence for the affections; but no one has 
treated the claims of passion and sentiment with more 
austere indiflference. His strong sympathy with human 
affection is proved by many passages and casual expres- 
sions in the poem. The crowning guilt of superstition 
consisted in the cruel violation of the strongest ties of 
natural piety ; the chief bitterness of death arises from 
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the thought of eternal separation from wife and children ; 
the first civilising influence on human nature is traced 
to the power of the blandishments of children over the 
savage pride of strength. The pathos of the famous 
passage, at Book ii. 350, proceeds from the poet's sym- 
pathy with the sorrow which arises from the disruption 
of natural ties, even in the lower animals. Other casual 
expressions, as in that line of profound feeling — 

iEtemumque daret matri sub |)ectore volnus ;^ 

or such pictures as that at iii. 469, of friends and rela- 
tives surrounding the bed of one who has sunk into a 
deep lethargy — 

Ad vitam qui revocantes 
Circumstant lacrimis rorantes ora geoasque,^ 

show how deep and real was his regard for the great 
elemental affections of human nature. But, on the other 
hand, he has no toleration for the follies or the idealis- 
ing fancies of lovers. With satirical and not fastidious 
re^ilism he strips passion of all romance, and exhibits 
it as a bondage fatal alike to character and independ- 
ence, to peace of mind and to self-respect. But it is the 
weakness and unmanliness, not the immorality of licen- 
tious passion which he condemns. And it would be alto- 
gether an anachronism to attribute to a writer of that 
age sentiments on this subject in harmony either with 
the virtuous family life of the primitive Eomans, or with 
the moral standard of modern times. It is not the need 
of greater purity, but the need of greater strength which 
Lucretius enforces. It is not the indulgence of incli- 
nation, but its elevation into an absorbing passion — 
placing the happiness and dignity of life in the power of 
another's capricious will — ^which he condemns. 

It is easy to see how one-sided and incomplete is that 
philosophy of human nature, which Lucretius entertained 

1 II. 638. 2 lu. 468-9. 

u 
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and endeavoured to establish. The chief interest which 
attaches to his moral teaching arises from his intensity 
of feeling, sincerity of conviction, and independence of 
view. A modem reader may admire and sympathise 
with much of his spirit without resting in any of his 
conclusions. He may recognise in him a rare courage 
and consistency of thought, a real superiority to the 
weakness and the vanity of life, and a firm faith in 
the law and the order of the universe. In his protest 
against the popular religion he may see the undeveloped 
capacity of a better belief, and he will acknowledge the 
Umitations on any further advance in thought which 
the conditions of that age imposed. 

The truths of human nature which Lucretius saw, 
were held by him with the intensest fervour of conviction. 
He has the strongest sense of human dignity, of the 
claims of affection, of the infinite superiority of the 
natural over the conventional life. There is no romance 
nor self-deception in what he aims at. His longing for 
a life according to nature is too fresh and too real to be 
mistaken for the morbid reaction of an exhausted age 
towards an ideal of primitive simphcity. There may be 
some anticipation of the spirit of Rousseau in Virgil,* and 
still more in Tibullus, but none whatever in Lucretiua 
The rudeness and misery of savage life are painted in as 
stem and real colours as the luxury and unhappiness 
of his own age. It would not be easy to mention any 
writer, ancient or modem, by whom the lesson of ' plain 
living and high thinking' was more worthily and forcibly 
inculcated. 

But, in his philosophy, there is no thought of progreBS, 
no sense of duty, no sympathy with human activity. 
The chief forms of activity in his age, as in most ener- 
getic ages, were war, politics, and commerce, but all 
were pursued under no other motive or principle except 

* Cf. Eclogue x. 
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the lust of personal aggrandisement. Lucretius saw 
only the worst types of human evil, the most manifest 
causes of human suffering, in the active pursuits and 
interests of the world around him. A life of peace 
not of energy became his ideal. To contemplate all 
things with a mind at peace is the true religion of 
man ; in eternal peace consists the supreme happiness of 
the gods ; the deep uncomplaining peace of the grave 
reconciles him to the thought of everlasting death. The 
inadequacy and limitation of his philosophy may thus 
be partially traced to his defective sympathy with the 
active principles of human nature. Partly too the bent 
of his mind to material observation and inquiry — ^to 
dwell on what is actual, visible, and tangible, and so to 
realise vividly all outward appearances of decay and 
death — had some influence in determining his convic- 
tions. In dwelling on the material conditions of life, he 
loses sight of the inward and spiritual conditions which 
are the witnesses of immortality. His demand also for 
logical consistency of thought rendered it difficult for 
him to conceive of a God apart from human limitations ; 
and hence, although unconsciously recognising some attri- 
butes of a personal agency in the order of nature, he passes 
on to the positive denial of a divine creator and governor 
of the world. 

The definite results at which he arrived, although they 
cannot possibly influence modem opinion on these sub- 
jects, are yet of great interest, as showing the indepen- 
dent conclusions, on the most vital quegtions, which the 
course of ancient thought and life forced on one of the 
most earnest men and consistent thinkers of antiquity. 
There is also a critical interest in observing the power 
of mind exercised by him on these questioi^s. 

The same * vivida vis animi,' which Lucretius exercises 
in the exposition of his physical philosophy, is displayed 
in all his thoughts and observations on human life. In 
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contemplating the passions and characters of men, he 
has shown at least an equal truth of insight, and an 
equal intensity of feeUng, as in observing the processes 
of nature ; but by no means the same range and variety 
of view. In his reasonings on human life he appears to 
be too much under the influence of one idea. He seems 
to exaggerate the power of superstition on the one hand, 
and of philosophy on the other. He certainly pushes 
his argument too far, when he resolves all forms of evil 
into the fear of death, and that again into the fear of 
eternal torment. But when he is not under the influence 
of this dominant idea, as in his argument concerning the 
social and political progress of man, the origin and 
growth of the arts, etc., he reasons with vigorous sense 
and with much force and ingenuity, in the sober spirit 
of a political historian, rather than with the vague fanei- 
fulness of a poetical idealist. 

There is great truth also in his observation and de- 
lineation of certain conditions of human nature. He 
penetrates below outward circumstance to the most per- 
manent types of character and passion, and records the 
results of his observation in such strong and deeply- 
graven characters, that they may be applied to the same 
conditions of human nature in every age and country. 
His knowledge of character is not shown by dramatic 
versatility, nor by individual portraiture ; nor does it 
appear to be, like the wisdom of Horace, the result of 
social sympathy and experience. But he has the in- 
tuitive insight .of gemus into the common heart of 
man ; — an insight quickened partly by his poetical 
sense of the wonder and mystery of life, partly by his 
sympathy with the suffering condition of ordinary men, 
partly by the spirit of satire, in which he regards the 
weakness and the vanity of the great. 

His power as a truthful moral painter is clearly dis- 
closed in such passages as that where he describes the 
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pains and vicissitudes of passion, and the *amari aiiquid' 
amongst the very flowei*s of love — 

Aut cum consciua ipse animus se forte remordet 
Desidiose agere eetatem histrisque perire, 
Ant quod in ambiguo verbum jaculata reliquit 
Quod ciipido adfixiim cordi vivescit ut ignis, 
Aut nimium jactare oculos aliumve tueri 
Quod putat in voltuque videt vestigia lisus.* 

The weariness, restlessness, and satiety which punish 
a rich and luxurious age, are forcibly represented in tlie. 
following lines — 

Exit ssepe foras magiiis ex ledibus ille, 
Ease domi quern perteesumst, subitoque revertit, 
Quippe foris nilo melius qui sentiat esse. 
Currit agens mannos ad villam praacipitanter, 
Auxilium tectis quasi ferre ardentibus instans ; 
Oscitat extemplo, tetigit cum limina viUje, 
Aut abit in somnum gravis atque oblivia quierit, 
Aut etiam properans urbem petit atque revisit. ''* 

The worth of Lucretius considered as a moral writer 
(independently of his power as a philosophical and 
imaginative poet) is greatly enhanced by his clearness 
and directness of expression. The writings of Horace 
supply fiimiliar quotations on a greater variety of topics 
connected with the philosophy of human life. But 
although his obser\^ations are equally just, they do not 
sink so deeply, nor do they bring out in such start 
ling distinctness great truths or vital characteristics of 

^ * Either when his mind is stung with the consciousness that he is wasting 
his life in sloth, and ruining himself in wantonness ; or because from the 
shafts of her wit she has left in him some word of double meaning, which 
seizes on his passionate heart and burns there like a fire ; or because he 
fancies that she rolls her eyes too much or gazes at another, and marks the 
traces of a smile on her countenance.' — iv. 11 35-40. 

^ ' Thorouglily weary of being at home, the lord of some spacious mansion 
issues forth from it oftentimes abroad, and suddenly returns, feeling that it 
is no better with him abroad. Driving his steeds, he hurries in hot haste 
to his country house, as if speeding to bring aid to a house on fire. Straight- 
way he begins to yawn, so soon as he has reached his threshold, or sink? 
heavily into sleep and seeks forgetfulness, or even with all haste returns to 
the city.'— 111. 1060-7. 
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our being. The following lines and expressions^ for in- 
stance, may often be quoted with a sense that they 
express for all time certain thoughts or experience of 
perpetual recurrence — 

Tantmn religio potuit snadere malonun.^ 

Car non ut plenos vitflB oonviva reoedis.' 

Vitaqiie mancipio nuUi dator, omnibus uao.' 

Sargit amari aliqnit qaod in ipsia floribus angat.^ 

Nam Tene voces tom demum pectore ab imo 
Eiciuntur et eripitor persona^ manet res.* 

Many other lines and expressions of similar force will 
occur to every reader familiar with Lucretius. As -his 
ordinary style brings the outward aspects of the world 
vividly before the mind, so the language in which he 
enforces his moral teaching, or expresses the result of 
his moral observation, stamps powerfully on the mind 
important and permanent truths of human nature. His 
thoughts are uttered sometimes with the impressive 
dignity of Koman oratory, sometimes with the nervous 
energy, not without some flashes of the vigorous wit of 
Boman satire. There are occasionally to be heard also 
higher and deeper tones than those familiar to his coun- 
trymen. His burning zeal and indignation against ido- 
latry, and the scorn with which he exposes the impotence 
of false gods — 

Cur etiam loca sola petunt f rustraque laborant ? 
An turn bracchia consuescunt firmantque lacertos ?' 

show some affinity of spirit to the inspired men of an- 

* * To so mucb evil could religion prompt.' — i. 101. 

' ' Why dost tbou not retire like a guest satisfied at the banquet of life ?* 
— ni. 938. 

^ 'Life is given to no man as a possession, to all men for their use.' — 
in. 971. 

* * There ever arises some bitter thought to sting even amid the veiy 
flowers of love.'— i v. 1134. 

^ ' Words of truth are then uttered from the depths of the hearfc» the mask 
is withdrawn, the reality remains.* — lit. 57*8. 
« VI. 396. 
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other race and an earlier time. The ' grandeur of deso- 
lation * uttered in the reproof of nature, 

Nam tibi pisterea quod machioer inveniamque, 
Quod plaoeat, nil est : eadem sunt omnia semper,^ 

recalls the old words of the Preacher — * The thing that 
hath been, it is that which shall be ; and that which 
is done, is that which shall be done : and there is no 
new thing under the sun/ 

' HI. 944-5. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE POETICAL STYLE AND GENIUS OF LUCRETIUS. 

It remains to consider Lucretius as a great and original 
poet. Much indeed of what may be said on this part 
of the subject has necessarily been anticipated in the two 
preceding chapters. His poetry is inseparably united 
with his philosophy and his moral teaching. The feeling 
with which he contemplates nature and human life was 
seen to be, in a great measure, the reflex of his specu- 
lative ideas. The moral teaching of the poem was seen 
to derive much of its force from the poetical power with 
which that teaching is expressed. The passages which 
serve to illustrate the greatness of his philosophy, and 
the intensity of his ethical convictions, are in many 
cases those best fitted to illustrate the varied exercise 
of his poetical faculty. 

It is probably owing to this triple combination of 
characteristics that Lucretius received scarcely fair ap 
preciation in ancient times. The high rank which he 
now holds among the writers of antiquity seems to have 
been conceded to him in the present century more freely 
than at any foimer time ; and this rank was awarded to 
him by poets of kindred genius, such as Goethe, Words- 
worth, and Shelley, earlier than by scholai-s. He at- 
tracts modern sympathies by his affinity to the thoughts 
and feelings of a time of change and movement, by the 
truth with which he has realised the wonder and the 
grandeur in the familiar aspects of the world, and by th^^ 
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spirit in which he bears the commoii burden of human 
nature. 

But among his countrymen, Virgil alone gives indi 
cation of having carefully studied him, and of having 
felt his pre-eminence. Yet it was apparently his power 
of expression rather than of thought of which Virgil was 
really emulous. Although he vaguely aspired to reach 
that philosophical eminence from which Lucretius 

Metiis omnia et inezorabile fatum 
Sitbjecit pedibus, strepitumque Acherontis avari ;^ 

yet he is reaUy repelled rather than attracted by the 
consistency of thought and intensity of conviction in 
the older poet. The words in which Cicero criticises 
the poem on its first appearance are slight and disparag- 
ing, and not even discriminating in their disparagement. 
Horace does not mention his name, nor, although he 
shows familiarity with his diction, does he seem to allude 
to him anywhere. The language of no Roman writer, 
except perhaps a single line of Statins, appears to do 
justice to his merit, or to show an intelligent appre 
ciation of his genius.* He is indeed named by some 
ancient critics, along with CatuUus, as one of the two 
great poets of the age ; but there is reason to think 
that he was less known tmd valued by his country- 
men than either the earlier poets or those of the Au- 
gustan age. 

The poet himself suggests a reiison, which may 
account for the comparative indiflerence with which 
the poem was received — 

Qiiouiam bajc ratio plenimque viclotur 
Tnstior esse quilms non est tractata, retroque 
Volgus abborret ab bac.-^ 

> Of org. II. 491. 

2 Of. the article ' LiuTetius/ in Smith's Dictionarij of Orexk and livmait 
Biography, 

•" * Since, for the most i»art, this method api»ears tot> austere to those who 
have never studied it, and the vulgar shrink away from it.'— i. 943-5. 
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The systematic treatment of the subject selected by him 
was not only uncongenial to the Roman taste, but is 
scarcely compatible with pure poetical art. The great- 
ness and completeness of the work, considered as an 
exposition of a system of philosophy, produce a diflFerent 
eflFect upon the mind from the pleasure which is gener- 
ally afforded by poetry. The models which Lucretius 
followed in the treatment of his subject, and the con- 
struction of his work, were not the purely didactic poems 
of Alexandria^ but the older philosophical poems of 
Xenophanes, Parmenides, and Empedocles ; — men whose 
imagination was moved by the enthusiasm of discovery 
rather than by the impulse of artistic genius. The pur- 
pose of Lucretius was the same as theirs, to use all his 
faculty of construction, imagination, and expression, not 
for the illustration of a topic, selected with a view to 
poetic treatment, but for the purpose of communicating 
truth. The vastness of his subject is diJfficult to recon- 
cile with the compass or the harmony of a work of art. 
The physical exposition and the inoral teaching do not 
always naturally fit into one another. Many of the 
details, with which the poem is filled, are not ordin- 
arily associated with poetical feeling. They have been 
selected to illustrate the scientific argument, not the 
beauty or sublimity of nature. Nor does the author care 
to invest ordinary matter of fact with the alien ornament 
of poetic associations. It is to be remembered also that 
the mind, in reading or listening to poetry, acts intui- 
tively or contemplatively, recognising sensuous imiages 
or complete ideas, not discursive or logical processes. 
The connecting links of argument suggest the idea of the 
labour of the workman, not of the finished perfection of 
the work. Poetry, like all other art, aims at presenting 
to the mind the completeness of an act of creation. 
While some of the results of science may be suited 
for poetic treatment, the slow processes of investigation 
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have been generally banished from the province of 
verse. 

There is, moreover, much roughness and inequality in 
the artistic execution of the poem. A few passages, 
indeed, show the very finest sense of harmony, and 
are finished in a style scarcely, if at all, inferior to 
that of Virgil. Such, for instance, are the opening 
lines — 

^neadum genetrix, hominuin divomqae voluptas, etc. ; 

and again, the lines in the introduction to Book iii, at 
line 18 — 

Apparet diyuin namen sedesque quietsB, etc. 

But long passages in the poem approach almost as near 
to the roughness of Ennius as to the harmonious smooth- 
ness and elegance of VirgiL Even the greatest passages 
are characterised by a monotony of cadence, implying 
inferior skill in rhythm to that of his greatest successor. 
The style, which in the poetry of individual expressions 
is far more powerful than that of VirgD, yet often over- 
flows to prosaic redundance, or displays the excellencies 
of scientific precision and consecutiveness, instead of that 
of poetical grace and accomplishment. His era in litera- 
ture coincided with that stage in the development of 
language, when words are most full of life and meaning, 
but have not yet fallen into their most harmonious com- 
binations ; when the perception of beauty and melody 
is present as a strong impulse, but is not yet united to 
the power of perfect execution. All these causes — the 
vast and miscellaneous range, the abstruse, scientific 
nature of his subject, the dryness and the unsubstantial 
character of many of his details, the earnest practical 
purpose of the work, and, again, the ^patrii sermonis 
egestas,' or the inadequacy of the Latin language as 
a vehicle of thought, and its imperfect development 
as a harmonious organ for the expression of poetical 
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feeling, — have tended to interfere with the full appi-e- 
ciation of the poem in ancient times, and to render it 
more acceptable in parts than as a whole to the majority 
of modern readers. 

Yet it is only after the poem is understood in all ius 
details, and in its vital relation to the philosophical ideas 
of Lucretius, that its full excellence, even as a work of 
art, can be perceived. It is only then that the unity of 
purpose and sentimeiit by which it is pervaded, and the 
greatness of design by which the arguments and illus- 
trations are massed, arranged, and made to move in 
orderly succession and subordination, can be adequately 
recognised. A fresher interest is given to many of tht* 
most familiar beauties in the poem, when we perceive 
how they arise in the regular march of the argu- 
ment ; and a fuller image of the author is formed by 
recognising the harmonious co-operation of his clear 
faculty of observation, and of his poetic^ sense of tho 
power and mysterious agency of nature. In expressing 
the speculative thought of a philosopher, the vivid and 
faithful observation of a naturalist, or the earnest con- 
victions of a moralist, he is never altogether deserted 
by the deep feeling, the suggestive fancy, the subtle 
perception of imaginative genius. 

Tlie poem when read consecutively, notwithstanding 
tlie uupoetical nature of much of the details, produces 
tlie impression of a pervading passion and inspiration. 
Through all the processes of observation, analysis, and rea- 
soning, the poet is borne along by a strong enthusiasm 
— the philosophical cpw? of Plato — akin to the impuls*' 
of poetry. That intensity and marvellous depth of feel- 
ing, in conjunction with the operations of the intellect, 
whiidi the Greeks regarded as a kind of divine posses- 
sion, and which Lucretius himself (uscribes to the earliest 
thinkcTS, in applying to them such expressions as * divi- 
nitus iuvonientes,' animates all his interpretation of the 
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fa<;ts and laws of nature. The passion of speculative 
inquiiy appears stronger in Lucretius than in any extant 
ancient writer, with the exception of Plato. It gives 
life to the driest details of the argument, and adds an 
iiitenser and more fervent glow to the contemplative 
representation of nature and of human life. 

There is, further, a kind of grandeur and dignity even 
in. the monotony of the verse, varied as it is by occa- 
sionally deeper and more majestic tones, or falling into 
a softer and more harmonious cadence, as the argument 
sweeps through the sublimer or the serener and more 
beautiful phases of his subject. There is always a sense 
of life and onward movement in the flow of his verse. 
Although the ear is not satisfied in the same manner as 
by the more intricate and varied harmony of Virgil, yet 
it recognises an original and characteristic music in the 
lines of Lucretius. There is often a kind of cumulative 
force in their sound, as of wave upon wave breaking 
upon the shore, revealing a more powerful movement of 
his spirit, as his arguments and objects are pressed one 
upon another in close and ordered sequence. Thus, for 
instance, the effect of the following passage, which re- 
presents the religious impressions produced upon the 
early inhabitants of the world by the grander and more 
awful aspects of nature, depends not solely on the indivi- 
dual lines, but upon the swelling and culminating power 
with which the whole passage breaks upon the ear — 

In cailoque deum sedes et templa locarunt, 
Per casloiD volvi qiiia nox et luna videtiir» 
Luna dies et nox et noctis signa seyera 
NoctivagBBque faces caBli flammieque volantes, 
Nubila sol imbres nix venti fulmina grando 
Et rapidi fremitus et murmura magna minarum.^ 

1 ' And they placed the dwelling-places and mansions of the gods in the 
heavens, because it is through the heavens that the night and the moon are 
seen to sweep— the moon, the day, and night, and the earnest* constellations 

* Compare — * Tall oaks, branch-charmed by the eameRl stars.' 

Keats, Hyperion, 
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Although the periodic structure of Virgil's vers^ the 
more studied variation of his constructioBs, the more 
harmonious combination of rhythm and expression, imply 
a finer sense of art and finer power of execution than 
can be attributed to iMs mere massing of arguments, ob- 
jects, and lines in Lucretius, yet the rhythmical efiect 
both of such single passages as the above and of the 
whole poem is peculiarly fitted to the character of his 
subject, and to the pervading solemnity and intensity 
of his feeling. In many places it may be noticed how 
much is added to the metrical effect by the force or 
weight of the concluding line ; as, for instance, in the 
passage at iii. 870-93, by the rugged grandeur of this — 

Urgerive enipeme obiritum poodere terro ;^ 

and again, at ii. 569-80, by the sad and solemn move- 
ment in this — 

Ploratas mortis comitea et funeria atri.' 

That Lucretius had, to a remarkable degree, the original 
gift of using the grandeur of sound as a true symbol of 
feeling must be at once recognised by any one who com- 
pares the rhythmical effect of his noblest passages either 
with the earlier fragments of Ennius, or with the con- 
temporary verses of Cicero. 

The, poetical style of Lucretius is chiefly marked by 
freshness and fulness of meaning, and by a daring energy 
in the use of metaphorical expressions. Along with all 
the force and gravity characteristic of Ennius, he com- 
bines a grace and subtle suggestiveness altogether un- 
known to the earlier poet. 

While his art is less refined and elaborate than that of 
VirgU, he shows much more natural power of terse and 
vigorous speech, and greater creative energy in novel com- 

of nighty the torches of heaven wandering through the night, and flying 
meteors, the douds, the sun, the rains, the snow, the winds* lightning, 
hail, the rapid rattle, the threatening peals and murmurs of the thunder.* 
—V. 1188-93. 

> lu. 893. 2 ir. 680. 
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binations of language. Many of his expressions seem 
to have been too fuU of poetical life to be retained 
in common use. They appear more like the creation 
of modem than of ancient imagination. The good taste 
and sense of Virgil softened down the poetical diction 
of Lucretius to suit his own tamer subject, calmer spirit, 
and less impassioned conceptions. Later poets fashioned 
their phraseology after the Virgilian model, so that the 
language of Lucretius has come down to the present 
time fresh and unhackneyed, with no medium of after 
associations interposed between his mind and that of a 
modem reader. 

Few poets convey so much meaning by the use of 
simple words, expressive of the full and literal truth of 
things. It is by this use of words in their natural sense 
that he endows the familiar aspects of nature and of 
human life with the wonder and * freshness of the early 
world.' It is more natural to speak of this freshness 
and sincerity of expression as the pervading char- 
acteristic of his style, than to illustrate it by special 
examples. A few expressions, however, such as the fol- 
lowing, may be noticed, as especially full of life, and as 
bringing before us immediately the truth of nature in 
her outward aspect or more secret meaning, — equally 
removed from an abstract or mechanical and from an 
over-fanciful view of the world : — 

QusB mare navigerum, que terras fnigiferentiB 
Concelebraa : ^ 

Denique per maria ae montis flavioaque rapacis 
Frondiferasque domos avium camposque vireutis : ' 

Quam fluitans circum magnis anfractdbns sequor 
Ionium glauds aspargit virus ab undis : ' 

^ ' Who makeat thy presence felt all through the sea, with its sailing 
ships, and the fruitful earth.' — i. 3. 

^ * In fine, through seas, and mountains, and whirling rivers, and the leafy 
homes of birds, and the green plains.' — i. 17-18. 

3 * And all around it the Ionian sea, breaking with mighty sweeps, 
(lashes up the briny spray from its blue waves.' — i. 717-18. 
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Nee tenene salices atque herb® rore vigentea 
Fltiminaqne ilia qiiennt summis labeutia ripis : ^ 

Seyera silentia noctis 
Undique cum cod stent. ^ 

So too, he conveys a deep and solemn sense of human 
life by the grave and almost literal fidelity of his 
language. No subtlety of reflection, nor any illustrative 
imagery could afiect the mind more powerfully than the 
plain unvarnished grandeur of the following line, for 
instance — 

Morte obita quorum tellus amplectitur ossa.^ 

No pomp of description could produce a deeper sense 
of religious solemnity than the lines in which the in- 
fluence of the procession of Cybele upon the imagination 
is represented — 

Ergo cum primum magnas invecta [)er urbis 
Munificat tacita mortalis muta salute.* 

The strength of natural grief is vividly conveyed in the 
line — 

.^temumque daret matri sub peetore volnus,^ 

and the mingled blessedness and pathos of affection in 
the words — 

Tacita pectus dulcediue tangent,^ 

Again, to take a different class of emotions, the delight, 
not unmixed with awe, of intellectual discovery, is thus 
conveyed with marvellous force — 

His ibi me rebus qusedam divina voluptaa 
Percipit atque horror.'' 

Scarcely any writer brings so clearly into the liglit 
the poetical side of actual existence by the use of the 

1 * Nor the tender willows, and the grass fresh with dew, and those rivers, 
gliding with brimming stream past their banks.* — ti. 361-2. 

' * When all around there is the stern silence of the night.' 

3 * Whose bones, after death, the earth holds in its embrace.* — ^i. 135. 

^ * When first, borne through great cities, she, mute herself, uplifts the 
hearts of men with a silent blessing.' — ii. 624-5. 

6 II. 639. « HI. 896. 

7 *By reason of these things a divii^e ecstasy and awe possess me.' — 
III. 28-9. 
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most direct and truthful language. One great element 
of his power as a poet is thus seen to flow out of his 
singleness of eye, and his intense sincerity of character. 

His language has the further power of producing the 
vague sense of sublimity, where the cause of the feeling 
is too vast or undefined to be distinctly conceived or 
visibly presented to the mind. The very sound of his 
words seems sometimes to be a kind of echo of the voices 
by which nature produces a strange awe upon the 
imagination. Such, for instance, are these Unes and 
expressions — 

Altitonans Voltumtu et auster fiilmine pollens.^ 

Nee fulmina nee minitanti 
Mormure compressit c^lam.' 

Murmura magna minanim,^ etc. 

The sublimity, both of vagueness and of magnitude, i» 
present in the language of these lines — 

Inpendent atrse formidinia ora superue.* 
Sufltentata ruet moles et machina mnndi.^ 
Aut cecidiase urbis magno vexamine mundl.' 
Non si terra man miscebitnr et mare cslo.^ 

He thus conveys with greater force than any other 
Roman poet not only the fresh sense of life, and the 
solemn meaning of familiar things, but also the vague 
suggestion of a secret, mysterious, and awful power in 
the universe. 

The active power of imagination that gives new life 
to words and thoughts, is also present in many vivid 
and picturesque expressions, either scattered through the 
main argument, or shining in brilliant combinations in 
the more elaborate parts of the work. By this more 
imaginative use of language, the poet can illustrate his 
ideas and objects by subtle analogies, or embody them 
in visible symbols, or endow them with the personal 

' V. 745. » I. 689. » V. 1 193. * vt. 234. 

* V. 9C. « V. 340. ^ in. 842. 

X 
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attributes of will and energy. Thusy for instance, the 
subtlety of the mind in exploring the secrets of nature 
is illustrated and made visible by the curious felicity 
of the expression (i. 408), 'csecasque latebras insinuare 
omnis.' The freedom, originality, and boundless range 
of the imagination is suggested with picturesque effect 
in the familiar expression — 

Ayia Pieridmn peragro loca ntJIiua ante 
Trita Bolo.^ 

The calm serenity of the contemplative mind is symbo- 
lised in such figurative expressions as * sapientum templa 
Serena ;' ' humanum in pectus templaque mentis.' And 
again the tumult of the passions is almost visibly repre- 
sented in this line — 

Volrere cnranmi tristia in pectore flactus.' 

How much life and energy again are imparted to ex- 
ternal things by such expressions as these: — 'fiammai 
flore coorto / * avido complexu quem tenet aether ; * caeli 
tegit impetus ingens ;' * circum tremere aethera signis / 
*vagos imbris tempestatesque volantes/ * concussaeque 
cadunt urbes dubiseque minantur / ^ simulacraque fessa 
fatisci ;' * sol lumine consent arva ;' * lucida tela diei ;' 
' vivant labentes aetheris ignes/ etc. 

A similar power of imagination is displayed in his use 
of analogies, in his symbolical representation of ideas, 
and in his power of painting scenes from nature and 
from human life. Few great poets have indeed been more 
sparing in the use of mere poetical ornament The 
grandest imagery which he strikes out, and the finest 
pictures which he paints, arise naturally out of his sub- 
ject. The earnestness of his speculative and practical 
purpose restrains all exuberance of fancy. Thus his 
imaginative analogies are more often latent in single 
expressions than drawn out at length. But the few 
which he has elaborated, unlike much of the transient 

> I. 926-7. • VI. 34. 
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and fanciful imagery of poetry, ' stand out with the 
solidity of the finest sculpture/^ to embody some deep 
or powerful thought for all time. They are evidently 
suggested not by outward resemblance, but by an iden- 
tity in the innermost meaning of the objects compared 
with one another. The strong emotion attending on the 
presence of some great thought calls up before the imagi-^ 
nation some scene or action, which, if actually witnessed, 
would produce a similar eifect upon the mind. Thus the 
thought of the chaotic confusion which the universe 
would present, on the supposition that the original 
atoms were limited in number, calls up the image of 
the most impressive and awful devastation, wrought by 
Nature upon the works of man. 

Sed quasi naofngiis magni« mnltisque coortia 
Disjectare Bolet magnum mare transtra guberna 
Antemnas proram maloa tonsasque natantia, 
Per terrarum omnia oraa fluitantia apluatra 
Ut videantur et indicium mortalibua edant, 
Infidi maria inaidiaa viriaque dolumque 
Ut vitare velint, neve ullo tempore credant, 
Subdola cum ridet placidi pellacia ponti. 
Sic tibi ai finita aemel primordia qusddam 
Oonatituea, »yom debebunt apana per omnem 
Diajectare aeatua diversi materiai, 
Numquam in concilium ut poaaint compulaa coire 
Nee remorari in concilio nee creacere adaucta.' 

It is through the penetrating power of his imagination 
into the deepest meaning of the two phenomena, and 
his sensibility to the pathos and the strangeness involved 

^ Prevoat Paradol, Nouwaux Euaia de Politique et de LiUSralure. 

' ' But aa when there have been great and many ahipwrecka, it ia the way 
of the aea to drive in all directions the rowera' benchea, rudders, aail-yarda, 
prowa, maata, and floating oars, ao that along ail the coaata of land there 
may be aeen the toaaing flag-poats of ships, to warn mortala that they ahun 
the wilea, and force, and craft of the faithleaa sea, nor ever trust the 
treacherous alluring amile of the calm deep ; ao if once you wUl auppoae 
any finite number of elementa, you will find that the many aurging foroea 
of matter muat diaperae and drive them apart through all time, ao that they 
never can meet and gather into union, nor stay in union and wax in 
increase.* — n. 652-564. 
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in each of them, that he sees the birth of each child into 
the world under the well-known image of the ship- 
v^ wrecked sailor — * ssevis projectus ab undis/ Other ana- 
logies, suggested rather than elaborately drawn out, are 
seen also to express an inward or spiritual, not an out^ 
ward or bpdily resemblance. Or rather the object illus- 
trated is a thought or a mental act, the illustration a 
scene or action, visible to the eye, suggestive of the 
same power in Nature, aud calculated to rouse the same 
emotions in the mind. Thus he compares the life trans- 
mitted in succession through the nations of the world to 
the torch passed on by the runners in the torch-race ; 
or again, he illustrates his calm contemplation of the 
struggles of life from the heights of his Epicurean 
philosophy, by the vision of the dangers of the sea, as 
seen from the security of the shore. 

Although his subject, being the interpretation of the 
laws and facts of nature, did not afford much scope for 
the exercise of the idealising faculty of a poetical artist, 
yet there are some passages in the poem conceived with 
the finest plastic and pictorial power. Such, for instance, 
is that beautiful picture of the sacrifice of Iphigcnia, 
suggested indeed by an earlier poet, but executed under 
a new and original inspiration. There are also one or 
two pictures from the ancient mythology, as that of 
Venus and Mars, in the invocation to the poem, and that 
of Pan — 

Pinea semiferi capitis velamina quassans,^ 

showing that he might have ranked highly among poets 
of creative fancy, had he not felt more powerfully the 
passion for the discovery and interpretation of the actual 
facts of existence. By this power of imagination he 
presents that superstition against which all the weight 
of his argument is directed, not as an abstraction, but 
as a real palpably existing power of evil — 

1 IV. 587. 
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Quse caput a c»li regionibus ostendebat 
Horribili super aspectu mortalibus instans.^ 

So too, in his vivid account of the orderly procession 
of the seasons, he invests the freshness and the beauty 
of spring with the charm of personal and human as- 
sociations — 

It yer et Venus, et veris pnenuntius ante 
PennatuB graditur zephyrus, vestigia propter 
Flora quibus mater pnespargens ante viai 
Cuncta coloribus egregiis et odoribus opplet.' 

But, as has been said, it is as the interpreter of nature, 
and of the familiar aspects of human life, that Lucretius 
has mainly used his power of poetical feeling and expres- 
sion. More than any ancient, and perhaps than any 
modem poet, he has given a true and great utterance to 
the majesty and the power of nature. He contemplates 
the system of creation with emotions similar to those 
which the idea of the deep foundations and the autho- 
ritative state of Eoman institutions calls up in the minds 
of Ennius and Virgil. This kind of feeling, which finds 
expression in such phrases as these — 

Majestas cognita renun ; ^ 

Nee yalidas valeant sen rescindere leges,^ etc. etc. 

pervades his whole conception of the creation and sup- 
port of the universe. 

But the life of the world excites in him another class 
of emotions, more in harmony with the genius both of 
Greek and of modem poetry. Nature does not appear 
to him as an abstraction, or as a vast system of forces 
and laws, but as a living power, whose processes are on 
an infinitely grander scale, but are yet analogous to the 
active and moral energies of man. He shows the same 

> I. 645. 

* * Spring advances and Venus, and before them goes the harbinger of 
Spring, the winged Zephyr ; and near their path, Mother Flora, scattering 
her treasures before her, fills all the way with glorious colours and fragrance.' 
—v. 737-40. 3 V. 7. * V. 68. 
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sympathy with this life of Nature, the same vivid sense 
of wonder and dehght in her familiar aspects, the same 
imaginative perception of her innermost meaning, which 
led the early Greek mind to people the world with the 
living forms of the old mythology, and which have been 
felt anew by the great poets of the present century. All 
natm*al life is thus endowed with a poetical interest, as 
being a new manifestation of the creative energy, which 
is the fountain of all beauty and delight in the world. 

The minutest phenomena and the most gigantic forces 
of nature, the changes of decay and renovation in all 
outward things, the growth of plants and trees, the habits 
of beaste rioting in a wild Uberty over the mountains. 

Quod in magniB baochatar montibn* panim,! 

• 

or tended by the care and ministering to the wants of 
man ; the life and enjoyment of the birds that gladden 
the early morning with their song by woods and river- 
banks, or that seek their food and pastime among the 
sea- waves ; — these, and numberless other phenomena, 
are aJl contemplated and described by an eye quickened 
by the poetical sense of an ever-new energy in the world. 
No poet was ever more profoundly impressed by the 
sense both of the majesty and of the subtle, all-pene- 
trating, and all-pervading life of this power — 

Cieli subter labentia signa 
QoflB mare navigerum, que terraa frugxf erentia 
Concelebraa, per te quoniam genus omne animantom 
Concipitor, visiique exortum lumina soils ! ' 

In describing outward things, he selects those aspects 
of the world which reveal the power or the freshness 
of nature, or which derive a further interest from their 
relation to the deeper meaning of his philosophy. It 
is not so much the beauty of form and colour, as 
the appearance of force and life which he reproduces. 

» V. 824. » J. 2-5. 
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He does not show, like Catullus^ the passion or delight 
of a painter of natural scenea He does not express, 
like Virgil, the charm of old associations attaching to 
famous places. It is the association of great ideas, 
not of great memories, which he recognises in the out- 
ward world. Neither has he invested any particular 
place with the attraction which Horace has given to 
Tibur and his Sabine home, and Catullus to the cape 
of Sirmio. But no ancient or modem poet has ex- 
pressed more happily the natural enjoyment in behold- 
ing the changing life and familiar charm of the world. 
No other writer makes us feel with more reality the 
quickening of the spirit, which is caused by the sunrise 
or the early spring, by fine weather or fair and peaceful 
landscapes. The freshness of this feeling is one of the 
great charms of the poem, especially as a relief to the 
gloom and sadness of his thought on human life. A 
sense of real enjoyment in the actual presence of na- 
ture, not of ideal longings nor of vague meditativeness, 
is thus produced on the mind. Although there are in 
his poem none of those tra<;es of romantic and adventu- 
rous activity which blend with Homer's vivid pictures of 
earth, sea, and sky, yet he sees the world with the clear 
eye, and feels its force with the strong, healthy heart of 
the old epic poet. No morbid or distempered fancies 
coloured the natural aspect which the world presented 
to his eyes and mind. 

It is rather a reflection than a picture of outward 
nature which we find in Lucretius. He does not select 
and combine his materials with the purpose of satis- 
fying the imagination with some perfect landscape, or 
some features of exceptional grace or beauty ; but 
he seizes and reproduces the most vital and impres- 
sive characteristics of some actual phase of nature. 
In his descriptions, as in those of Homer, there is 
always some active movement and change represented 
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as paasing before the eye. What force and energy 
there are, for instance, in the description of a river- 
flood— 

Nee validi possunt pontes venientis aqoai 

Vim sabitam tolerare : ita magno turbidus imbri 

Molibus incarrit validis cam viribas amnis.^ 

The whole passage may be compared with a similar for- 
cible and truthful description, reproduced immediately 
from nature, in Burns's ' Brigs of Ayr/ How naturally 
is the fresh and sparkling life of brooks and springs 
brought before the mind in the passage at v. 271 ah-eady 
quoted — and again, in these lines — 

Denique nota vagi ailvestria templa tenebant 
Nympharum, quibus e scibant umori* fluenta 
Lubrica proluvie larga layere umida saxa, 
Umida saxa, super yiridi stillantia niasco, . 
£t partim piano sci^re atque erfimpere campo.' 

In the following representation of the sea-shore — 

Concharamque genus parili ratione Tidemus 
Pingere telluris gremium, qua moUibus undis 
Litons incurvi bibulam x>avit asquor harenani,' — 

there is the same suggestion of quiet ceaseless movement, 
as in a line of the Odyssey representing the same phase 
of nature — 

There is the same sense of active life in all his pic 
tures of the early morning ; as, for instance — 

Primum aurora novo cum spargit lumine terras 
£t variss volucres nemora avia pervolitantes 

^ ' Nor can the strong bridges endure the sudden force of the rushing 
water : in such wise, swollen by heavy rain, the stream with mighty force 
dashes upon the piles.' — i. 285-7* 

2 ' Finally, in their wandering they made their dwelling in the familiar 
woodland grottoes of the nymphs, from which they marked the rills of water 
laving the dripping rocks, made slippery with their abundant flow, — dripping 
rocks, with drops oozing from the green moss over them, — and bursting 
forth and forcing their way over the level plain/ — v. 948-52. 

^ ' And in Hke manner we see shells paint the lap of the earth, where with 
soft waves the sea beats on the poroiic sand of the winding shore.* — ii. 374-6. 
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Aera per tenerum liqoidiB loca vocibus opplent, 
Quam subito soleat aol ortus tempore tali 
ConveBtire sua perfundens omnia luce. 
Omnibus in promptu manifestiunque esse videmus.^ 

Two passages (at iv. 136 and vL 190), in which the 
movements and changing shapes of the clouds are de- 
scribed, may be compared with one of the finest passages 
in the Excursion, in which Wordsworth has represented 
similar aspects of outward nature. 

Nowhere does he seem to present pictures of pure 
repose. His philosophical idea of ceaseless motion ani- 
mates to his eye every aspect of the world. Every 
separate description in the poem possesses the charms 
of freshness and faithfulness, and of relevance to the 
great ideas of his philosophy. The poetry of these pas- 
sages is no alien ornament, but the very bloom and beauty 
of lifa It is a result of the complex harmony of the 
poet's nature. His Uving enjoyment in the world, and 
sympathy with all existence, both fed and were fed by 
his trust in speculative ideas. The poetical descriptions 
of nature which adorn and illustrate his argument are 
like the sublime and beautiful scenes which refresh and 
reward the adventm'ous discoverer of distant lands. 

Some passages, illustrative of philosophical principles, 
blend the movements of animal and human life with 
descriptions of natural scenery. The well-known lines 
at iL 352-366, describing the cow searching for her 
calf, which has been sacrificed at the altar, may be re- 
ferred to as combining many of the poetical charac- 
teristics of Lucretius. There is the literal — almost too 
minute faithfulness of reproduction — as in the line — 

Noscit bumi pedibus vestigia pressa bisulcis ; ' 

• 

' ' When the dawn first sheds its new light over the earth, and birds of 
every kind, flying over the pathless woods through the delicate air, fill all 
the land with their liquid notes, how suddenly the risen sun then clothes 
and steeps the world in his light) is clear and obvious to all men/ — 
II. 144-9. • « n. 3r>6. 
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the active life of the whole representation, too fiill of 
movement for a picture, yet flashing the objects on the 
inward eye with graphic pictorial power;* the fresh 
sense of nature expressed in the lines — 

Nee tenene salices atqne herbas rore yigentes 
Fluminaqne ilia qaeant summis labentia ripia ;' 

the pathos and respect for every mode of natural feeling 
denoted in such expressions as ' desiderio perfixa juvenci ;' 
and, lastly, the power of investing the most familiar 
things with the majesty of the laws which they express 
and illustrate. This passage is adduced as a proof and 
illustration of the varieties in form of the primordial 
atoms. In a passage, immediately preceding, the per- 
petual motion of the atoms, while all things appear to 
be at rest, is illustrated by two pictures, one taken from 
the jubilant life of the animal creation — 

Nam s»pe in colli tondentes pabula Inta,' etc. ; 

the other taken from the pomp of human affairs, and the 
gay pageantry of armies — 

PrsBterea magnaa legiones com loca cunu 
Camporom complent belli simulacra cientes, 
Folgor ibi ad cdnm ae tollit totaqne circnm 
^re renidescit tellns supterqne vimm vi 
Excitur pedibns aonituB clamoreque montea 
Icti rejectant voces ad sidera mundi 
Et circumvolitant equitee medioaque repente 
Tramittunt valido quatientea impeie campoa.* 

The truth and fulness of life in this passage are imme- 
diately perceived, but the element of sublimity is added 
by the thought in the two lines with which the passage 

^ This is enhanced by adopting Mr. Muoro's suggestion, and reading 
' abaistens* at line 359. 

« II. 361-2. ' IT. 317. 

* * Besides when mighty legions fill the plains with their rapid movement, 
raising the pageantry of warfare, the splendour rises up to heaTen, and all 
the land around is bright with the glitter of brass, and beneath the mighty 
host of men the sound of their tramp arises, and the mountains, struck by 
their shouting, re-echo their voices to the stars of the world, and the horee- 
men hurry to and fro on either flank, and suddenly chaige across the plains, 
shaking them with their impetuous onset.* — II. 323-30. 
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concludes, which reduces the whole of this moving and 
sounding pageant to deep stiUness and silence— 

Et tamen est quidam locus altis montibus uode 
Stare videntur et in campia consistere folgor.^ 

As the contemplative poet of human life, Lucretius 
displays a power of feeling and of penetration equally 
deep and original, but infinitely less buoyancy and 
freshness of spirit In dealing with the problem of 
human destiny, he has sounded a deeper and more 
* perilous way' than any of the other ancient poets 
of Italy ; but others have seen and passed through a 
greater variety of the moods of life, and have allowed 
its many lights and shadows to play more easily over 
their poetry. Lucretius is deeply impressed with the 
thought both of the dignity and the littleness of our 
mortal state. His imagination is involuntarily moved 
by the pomp and grandeur of aflFatre, while his strong 
sense of reality keeps ever present to his mind the con- 
viction of the vanity of outward state, the weariness of 
luxurious living, and the miseries of ambition. Thus, 
for instance, his imaginative recognition of the pomp 
and circumstances of war brings out by the force of con- 
trast his deeper conviction of the littleness and impotence 
of man in the presence of the great forces of nature — 

Summa etiam cum vis violenti per mare venti 
Induperatorem dassis super sdquora verrit 
Cum validis pariter legionibus atque elephantis, 
Non divom pacem votis adit ac prece quaesit 
Ventorum pavidus paces animasque secundas,' etc. 

While his reason acknowledges only inward strength as 
the attribute of human dignity, his imagination seems 

1 * And yet there is some place in the lofty mountains whence they 
appear to be all still, and a splendour seems to rest upon the plains.' — n. 
331-32. 

' * When, too, the utmost force of a violent gale is sweeping the admiral 
of some fleet over the seas, along with his mighty legions and elephants, 
does he not court the protection of the gods with vows, and in his terror 
pray for a calm to the storm, and for favouring breezes ?* — v. 1226-30. 
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to feel the outwaxd spell that swayed the Roman genius, 
in the sjrmbols of power and authority, in great spec- 
tacles, and in impressive ceremoniala 

But it is with much more heart-felt sympathy, and 
with not less imaginative emotion, that he recognises 
the deep wonder and the infinite pathos of human life. 
There is perhaps no passage in any poet which reveals 
more truthfully that union of feelings in meditating on 
the strangeness and sadness of our mortal destiny than 
the well-known passage describing the birth of every 
infant into the world — 

Turn porro puer, ut ssevis projectns ab uudia 
Navita, nadus humi jacet, infaiis, indigus omai 
Vitali auzilio, cum primum in luminis oras 
NixibuB ex tilvo matris natura profudit, 
Vagituque locum lugubri complet, ut scumst 
Oui tantum in vita restet transire malomm.^ 

With what truth, applicable to every age, is the com- 
plaint of the husbandman over his ineffectual labour and 
scanty returns echoed — 

Jamque caput quasaans grandis suspirat arator 

Crebrius, incassum manuum cecidisse labores, 

Et cum tempora temporibus prsBsentia confert 

Pneteritia, laudat fortunas saepe parentis 

£t crepat, anticum genua ut pietate repletum 

Perfacile angnatia tolerant finibna nvom. 

Cum minor easet agri multo modua ante viritim.* 

The infinite pathos of the passage — 

Jam jam non domua accipiet te laata,' etc. 

has already been remarked. His feeling is also pro- 

^ * Moreover, the babe, like a aailor cast forth by the cruel wavea, lies 
naked on the ground, apeechleaa, in need of every aid to life, when first 
nature baa caat him forth by great throes from hia mother^a womb ; and he 
iilla the air with hia piteoua wail, aa befita one who haa to undergo ao much 
of misery in life.* — v. 222-7. 

' * And now, ahaking his head, the huge-Umbed peasant often laments, 
with a aigh, that the toil of his handa haa come to naught ; and, comparing 
the preaent with the past time, he extols the fortune of his father, and com- 
plains how the good old race, full of piety, bore the burden- of their life 
very easily within narrow bounds, when the portion of land for each man 
was far less than now.' — ii. 1164-70. ' in. S94. 
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foundly solemn, as well as infinitely tender. Above all 
the tumult of life, he hears incessantly the funeral dirge 
over some one departed, and the infant wail of a new- 
comer into the stormy sea of life — 

Mixtos vagitibus aegris 
Ploratua mortia comites et funeris atri.^ 

His feeling can, indeed, be stern and indignant, as well 
as tender and melancholy ; but it is never either morbid 
or efteminate. His tenderness is that of a thoroughly 
strong nature. Some signs of the same mood may be 
discovered in the fragments of Ennius ; but the feeling 
of Lucretius is the result of a much more meditative 
intellect. It is connected with the vividness with which 
he reaUses all that is involved in the thought of life 
and death, and with the sympathies of a contemplative 
mind united to a strong and passionate heart. 

His imagination, which depicts so forcibly the inti- 
mations of experience, is able to bear him also beyond 
the known and familiar regions of life. As it enables 
him to pass 

Extra flammantia mundi moenia, 

and to behold the dawn of creation, and even the blank 
desolation which will follow on the overthrow of our 
system, so it has enabled him to realise with vivid feel- 
ing the primeval condition of man upon the world. Yet 
even in these daring enterprises of his fancy he adheres 
strictly to the conclusions of his philosophical system, 
and shows that sincerity and trutliful adherence to fact 
are as genuine attributes of his poetic faculty as of his 
understanding and moral nature. 

His poem shows, both in ite substance and expression, 
that he was a diligent student of the great works of 
earlier times, as well as a most original thinker and 
poet. In addition to the direct debt which he owed in 
philosophy to Democritus and Epicums, he betrays in 

> II. 569-70. 
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thought^ sentiment, and expression many traces of the 
study of Homer, of Empedocles, and of Ennius. His 
description of the sacrifice of Iphigenia recalls some 
features in the picture of the same event firom t^e 
Agamemnon of iEschylus ; and the account in Book vi 
of the plague at Athens is closely adapted from Thucy- 
dides. There can be no doubt that all these writers 
helped to educate and to mould his mind ; but their 
influence was to quicken kiifdred powers and sympathies 
in himself, not to overmaster his genius. He has^ in 
common with Homer, the clear and varied observation of 
the outward aspects of nature, and something also of his 
'deep and true insight into the heart and mind of man. 
He recalls the daring thought^ the vivid and condensed 
energy of imaginative language, and the solemn feeling 
of -^chylus. In the Prometheus Vinctus especially the 
affinity of the bold and earnest speculation of j^chylus 
to that of Lucretius may be traced, as well as an affinity 
in their poetical view of the primeval state of man, 
of the unknown and remote regions of the world, and of 
the whole wonder of creation. The accurate observa- 
tion of facts as the groundwork of historical and political 
reflection, the masculine sense, the contempt for supersti- 
tion, by which this poem is distinguished, remind the 
reader of some of the most marked characteristics of 
Thucydides. The parallel and the contrast between 
the temper and thought of Lucretius, and those indi- 
cated in the fragments of Empedocles and of Ennius, 
have already been considered. There can be little doubt 
that in the perception and feeling of the realities of life 
and the facts of nature, the Roman poet was immeasur- 
ably superior to the mystic of Agrigentum ; while his 
great speculative power and contemplative interests, as 
well as his finer accomplishment in language, rhythm, 
and artistic design, separate him widely from the father 
of Roman poetry. 
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His excellencies are so different from those of Virgil 
and of Horace that the question need not be entertained, 
whether the rank of the greatest of Koman poets is or i& 
not to be awarded to him. He certainly stands alone 
as the great contemplative poet of antiquity. He has 
proclaimed with more power than any other the majesty 
of Nature's laws, and has interpreted with a truer and 
deeper insight the meaning of her manifold life. Few 
have felt so strongly the mystery of man's being, or have 
indicated so passionate a sympathy with the real sorrows 
of life, and so ardent a desire to raise man to his proper 
dignity, and to support him in bearing his inevitable 
burden. With all his affinities to some of the greatest 
men of earlier times he has much also in common with 
the spirit and genius of modem times. In his contem- 
plation of human life he combines the profound feeling 
of Pascal with the speculative elevation of Spinoza. 
The loftier tones of his poetry may be compared with 
the sustained dignity and majesty of Milton. His sym- 
pathy with nature, at once fresh and imaginative, is 
more like the feeling of the great poets of the present 
century than the general sentiment of ancient poetry. 
In the union of poetical feeling and scientific passion he 
seems to anticipate the most elevated mode of the study 
of nature, of which the world has seen a few great ex- 
amples in modem times. Few writers of any age have 
exercised such various faculties in such harmonious 
combination. His powers of perception, thought, feel- 
ing, and imagination, are characterised by a remarkable 
vitality and sincerity. His strong intellectual and 
poetical faculty is united with some of the rarest and 
noblest moral qualities, — with great fortitude, earnest- 
ness of feeling, unswerving love of truth, a manly and 
genuine tenderness of heart. And while, on the other 
hand, it is not to be forgotten that he used his great 
powers of heart, understanding, and genius, in support 
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of a cause which is now seen to be most fatal to human 
happiness and advancement ; it is also to be remembered 
that he lived at a time when the most truthful mind 
might have despaired of the Divine government of the 
world, and might have honestly felt that it was well to 
escape, at any cost, from the burden of Pagan super- 
stition. 



CHAPTER XII. 



CATULLUS. 



Lucretius and Catullus were regarded by ancient 
critics as the greatest poets of the last age of the Re- 
public. They alone represent the poetry of that period 
to modem times. Although they were exposed to the 
same outward influences, it would be difficult to men- 
tion any two authors of a more distinct type of genius 
and character. The first has left to us only the record 
of his lofty contemplation ; the other has stamped upon 
his pages the lasting impression not only of the deepest 
joy and pain of his heart, but even of the lighter cares 
and fancies that occupied the passing hour. He is 
essentially the poet of passion and enjoyment ; but his 
passion, if not ennobled by its purity, is redeemed by 
its sincerity ; and his love of beauty and simplicity of 
nature impart a charm to all his enjoyment. The idea 
of him which comes naturally to the mind in reading 
his poetry is that of * the young Catullus,' as he is de- 
scribed by Ovid, in his lines on the death of Tibullus — 

Obvios huic venias, hedera juvenilia cinctuB 
Tempora, ciim Calvo, docte Catulle, tuo.^ 

Although there is some uncertainty about the age at 
which he died, the peculiar character of his poetry aflfords 
the clearest indication that he never passed from the 
social pleasures, the freedom and the easy efforts of 

^ Amor. iiT. 9, 6L 
Y 
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youth, to the mature interests, the reflective habit, and 
the steady labours of riper years. 

Some light is thrown upon the nature of his art by 
the knowledge which we possess of the other authors 
who were contemporary with him. Lucretius and Ca- 
tullus, although the greatest, were by no means the only 
poets who flourished in that age. The mention by 
Cicero of the Empedoclea of Sallustius implies that an 
interest in the old poetical philosophers of Greece was 
felt by others as well as by Lucretius. The name of 
Catullus 13 united with that of his friend Calvus^ the 
orator, both by Horace^ and by Ovid, The poetry of 
the two intimate friends was evidently of the same cha- 
racter. They are named together by Aulus Gellius* as 
the only Roman poets who were allowed by the Greeks 
of his time to have written anything good in the style 
of Anacreon. Laevius,' Hortensius the orator, Helvidius 
Cinna a friend of Catullus, and Memmius, to whom the 
poem of Lucretius is dedicated, are mentioned in the 
same passage as being also authors of amatory poetry, 
but of much inferior merit. Calvus is mentioned by 
Suetonius as the author of a satire on JuHus Caesar ; 
and the poems of Catullus are coupled by Tacitus* 
with those of Bibaculus, as being 'referta contumeUis 
Caesarum.' From these and similar notices it may be 
inferred that the forms of literature most popular among 
the young men of pleasure and Uterary taste, contempo- 
rary with Lucretius and Catullus, were amatory poems 
and personal lampoons, the latter being directed chiefly 
against Julius Csesar and his partisans Catullus also 
mentions a poem, by his friend Csecilius, on Cybele — a 
fact which perhaps throws some light on his own selec- 

» Sat. I. 10. 17. * XIX. 9. 

' There is some uncertainty as to the date of Ltevins ; probably he was 
Bomewhat earlier than Calvus and Catullus. The work attributed to him 
was known by the name of Erotopaignion. * Ann, iv. 34. 
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tion of the subject of Atys. He speaks also with humo- 
rous horror of the swarms of poetasters — 

Ssecli incommoda, pessimi poetsa,^ 

which the literary culture of the time brought out along 
with its few men of true genius and accomplishment. 

It may be observed that several of those who have 
been mentioned as writers of poetry were also eminent 
as orators. The greatest of all the Boman orators at- 
tempted, but only with indifferent success, to gain dis- 
tinction as a poet. His brother Quintus was an aspirant 
to similar honours. Asinius Pollio appears from the 
eulogies of VirgU and Horace to have been more suc- 
cessful As compared with any previous age of Roman 
literature, the last years of the Republic may be looked 
upon as the beginning of that phase of eager but not 
always profitable activity, which Horace afterwards cha- 
racterised in the line — 

Scribimus indocti doctique poemata passim. 

Catullus was little, if at all, indebted to the Roman 
poets who preceded him. He shows the spirit of the 
old Republic only in the boldness and license of his 
satire. One or two of the writers of a previous genera- 
tion — such as Valerius iEdituus, Q. Catulus, and per- 
haps Laevius, though his date is uncertain — may have 
been before him in the field of amatory poetry ; but 
there is no reason to suppose that his genius was in any 
way influenced by them. He drew his materials from 
the fresh sources of his own life, and from a constant, 
83nnpathetic study of Greek poetry. It is strange to 
find a poet of so much nature and originaUty striving 
to imitate the laboured efforts of the courtly pedants of 
Alexandria. The admiration of Catullus for Callimachus 
might be compared with the aspiration which Bums has 
expressed for ' Shenstone^s art.* It is the admiration of 
youthful genius, not sure of its own powers, for estab- 

» XTV. 23. 
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lished reputation, learning, and artistic skill. But Ca- 
tullus found a higher ideal by which to mould his genius 
and noble simplicity of expression in the old passion 
and melody of Lesbos and Ionia. 

Scarcely anything is known of the life of Catullus, 
except what may be gathered from his own poems. 
There is some uncertainty even in regard to his name,- - 
one authority giving it as C. Valerius, another as Q. 
Valerius Catullus. The statement of the Eusebian 
Chronicle that he was bom at Verona may be accepted, 
as it is confirmed by expressions in earlier authorities.* 
But the dates of his birth and death, given in the 
Chronicle, are contradicted by the evidence of his re- 
mains. The statement of Hieronymus is, that he was 
bom in the year RC. 87, and that he died in the thirtieth 
year of his age, in the year B.C. 57. These dates are 
contradicted by several allusions in the poems to events 
later than the date assigned for his death, and especially 
by the evidence of the poem numbered lil, which clearly 
establishes the fact that Catullus witnessed the consul- 
ship of Vatinius in RC. 47. It has been conjectured,* 
with great probability, that this mistake arose from a 
confusion between the consulships of Cn. Octavius, who 
held that office along with L. Cornelius Cinna in b.c. 87, 
and of another Cn. Octavius, who was consul in B.C. 76 
idong with C. Scribonius Curio. If we assume this latter 
year as the date of the birth of Catullus, as there Ls no 
allusion in his poems to any event later than the consul- 
ship of Vatinius, there is no further difficulty in accept- 
ing the statement that he died in the thirtieth year of 
his age, i.e., in B.p. 46. It is suggested by Haupt' that 
the words of poem Lii. — 

Quid est, Gatulle ? quid moraris emori ? 
Sella in curuli Struma Nonius sedet, 

> Ovid, Amor. in. 15. 7 ; Martial, xiv. 195 ; and others. 

^ By Lachmann. His conjecture is adopted by Haupt and C. F. Hermann. 

^ QuoAtioneJi CaiuUiance. 
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Per coDsulatum i)6jerat Vatinius : 
Quid est, CatuUe ? quid moraris exnori ?' 

look as if they had been dictated by a presentiment or 
consciousness of approaching death. It may not be safe 
to found much on this argument ; still it may be received 
as tending to confirm, so far as it goes, the inference 
which may be drawn from the fact that there is no 
allusion in any of the poems of Catullus to any event 
later than B.c. 47. It can, at all events, scarcely be 
doubted, that Catullus had passed away before even the 
beginning of the brilliant Augustan era. 

The only other information derived from external 
sources in regard to his life, is contained in the anecdote 
told by Suetonius,* that Julius Csesar, * although deeply 
feeling the stigma of his lampoons, yet accepted his 
apology, and received him at his table on the same day, 
and continued his own intimate relations with the father 
of Catullus as of old.' This story seems to imply what 
is clearly indicated in many of his poems, that Catullus 
was born in and habitually lived in the highest and 
most cultivated circle of the Roman society of his time. 

The volume of the poems of Catullus, which has come 
down to modern times, consists of 116 pieces, written 
in various metres, and on a great variety of subjects. 
They were evidently composed at diflferent times, but 
they have not been arranged according either to the time 
when they were written, or the subjects of which they 
treat. The only principle which seems to have deter- 

» • Why, CatnUus, why 
Dost thou deUy to die ? 
See Struma Nonius there 
Sits in the curule chair ! 
Vjitinius too, that wretch forsworn, 
The Consurs office makes a butt for scorn. 
When such men are in power 

Why shouldst thou live an hour ? ' — ^Martin's* Catullus. 
2 Julius CcMur, 73. 

* All the translations from C:itiillus in this chapter are by Mr. Martin. 
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miDed the order in which they now appear, is that the 
longer and more artistic poems occupy the middle of the 
work, and that all those written in the elegiac metre 
are placed at the end. The dedication of the volume 
to Cornelius Nepos, which stands first in the series, 
implies that one edition must have been published in the 
lifetime of the poet ; but it is quite possible that some 
of his later writings may have been included after his 
death, in the work as it now stands. 

A few of the more artistic of these poems are pure 
works of creative fancy, but by far the greater number 
of them are founded on the life, interests, and feelings 
of the poet himself. They reveal him in many different 
moods : in happiness and sorrow, — in the ecstasy and 
the despair of passion, — in the frank outpouring of warm 
affection and the genial enjoyment of social intercourse, 
-in the bitterness pf his scorn and animosity -in the 
license of his coarser indulgences. They enable us to 
accompany him on his travels, and to see him in his 
home, happy in the beauty of nature and the charm of 
earlier poetry. Some of these poems indeed might well 
have been spared ; others of them might have been ex- 
pected to have perished with the occasion which called 
them forth ; but there is a wonderful sincerity in all of 
them, by means of which the whole nature of the poet, 
in its better and worse features, is revealed to us as if 
he were our contemporary. 

From his own words it may be learned that he entered 
on the pleasures of life and the practice of his art at a 
very early age — 

Tempore quo primum veatis mihi tradita i)ura est, 

Jucundiim cum stas florida ver ageret, 
Multa satis lusi : non est dea nescia nostri 

Qua* dulcem curis miscet amaritiem.^ 

* Lxviii. 15-19 — 

' E*er since, when life to gladsome spring had grown. 
And first I donned the robe of 8i>ot]es8 white. 
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He went in the train of the Praetor Memmius to 
Bithynia^ probably in the year b.c. 58, when, according 
to the supposition of Lachmann as to the date of his 
birth, he must have been about the age of eighteen. 
Several of his shorter poems refer to this period of his 
life, and express his disgust with the meanness and 
rapacity of his chief,^ —his warm affection for his young 
companions in the Praetor's train — 

dolces oomitiun valete o(Btu8» 
Longe quo8 simul a domo profectoe 
DiyeniB varuB yub reportant,^ — 

the enthusiasm of a traveller in visiting the famous cities 
of Asia^ — 

Ad claras Asm volemos iirbes, — 

his affectionate pride in the yacht which bore its master 
safe through the perils of the Euxine, the iEgean, and 
the Adriatic,«-his deep happiness on his return to the 
rest and security of his beautiful Sirmio.* The pleasures 
of travel and the society of his friends were the chief 
rewards of his adventure, as, owing to the selfishness of 
Memmius, and the poverty of the province, he returned 
home, according to his own statement, a poorer man 
than he went* His life seems from this time forward 
to have been spent partly at Rome,® with occasional 
visits to his villa in the neighbourhood of Tivoli,^ and 
partly in his native district, at Verona® or Sirmio. He 

Gaily I*ve lived, not unto Her unknown. 

Who blenda with pain our bitter-sweet delight.' 

Martin's CatuUwt, 

The words ' multa satis lusi,' like those in Horace (Od. iv. 9. 9) — 

Nee si quid olim lusit Anacreon, 
refer rather to his art than to his life. 
> X. 12 ; xxviiL 9. 
a XLVI. 9-11- 

' And you, ye band of comrades tried and true, 

Who side by side went forth from home, farewell ! 
How far afNirt the paths shall carry you 

Back to your native shore, ah, who can tell ? ' 
^ IV. * xxxr. * xxviiT. 6. " r.xvin. 34. ^ xliv. • lxviit. 27. 
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indulged freely and ardently in the pleasures of youth ; 
but he never lost his warm affection for his friends, and 
his passionate delight in the exercise of his art and in 
the study of the poets of Greece. He enjoyed the 
pleasantest social intercourse with some of the most 
witty and cultivated among his contemporaries, such as 
Licinius Calvus, Alphenus Varus, Asinias Pollio, and 
Helvidius Cinna. He addresses Cicero and Cornelius 
Nepos — to the latter of whom his volume is dedicated — 
with a mixture of modesty, respect, and frank cordiality, 
which might be expected to characterise the feelings of 
a generous youth like Catullus, when admitted to the 
friendship of older men of established reputation. His 
antipathies were as strong as his affections. Besides his 
many private enmities towards men of meaner note, he 
denounces Memmius and Piso, Mamurra, Vatinius, and 
Juhus Caesar, in the language not so much of moral in- 
dignation as of the bitterest personal animosity. While 
living away from Rome he appears to have taken a 
lively interest in the gossip and in the simple pleasures 
of the people of his native province.^ He was a keen 
and critical observer of 'the folly, the meanness, the 
affectation, or the pedantry of his less intimate asso- 
ciates. He was peculiarly sensitive to any slight or want 
of courtesy; and he felt, with unusual bitterness, any 
change in the feelings of his friends. His standard of 
conduct seems to have been founded on a strong regard 
for the duties of honour and of affection.* One great 
passion, lavished on an unworthy object, and one heart- 
felt sorrow for the death of a dearly loved and valued 
brother, were the deepest experiences in his kindly and 
genial, but aimless and somewhat tainted life. 

' Comimre especially the poem numbered xvii. — 

O Colonia, qiis cupis poute liidere magno, etc. 
2 Cf. Lxxvi. 3-4— 

Nee sanctam violasse fidem, nee foddere in ullo 
l>ivum ad fallendos numine abuBiim homines. 
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By none of his poems is Catullus so weU known as by 
those which record the various phases of his passion for 
Lesbia. It is mentioned by Appuleius that her real 
name was Clodia. In the same passage it is stated that 
the name of the Cynthia of Propertius was Hostia, and 
that of the Delia of Tibullus, Plania^ This statement, 
however, by no means justifies the conclusion that the 
Lesbia of Catullus was the same person as the Clodia 
whose debaucheries are described with such terrible 
power by CScero in his defence of CseUus. The name 
would only suggest the inference that she was a Roman 
lady. The language of CatuUus clearly proves that she 
was a married woman,^ that she was as faithless to her 
lover as she had been to her husband, and that her 
fascination was as great as her profligacy. She is the 
subject of some of the most beautiful of the short poems 
in the earlier part of the volume, and of several of the 
elegiac poems, most of which seem to be of a later date. 
The poems, which appear to have been written in the 
earlier stage of his passion — those especially numbered 
ii. iii. V. vii., — express all the rapture of ardent devo- 
tion, combined with the secure sense of requited love. 
In some of the later poems he speaks of Lesbia as having 
been at this time dearer to him than his own life. He 
declares that his aflection for her was much more true 
and tender than the mere passion of a lover for his 
mistresfr— 

Dilexi tiun te uou tantnm ut viilgus amicam, 
Sed pater ut gnatos diligit et generos.' 

The two poems on the * Sparrow of Lesbia ' were evi 
dently composed at this time, before his eyes were 
opened to the unworthiness of his mistress. Both of 

' LXIX., LXXXllI. 

' * I loved you then with love beyond 
The transient flush of passion wild ; 
Ay, with a tenderness as fond 

As binds the parent to the child/ — Lxxii. 3-4. 
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these poems are written in a style of exquisite grace 
and simplicity. The first is expressed in tones of 
playful tenderness, not without some touch of that 
luxury of melancholy which accompanies and enhances 
passion. These words, for instance — 

Et solatiolum sui doloris, 

and asain — 

Gum gravis aoquiesoet ardor,^ — 

describe the pain of the over-strained heart, felt even 
at the moment when it is most conscious of its happi 
ness. His lament on the death of the sparrow is per- 
haps the most famous of all his shorter poems. It 
displays all his ease and grace in expression, his love of 
all beautiful things — 

At yobis male sit, mal» tenebne 
Orci, qosB omnia bella devoratis ; 
Tarn bellum mihi pasaerem abstuUstia,* 

some movement, also, half-playful, half-serious, of that 
strong power of feeling, which was stirred to its depths, 
a few years later, by a more real sorrow. The poems 
numbered v. and vn. — 

Vivamus, mea Lesbia, atqne amei^us ; ^ '""^ 

and 

Quadria, quot mihi baaiationes,* 

both addressed to Lesbia, express with even more sin- 
cerity the tumult and ecstasy of his passion. Yet finom 
the very intensity of his happiness the sense of its in- 
security is awakened. ' The dust of death ' spices the 
enjoyment of his love. The thought of the eternal night 
enhances, for the moment, the brightness of his brief 
day— 

' Ji. 7-8. 

• * * Out ujwn you, and your power, 

Which all fairest things devour ! 
Orcus' gloomy shades, that e'er 
Ye should take my bird so fair ! ' — iit. 13-15. 

3 V. 1. 4 VII. I. 
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Soles occidere et redire possunt : 
Nobis, cum semel occidit hrevis lux, 
Noz est perpetua una dormienda.^ 

It is this thought which, to the Epicurean of every age, 
according to his mood, either enhances or eclipses all his 
enjoyment — 

Hoc etiam faciunt ubi discubuere teDentque 
Pocula sepe homines et inumbrant ora coronis, 
£z animo nt dicant ' brevis hie est fructus homullis ; 
Jam faerit neque post umquam revocare licebit.'' 

It is in the songs, which proclaim most loudly the 
freedom and the outward gaiety of his life ; in the pas- 
sionate love in which he seems to live most strongly ; in 
every phase of existence, in which he is most conscious 
of his being and his power, that the heart of man most 
vividly realises the thought, * our joy is but for a season,' 
—* brevis hie est fructus homullis.' 

The vicissitudes of passion, which Lucretius describes,^ 
are remarkably illustrated by the record which Catullus 
has given of his own experience. The rapturous hap- 
piness described in these early poems was suddenly ter- 
minated, not by death, but by the faithlessness of Lesbia. 
In poem viii., written in a different metre, expressive of 
a calmer but sadder mood, the poet recalls his past hap- 
piness, and chides himself for still loving and regretting 
one whose imworthiness he had proved. He consoles 
himself with the thought, that * he had had his day ' — 

Fulsere quondam candidi tibi soles ; * 

he claims to have loved as he never could love again — 

Amata nobis quantum amabitur nulla ; ^ 

' ' When the sun sets, 'tis to rise 
Brighter in the morning skies ; 
But when sets our little light, 
We must sleep in endless night.* — v. 4*6. 
^ * This too is the case oftentimes with men when they recline at Hhe 
feast, and grasp the wine-cup, and shade their faces with wreaths, that they 
Hay from their hearts, " our joy is but for a season — it will soon be pa^t 
- nor may it henceforth ever be recalled." '— Lucret. in. 012-15. 
' In the latter part of Book iv. * viii. 3. * viii. 5. 
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he tries to steel himself against the folly of unavailing re- 
gret, in bidding her a sorrowful and reproachful farewell — 

Vale, puella, jam Gatullua obdurat, 
Nee te requiret nee rogabit invitam : 
At tu dolebis, cum rogaberis nulla.^ 

In a poem, written apparently somewhat later, he 
uses harsher and coarser reproaches, and speaks of his 
own love as having fallen away irrevocably — 

Velut prati 
Ultimi flos, pnetereunte |)OBtqaam 
TactuB aratro eat.* 

Several of the poems in the elegiac metre, at the end 
of the series, prove that his passion still underwent 
various changes, and that having once loved with all his 
heart, he could not relapse into settled scorn or indiffer- 
ence. Some of these poems represent him as reconciled 
to his mistress, and half believing in her future con- 
stancy ; in others he describes himself as torn between 
opposite feelings of love and hatred — 

Odi et amo. Quare id faciam, fortasse requiriB. 
Nescio sed fieri sentio et excrucior,' — 

in others again he prays, with something almost of pious 
earnestness, to be delivered from his passion as from a 
foul disease — 

dii, si vestnim est misereri, ant si quibus unqnam 

Extremam jam ipsa morte tulistis opem. 
Me miserum aspicite (et, si vitam puriter egi, 

Eripite hane jiestem pemiciemque mihi), 
Hei mihi 8urrei)en8 imos ut torpor in artus 

Expolit ex omni pectore lietitias. 
Non jam illud quiero, eontra ut me diligat illa» 

Aut, quod non potis est, esse pudiea velit : 
Ipse valere opto et tetnim hunc deponere morbum. 

O dii, reddite mi hoc pro pietate mea.* 

> via. 12-14. 

s < Even like the meadow^s border flower, 
Which, by the passing ploughshare torn. 
Lies withering in the dust forlorn/ — xi. 22-24. 

^ LXXXV. 

* Lxxvi. 17-24 — 

' O ye great gods ! if you can pity feel, 

If e*er to dying wretch your aid was given, 
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The fame of Catullus, as, with the exception perhaps 
of Sappho, the greatest and the truest of all the ancient 
poets of love, does not rest merely on those poems which 
record the vicissitudes of his own experience. His longer 
and more artistic pieces show that the phase of life 
which he most delighted to paint was either the ardour 
of youthful passion, or the secure happiness of mutual 
affection. Thus he selects from Greek legend and poetry, 
the desertion of Ariadne, the brief union of Protesilaus 
and Laodamia, the calm, god-like blessedness of Peleus 
and Thetis, as subjects for his art. Others again of his 
poems show his deep unselfish sympathy with the happi- 
ness and affection of his friends. The most charming of 
all his greater poems is the Epithalamium, which cele- 
brates the union of his friend Manlius Torquatus with 
his bride. No ancient poet has presented so true an 
image of the passionate devotion and ecstasy of lovers, 
as that which is contained in the playftil and tender, 
and yet burning lines of the 'Acme and Septimius.' 
His own fate did not teach him the lessons of cynicism. 
His heart believes in the constancy of love, and his 
imagination paints the union of passion with a deep 
affection as the most real source of human happiness. 
The lines in which he comforts his friend Calvus for the 
loss of his mistress Quintilia, bear witness to the strength 
and the delicacy of his friendship, and make us feel that 
the life of pleasure in that age might be redeemed not 

See me in agony before you kneel. 

To beg this cnrae may from me far be driven, 

' Which creeps in drowsy horror through each vein, 
Leaves me no thought from bitter anguish free ; 
I do not ask she may be kind again, 
No, nor be chaste, for that may never be ! 

* I ask for peace of mind— a spirit clear 

From the dark taint that now upon it rests. 
Give then, O give, ye gods, this boon so dear 
To one who ever hath revered your hate.' 
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only by genius and culture, but by a true heart and 
unselfish sympathy — 

Si quicquam mutis gratum acceptamque sepnlcru 

Accidere a nostro, Calve, dolore potest, 
Quo desiderio veteres reoovamus amores 

Atqae olim miaaaa flemuB amicitias, 
Certe non tanto mors immatnra dolori est 

QaintUue, quantum gaudet amore tuo.^ 

The great charm of the character of Catullus is the 
truth and warmth of his afiection. Many poets have 
sung the praises of love, but few, if any, have left so 
pleasant a record of the kindly intercourse of friendship. 
Some of the most beautiful among his shorter poems are 
serious or plajrful addresses to the companions of his 
youth, or to those with whom he was united by their 
common love of literature. In his gayest hours, and in 
his greatest sorrow, in his pleasures and in his studies, 
he shows his thoughtful consideration for others, and 
the value which he attached to hearty sympathy. He 
seems to have possessed, in no ordinary measure, the 
gift of being made happy, by feeling another's happiness. 
He expresses very honest and delicate, but in no way 
over-fltrained, appreciation of the works, and of the wit, 
taste, and genius of his friends. The dedication of his 
volume to Cornelius Nepos combines a courteous, half- 
playful tribute to the labours of that historian, along with 
a very modest expression of his own worth — 

Quoi dono lepidum novum libellum 
Arida modo pumice expolitum ? 
Cornell, tibi : namque tu solebas 
Meas esse aliquid putare nugas 

^ * Calvns, if those now silent in the tomb 

Can feel the touch of pleasure in our tears, 
For those we loved, who perished in their bloom, 
And the departed friends of former years ; 

* Oh, then, full surely thy Quintilia*s woe, 
For the untimely fate that bade ye part, 
Will fade before the bliss she feels to know, 
How very dear she is unto thy heart.* — ^xcvi. 
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Jam tarn com ausus ea unus Italomm 
Omne evum tribus explicare chartis 
DoctiB, Jupiter, et laboriosiB ! ^ 

His lines addressed to Cicero — 

DisertisBime RomuU nepotom, 

Quot aunt qaotque faere, Maroe TuUi, etc. ; ' 

his invitation to his friend and brother poet, Csecilius — 

Poetie tenero, meo sodali 
Velini Giecilio, papyre, dicaa ; ' 

the lines in which he recalls to Licinius Calvus a day 
which they had passed together in witty talk and the 
interchange of verses over their wine — 

Scribens yersiculoB nteique nostrom 
Ludebat mimero modo hoc modo illoc 
Reddens mutua per jocnm atque vinum ; * 

the humorous contrast which he draws between the 
probable fate of *the Annals of Volusius' and of the 
long-delayed poem of his friend Helvidius Cinna ; * — 
all show that, though fastidious in his literary judg- 
ments, he was not only without a single touch of envy 
in his nature, but that he felt a generous pride and 
pleasure in the fame and the accomplishments of his 
associates/ His affection does not seem to have been 
limited by literary sympathy. His friends Verannius 
and FabuUus appear to have been simply young men of 

^ * My little yolume is complete, 
And with the pumice made as neat 

As tome need wish to be ; 
And now what patron shall I choose 
For these gay sallies of my muse ? 

Cornelius, whom but thee ? 

* For though they are but trifles, thon 
Some value didst to them allow. 

And that from thee is fame, 
Who dared, in thy three volumes' space. 
Alone of all Italians, trace 

Our history and name.' — i. 1-7. 

* XLix.1-2. 3 XXXV. 1-2. * L. 4-6. * xcv.6-9. 

* Compare also his humorous account of the compliment paid to the 
speech of Calvus against Vatinius — 

Dii magni, salapntium disertum. — Liif. 5. 
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pleasure, who had tried, like Catullus himself, unsuccess- 
fully to better their fortunes by accompanying one of 
the praetors to his province. The language of affection 
has never been uttered with more warmth, simplicity, 
and grace, than in the poem of ten or eleven lines, 
called forth by the return of Verannius from Spain — 

Venistine domum ad tuos Penates 
Fratresque unanimos anumque matrem ? 
VenistL O mihi nuntii beati ! ^ 

The * Invitation to Fabullus'" is in a much lighter strain. 
It shows us the freedom and humour which were united 
with the delicacy .and the kindliness of his nature. It 
speaks of the common enjoyment of wine and plea- 
sure, wit and laughter, which, if not the most noble and 
enduring, is yet one of the most natural among the 
many ties which bind men to one another in friendly 
intimacy. His warm heart, moreover, shows itself even 
through his playful banter, in the expression, * venuste 
noster,' and in those lines of true feeling — 

Sed contra accipiea meros amores 
Sen quid suavius elegantiusve.' 

His regard for these friends appears also incidentally in 
his half-angry remonstrance with Marrucinus Asinius, 
the brother of Asinius PolHo, for having filched his 
napkin during some festive meeting, — *in joco atque 
vino.' He does not, he says, care for its value, but he 
treasures it as a keepsake of his friends — 

Quod me non movet sBstimatione, 
Verum est msemosynon mei sodalis : 
Nam sudaria Setaba ex Hiberis 
Miserunt mihi muneri Fabidlus 
£t Verannius ; beec amem necesse est 
£t Veranaiolttm meum et Fabnllum.* 

1 IX. 3-5. * XIII. ' xni. 9-10. 

* * "Tis not for its value I prize it— don't sneer ! — 
But as a memento of friends who are dear. 
*Ti8 one of a set that FabuUus from Spain 
And Verannius sent me, a gift from the twain ; 
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Some of his poems express the pain and disappoint- 
ment of a sensitive heart, which perhaps expected more 
from the constancy and disinterestedness of friendship 
than is commonly found among men. Of this nature 
are his ahnost tearful complaint to Comificius, 

MaleBt» Comifici, tao Catallo ; ^ 

and the sorrowful and aflfectionate reproach which he 
addresses to Alphenus Varus — 

Certe tate jubebas animam tradere, iniqne, me 
Induceos in amorem, quasi tnta omnia mi forent. 
Lide nunc retralua te ac toa dicta omnia factaqne 
Ventos irrita ferre ac nebulas aSrias sinis.' 

In these lines, and in other poems,' we see Catullus to 
have been a man very sensitive and quick to take 
offence, and also very dependent for his happiness on 
the affection of his friends. The tone here employed is, 
however, very different from the savage bitterness which 
he pours out against those whose more active unkind- 
ness and treachery he had experienced. There is a 
touch of natural piety in the two lines with which this 
poem ends — 

Si ta oblitus es, at dii meminemnt, meminit Fidee : 
Quffi te at poeniteat poatmodo facti faciet tui.^ 

Perfidy and falsehood are the sins which are believed to 
call down the vengeance of heaven. When Catullus, in 
a later poem,* lays claim to a good conscience and the 
character of a * pious* man, he rests this claim on his 
consciousness of never having violated his word of 
honour, or abused his oath, in any of his dealings. As 
peaceful contemplation was the religious ideal of Lucre- 

So the napkins, of course, are as dear to Catullus 
As the givers^ Verannius himself and Fabullus.* — xn. 12-17. 
* xxxvni. 

' ' Thou bad'st me yield thee up, my love, thou didst^ 
Wooing my heart in thee its peace to find ; 
And now thou tum'st away my grief amidst 

Thy works, thy deeds, all scattered to the wind.' — xxx. 7-10. 

3 E.y., Lxxiir. * xxx. 11-12. * lxxvt. 

Z 
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tius, good faith between man and man was the one duty 
of piety which Catullus acknowledged and observed. 

The warm heart of Catullus was doomed to feel a 
still more bitter pang than even that occasioned by 
the desertion or the untdndness of friends. The great 
sorrow of his life was caused by the death of a dearly 
.loved brother. He died in the Ttoad — 

Quern nunc tarn longe non inter nota sepulchra 

Nee prope cognatos compotitam ciiieTeB, 
Bed Troja obooeiia* Troja infelice sepnltom 

Detinet extremo terra aliena tolo,^ — 

and Catullus paid a pious pilgrimage to his tomb, to 
offer upon it the customary funeral gifts, and to bid a 
last farewell to his silent ashes. All the poems in which 
he speaks of this great grie^ breathe a spirit of deep 
human feeling and unaffected sorrow. He expresses no 
hope of any future meeting after their earthly separa- 
tion, yet he resolves that his love shall still live, though 
severed for ever from its object' Yet while yielding to 
this affliction, so far as to become for the time indif- 
ferent both to the passion which had swayed his life, and 
to the delight which he had once taken in the works of 
ancient poets, and in the exercise of his own art,' he will 
not allow himself to feel that ' his capabilities of love* 
are exhausted, or to forget what was due to living 
friends. It is characteristic of his &ank affectionate 
nature, that while dead to all his old interests in life and 
literature, he finds his chief consolation in unburthening 
his heart to his friends. If all the rest of his being was 
overpowered by his affliction, he still kept alive his un- 
selfish and delicate kindness of heart He cannot bear 
that, even in a trifflng matter, Hortalus should find him 

^ ' Whom now, far, far away, not laid to rest 
Amid familiar tombs with kindred dust, 
FeU Troy detains, Troy impious and unblest* 
*Neath itsunhallow'd plain ignobly thrust.' — Lxvm. 97-100. 
* Lxv. 10. a Lxvni. 19. 
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fidthless to a promise ; and he tries to comfort his friend 
Manlius in a great sorrow — ^apparently the loss of his 
bride, in whose honour the nuptial song had been com- 
posed — which had overtaken him. Though all other 
feelings were for the time dead, and neither love 
could distract nor poetry heal his grief, his heart was 
yet alive to the memory of former kindness, to the 
desire for sympathy, and to the duty of thinking of 
others. 

The personal feelings and tastes of Catullus are dis- 
played with great plainness and sincerity in his short 
satirical pieces. These have scarcely anything in com- 
mon with the reflective and didactic satire of Lucilius 
and Horace. There is nothing of an ethical, and very 
little of a political character about them. They arise 
out of the sympathies and antipathies of the poet, 
his sensitiveness to neglect or wrong, his indignation 
against some actual instance of meanness or baseness, 
the extreme fastidiousness of his taste, and his lively 
sense of the ridiculous. He felt much more keenly 
than most men not only personal affection but personal 
antipathy. He is roused as much by any slight to his 
firiends as to himself. He assails the Prsetor Piso, whose 
selfishness and rapacity had stood in the way of his 
friends, Verannius and Fabullus, with the same hearti- 
ness as he had attacked his own former chief Memmius. 
He writes in a spirit of bold independence and absolute 
disregard of the claims of rank. His scornful advice, 
' pete nobiles amicos,' expresses the revolt of his whole 
nature against the bondage of courtiership. His rough 
republican honesty breaks out in violent invectives 
against Julius Caesar and his associates. He asserts 
his own entire indifference to and independence of that 
man, whose single greatness was overshadowing the 
world. There is nothing, however, in his poems to in- 
dicate that he ranked himself among the partisans of 
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Pompey. He unites * socer generque'* in one condemna- 
tion as the cause of the ruin of the Commonwealth. As 
a member of a class which recognised no social nor 
political superior, Kving apparently apart from public in- 
terests, and so blind to the inevitable tendency of things^ 
he indignantly resisted the attempt of any one man to 
make his own will paramount in the State. Moreover, 
his fastidious taste inspired him with disgust towards 
the lives and characters of men like Mamurra and Va- 
tinius, who rose to eminence under the shadow of Caesar's 
greatness. But while there is every reason to admire the 
boldness and the honesty with wUch Catullus expresses 
his dislike, it is at the same time to be admitted that the 
virulence of his attack, and the extreme coarseness of his 
imputations, are among the worst faults which have left 
a stain on his impulsive and generous nature. 

Many of the personal satires in these poems were 
written to expose licentiousness. There is imfortu- 
nately evidence enough to show that purity of life and 
speech was not one among the virtues either of Catullus 
or his friends. Yet he lays claim to some share of that 
virtue in his life at least, in such expressions as ' si 
vitam puriter egi,'* and in his strange apology for the 
freedom of his verse — 

Nam caatum ease decet pium poetam 
Ipsum, veraiculos nihil neoesae eat' 

The truth seems to be that the standard of conduct was, 
in that age, regulated by intellectual taste, and what 
would now be called gentlemanly feeling, not by any 
moral considerations. The iniquities which CatuUua 
exposed were offences not only against morality and 
good taste, but against all natural human feeling. It 
is not possible to excuse and scarcely even to paUiate 



XXIX. 24. i Lxxvi. 19. I 

' * True poeta ahould be chaate, I know ; 

But wherefore should their lines be ao ?'— xvi, 5-6. 
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the coarseness of language which he has allowed himself 
to use in these careless or savage lampoons. It is one 
of the strangest signs of the spirit of that age, to find 
a poet with the clear eye and pure taste for beauty, 
and the fresh feeling of life and capacity for natural 
enjoyment^ with which Catullus was endowed beyond 
most poets of ancient or modem times, turning all his 
vigorous force of expression to the vilest uses. There 
can be little doubt that coarseness of speech pervaded 
the social intercourse of his age to a much greater ex- 
tent than during the early period of Roman literature 
and during the Augustan age. In the former period, the 
influence of the old Roman severity and of the virtuous 
family life of the early Republic had not altogether 
passed away. In the Augustan era, if there was as 
little purity as in the age preceding it, outward decorum 
was more strictly observed. The conservative instincts 
of society, supported by external authority, shrank from 
exposing to the light the sjnnptoms of inward corrup- 
tion. The impurity of the Augustan age, when it be- 
trays itself at all, is expressed in tones of effeminate 
refinement ; it is associated with sentimentalism in lite- 
rature ; it was reduced to system and carried into action 
as the serious and decorous business of life. The coarse- 
ness of Catullus is symptomatic rather of a more reckless 
license in society than of greater or even equal corrup- 
tion. Impurity is less destructive to human nature 
when united with a rough masculine humour, and when 
it vents itself in bantering or virulent abuse, than when 
it clings to the imagination, unites itself with the sense 
of beauty, and expresses itself in the language of passion. 
Though the language of Catullus in his higher poems is 
often ardent, it is little, if at all, sullied with impurity. 
The errors of his life did not deaden his nature, nor 
harden his heart, nor corrupt his imagination. It is 
only in his careless moods, when he looks on life in the 
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spirit of a humorist, or in moods of bitterness when his 
personal antipathies were roused, or in his savage fits 
when he witnessed some inhuman lust or prosperous 
villany, that he casts aside those restraints which the 
better instincts of men in nearly every age have placed 
upon the use of language. 

/ Many, however, of his satires and humorous pieces 
' are entirely free firom coarseness or indelicacy of ex- 
pression. As he valued exceedingly good taste and 
courtesy, wit and liveliness of mind in his associates^ 
so he is especially intolerant of all meanness, vxdga- 
rity, dulness, and pedantry. The pieces in which these 
characteristics are satirically exposed are marked by a 
keen insight into character, a lively sense of absurdity, 
sometimes by a hearty and boisterous spirit of fun ; 
they are expressed with wonderful vigour and direct- 
ness ; but they want altogether the subtle and reflective 
irony which pervades the satires, epistles, and odes of 
Horace. Among the best of his lighter and more genial 
satires may be mentioned the poem numbered xvii., 

O ColoniA, quffi cupia poute ladere magno, 

which has some touches of graceful poetry as well as of 
humorous extravagance. It denounces the dulness and 
stolid indifierence of one of his fellow-townsmen, who, 
being married to a young and beautiful girl — 

Quoi cum Bit viridissimo nuj)ta flore puella 
(Et puella tenellulo delicatior hsedo 
Asservanda nigerrimis diligentiuB avis) ' — 

was Utterly careless of her, and insensible to all the 
dangers to which she was exposed. In order to rouse 
liim from his sloth and stupor, Catullus proposes to have 
him thrown headlong from a rickety old bridge into the 

* * Though he^B wed to a girl still in womaohood's dawn, 
A creature more dainty and fine than a fawn, 
One who guarded, like grapes that are red-ripe, should be.' 

XVII. 14-16. 
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deepest and dirtiest part of the quagmire over which 
the1)ridge was built — 

Quendam municipem meum de tao volo ponte 
Ire procipitem in latum per caputque pedesque, 
Verum totiiui ut lacuB patidsBque paladis 
LiTidisfliniA maximeqae est profunda vorago.^ 

In another of these pieces^ Catullus laughs at the affecta- 
tion of one Egnatius — ^ black-bearded fop,' from the 
wUds of Spain-who had a trick of perpetuaUy smiling, 
for the purpose of showing the whiteness of his teeth. 
The poet represents this man, who seems to have excited 
his jealousy as well as his ridicule, as wearing this eternal 
smile in every place and on every occasion, even at a 
criminal trial, during the most pathetic part of the advo.- 
cate's defence of his client, or when standing beside a 
weeping mother at the funeral pyre of her only son. In 
another of his short pieces, written in the elegiac metre, 
he gives expression to his feelings of thankfulness on 
the departure, for the east, of a cockney and bore, who 
afflicted the refined ears of himself and his friends by 
the superfluous use of his aspirates — 

Chommoda dicebat, si quando oommoda vellet 

Dioere et insidias Arrius >i'"«T'^'ft^, 
Et turn mirifice speralMt se esse locntnm. 

Cam quantum poterat dixerat hinsidias.^ 

The ears of men were just beginning to recover from 
this infliction — 

' * There's a townsman of mine, whom I long to see 8i)ed 
From that bridge to the quagmire dean heels over head, 
And just in that spot I would manage his fall, 
Where the sludge is the bluest and rankest of all.* — xvii. 8. 11. 
 XXXIX. ' xxxviii. 19. 

^ * Whenever Arrius wished to name 

*' Commodious," out '* Chommodious" came ; 

And when of his intrigues he blabVd, 

With his " hintrigues" our ears he stabb'd ; 

And thought moreover he displayed 

A rare refinement, when he made 

His h's thus at random fall 

With emphasis most guttural.* — lxxxiv. 1-4. 



I 
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Cum subiio affertor uuntiiis honibilia, 
loniofl fluctus, postquam iliac Arrius iaset, 
Jam non lonios ease, sed Hionioa.' 

Like fastidious and irritable poets in other ages, Catul- 
lus waged a fierce war against all literary pretenders and 
the dull manufacturers of verse. He regards peiiants 
and poetasters as the great bores of the age— 

* Siecli incommoda pessimi poetae.^ 

He thus writes with humorous exa^eration to his friend 
Licinius Calvus, who had sent to him a great collection 
of the works of these poets — 

Isti dii mala multa dent clienti 

Qui tantum tibi mint impiomm. 

Quod si, ut auspicor, hoc novum ac repertum 

Munufl dat tibi Sulla literator, 

Non est mi male, sed bene ac beate, 

Quod non dispereunt tui labores. 

Dii magnl, honibilem et sacrum libellum, 

Quem tu scilicet ad tuum Catullum 

Misti, continue ut die periret, 

Satumalibus Optimo diemm.' 

In another poem he speaks of himself as offering to 

^ ' When suddenly came news one day, 
Which smote the city with dismay, 
That the Ionian seas a change 
Had undeigone most sad and strange, 
For, since by Arrius crossed, the wild 
" Hionian Hocean" they were styled/ — ^lxxxiv. 10-12. 



XIV. 23. 



3 ' May Jove with countless mischiefs curse 
The client, who on thee bestow*d 
Of fustian rascals such a load 1 
But if, as shrewdly I surmise, 
That pedant Sulla sent this prize. 
Of new and most recondite stuff, 
I can't feel gratitude enough. 
That all thy toil in his defence 
Has had such fitting recompense. 
Gods ! what a book ! and this you send 
To your Catullus — ^to your friend ; 
His comfort wholly to undo, 
Upon the Saturnalia too. 
Of all our holidays the day 
One most relied on to be gay.' — xiv. 6-15. 
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Venus a holocaust of the poems of Volusius, in token of 
his reconciliation with Lesbia.^ In another,^ he points 
out the absurdity and bad taste of one of his acquaint- 
ances, who, though a man of sense, wit, and agreeable 
manners, fancied himself a poet, and was never so happy 
as when he had surrounded himself with all kinds of liter- 
ary materials, and was plying this uncongenial avocation. 
All those poems in which Catullus expresses his per- 
sonal likes and dislikes, show that he was, above all 
things, a man of singularly genuine nature. He scarcely 
seems at all to speculate or reflect on human life ; but 
few poets have been endowed with more native force of 
feeling and perception. The charm of many of his small 
pieces arises from his strong capacity of enjojong the 
simplest and purest pleasures. Among the poems in 
which this side of his nature is most clearly revealed, 
may be mentioned the dedication of his yacht to Castor 
and Pollux, the lines on Sirmio, and those in which he 
gives vent to the buoyaucy of his feeling, when, with 
the return of spring, he is preparing to start on his 
travels from the duU plains of Phrygia for the famous 
cities of Asia — 

Jam menB pnetrepiclans avet vagari, 
Jam keti stadio pedes vigescunt.^ 

The lines on his yacht — 

Phaselus iUe quern videtis, hospitea,^ etc., 

express with great simplicity and freshness the feelings 
of affectionate pride which a kindly nature lavishes not 
only on living friends, but on inanimate objects, asso- 
ciated \idth the memory of past days of happiness and 
adventure. His fancy endows it with a kind of life, as 

* XXXVl. 2 XXII. 

^ ^ Already through each nerve a flatter runs 
of eager hope that longs to be away ; 
Already 'neath the light of other suns 

My feet, new-wing'd for travel, yearn to stray.* — 

* IV. 1. XL VI. 7. 
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he dedicates it to the twin gods, whose star is auspicious 
to mariners, and allows it to rest in peaceful age on 
the fair waters of Benacus — 

Sod hfldc priuB fuere : nunc recondita 
Senet quiete seque dedicat tibi, 
Gemelle Castor et gemelle Castoria.^ 

But perhaps the most perfect of all his smaller pieces is 
that in which the love of home and of nature, — the 
sense of rest and security after toil and danger, — 

Cum mens onus reponit, ac peregrino 
Lahore fesai venimus larem ad nostrum 
Desideratoque acquiescimus lecto,*— \ 

the glee of a boy united to the strong happiness of a 
man, are expressed, or rather seem to live for ever, in 
those few lines on Sirmio, of which it is impossible either 
to analyse the charm, or adequately to render the lan- 
guage by which it is conveyed. 

No poet has ever imparted so much life and grace to 
the most trifling incidents.* The common experience of 
all men and the ordinary intercourse of society were 
much more to him than to other people, not by being 
idealised but by being felt more keenly* He enjoyed 
life so deeply, and received the gifts of the passing 
hour so happily, that^ in order to produce pure and 
lasting poetry, it was enough for him to utter something 
of the fulness of his enjoyment. He has no belief in a 
life after death, or at best only some shadowy hope that 
the sorrows of the living for the dead may in some way 
be felt by them. He does not contemplate death with 

^ ' But these are things of days gone past, 

Now anchor'd here in ])eace at last ; 

To grow to hoary age lies she, 

And dedicates herself to thee, 

Who hast always her guardian been, 

Twin Castor, and thy brother twin.' — iv. 26-7. 
2 XXXI. 8-10. 
^ Compare, for instance, poem x. — 

' Varus me mens ad suos amores 
Visum duxerat e foro otioeum,' etc. 
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the stern self-abnegation of Lucretius, but he seems to 
have had so much enjoyment in this world as to be 
unable to think of any state of existence unlike that of 
his familiar associations. His interests were indeed very 
limited in their range, but they were all very genuine 
and very human. AH that he writes about himself, 
about his love and his friendship, his animosities and 
scorn, his enjoyments and his sorrows, is expressed 
without any appearance of effort. Natural language, 
without ornament or involution, expresses most happUy 
the feeling with which his heart is full. It is perhaps 
from the simplicity of his nature, and the limited range 
of his interests, that he has succeeded, beyond nearly 
any poet, in saying, on every occasion, exactly what 
he wanted to say,' with the happiest union of grace 
and vigour. There are, indeed, even in the shortest and 
simplest of his poems, many fine touches of imaginative 
or poetical expression, as the following, for instance — 



or again- 



or- 



or this — 



Aut quam sidera multa, cum tacet nox, 
FurtivoB hominom vident amores ;^ 

Velut prati 
Ultimi floB, pnetereunte postquam 
Tactus aratro est ;^ 

Nee sapit pueri instar 
Bimuli, tremula patris dormientifl in ulna ;^ 

Puella, 
Asservanda nigenimU diligentius uvia.* 



But the great merit of his style in these shorter poems 
is its simple genuine force. It has all the ease of refined 
and vigorous conversation, combined with the grace of 
consummate art. His power over metre is perhaps as 
great as over language, and it has the same qualities of 
force, simplicity, and directness. The higher manifesta- 
tions of this power are to be sought in his longer and 

1 VII. 7-8; « XI. 22-24. 3 xvii. 12-13. * xvii. 14, 16. 
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more artistic pieces. His adaptation of the music of 
language to embody the feeling or passion by which he 
is possessed is most vividly felt in the sky-lark ring of 
his great nuptial ode, in the wild hurrying agitation 
of the Atys, in the stately calm of the epithalamium of 
Peleus and Thetis. But the metrical effect of many of his 
smaller pieces also — a&y for instance, the playfulness, the 
gaiety, and the tenderness of his hendecasyllabic verses, 
the Ibigering long-drawn-out sweetness of the Sirmio, or 
the calm subdued sadness of the same metre in the poem, 

Miser Gatulle, desinas ineptire— 

clearly indicates that the feeling and the melody were 
bom together in the poet's heart Although his elegiac 
verses are not written with the smoothness or the re- 
curring chime of the verse of Ovid, yet those among 
them in which his graver and sadder moods are recorded 
have a true plaintive force and natural pathos^ which 
their comparative roughness seems even to enhance. It 
is to be remembered also that, although not the inventor 
of this metre, which had been previously employed in 
the epigrams of Ennius, he appears to have been the 
first among the Roman poets by whom it was used as 
a continuous vehicle in narrative poetry, and in the 
poetry of personal feeling. 

The merits of Catullus as a poetical artist are most 
apparent in his longer poems. Among these none is 
more beautiful than the nuptial ode in celebration of 
the marriage of his friend Manlius, a member of the 
famous house of the Torquati. In this poem more than 
in any other Catullus seems to pour forth the fulness of 
his heart, 

* In profuse strains of unpremeditated art' 

It is marked by all the excellencies of his shorter pieces, 
and by poetical beauty of a much finer order. Re- 
sembling his slighter poems in being called forth by per- 
sonal feeling, and by an event within liis own experience. 
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it breathes the same spirit of warm friendship, and of 
sympathy with beauty and passion. It is written with 
the same gaiety of heart, blending indeed with a more 
earnest and deeper sense of happiness. But his feeling 
on this occasion does not merely express itself in grace- 
ful language, but awakens the active power of imagi- 
nation, clothes itself in radiant imagery, and rises into 
the completeness and rich melody of lyrical art. The 
tone of the whole poem is one of joy, changing from 
the tumultuous rapture of expectation in the opening 
lines to the deep secure sense of happiness, expressed in 
the closing stanzas. The passion is ardent, but free fix)m 
grossness or effeminacy. Even when, in accordance with 
established custom, he abandons himself for a few lines 
to the spirit of raillery and banter — 

Ne diu taceat procax 
Fescennina locutio^ — 

he does not allow himself to utter anything that might 
cast a slur on the innocence of the bride. Thoughts of 
her are associated with the purest objects in nature, — 
with the ivy clinging round a tree, or the branches of 
the myrtle — 

QuoB Hamadryades dee 
Liidicram nbi roscido 
Nutriunt humored — 

or with the hyacinth growing in the garden of some 
rich man. Like the eager lover of beauty among our 
own poets, he sees in other flowers, — 

Alba parthenice velnt, 
Luteumve papaver,' — 

the symbol of maidens, 

' Whom yoath makes so fair and paasion lo pale.* 

He prized the grace of trees and the bloom of flowers 

» LXi. 126-27. 

* ' By the Hamadryads fed 

For their sport with honey -dew.' — ^Lxi. 23-25. 
' * Like the pale parthenium through 

Poppy-beds of saffron hue.*— LXI. 194-95. 
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among the fairest things in nature. The chief charm 
which he sees in woman is virgin innocence awakening 
into love, or passion purified by a true and constant 
heart So too, in the epithalamium of Peleus and Thetis, 
he compares Ariadne in her maidenhood to the myrtle 
trees on the banks of Eurotas, and to the bloom of 
vernal flowers — 

Hiinc mmul ao cupido coospezit lumine virgo 
Regut, quam suaves ezpirans castas odores 
Lectulus in molH complexn matris alebat ; 
Qnales Euroto progignnnt flumina myitos, 
Aurave distinotos edudt Tenia colores.^ 

In this poem he does not, as in the Acme and Sep- 
timius, express merely his sympathy with the joy and 
passion of the moment. He acknowledges in marriage 
a higher good than in the love for a mistress. He asso- 
ciates it with thoughts of the power and security of the 
household^ of the pure happiness of parental love, of the 
continuance of a time-honoured name, of the birth of 
new defenders for the State. 

The charm of the poem does not consist in its tone of 
feeling and its clear ringing melody alone. The bright 
spirit of the day awakens the inward power that creates 
pictures and images of beauty in harmony with itself 
The poet sees Hjnnenseus coming from the distant rocks 
of Helicon, robed in saflfron, and wreathed with fragrant 
amaracus, in radiant power and glory, chanting the 
song with his ringing voice, beating the ground \nth 
his foot, shaking the pine-torch in his hand. As the 
doors of the house are opened, and the bride is expected 

^ ' Soon as the royal maid with wishful eye 
Beheld him, she, who still was wont to lie 
Within her mother's soft embraces, fed 
And nourished by the balmy odours shed 
From that chaste couch as myrtles sweet that grow 
Where the clear waters of Eurotas flow. 
Or scents exhaled from spring-tide^s flowery vest." 

LXiY. 86-90. 
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by the singers outside, by one vivid flash of imagination 
he reveals all their eager excitement — 

Viden nt faces 
Splendidas quatiant comas ?^ 

In no poet, ancient or modem, is there any picture of 
old age, drawn with a truer hand than in these three 
lines — 

Usque dmn tremulani movens 
Cana tempos aoilitas 
Omnia omnibus annuit.' 

Still more perfect is that picture of infancy awakening 
into consciousness and affection, contained in these lines 
of infinite tenderness, purity, and beauty — 

Torquatus volo parvulus 
Matis e gremio sudb 
Porrigens teneras manns 
Dolce rideat ad i>atrem 

Semihiante labello. 
Sit soo similis patri 
Manlio et facile insciis 
NoBcitetor ab onmibus 
Et pudicitiam sos 

Matris indicet ore.* 

The whole conception and execution of this- poem, as 
also of the Atys and of the epithalamium of Peleus and 

> * Behold 

The torches, how opon the air 
They shake abroad their gleaming hair.' — LXi. 77-78. 

s < Till hoary age shall steal on thee 

With loitering step, and trembling knee, 

And palsied head, that» ever bent, 

To all in all things nods assent.' — LXI. 162-3. 

' * Soon my eyes shall see, mayhap, 
Yonng Torqoatos on the lap 
Of his mother, as he stands 
Stretching oot his tiny hands. 
And his little Ujmb, the while 
Half open, on his father's smile. 

And may he in all be like 

Manilas his sire, and strike 

Strangers when the boy they meet 

As his father's counterfeit, 

And his face the index be 

Of his mother's chastity.'— LXi. 216-25. 
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Thetis, prove that Catullus was very richly endowed 
with the truthful eye and faculty of imagination as well 
as with pure poetical feeling and the gift of musical 
expression. 

The poem which immediately follows is also an epi- 
thalamium, intended to be sung by young men and 
maidens^ in alternate parts. It is written in hexameter 
verse, and in rhythm, thought, and feeling resembles 
some of the golden fragments from the epithalamia of 
Sappho. The whole poem sounds like a song in a rich 
idylL Its charm consists in its calm and mellow tone, 
in the dramatic truth with which the feelings and 
thoughts natural to the young men and maidens are 
alternately expressed, and especially in the beauty of its 
two famous similes. In the first of these a flower is 
again the symbol of the bloom and innocence of maiden- 
hood, growing up apart and safe from all rude contact. 
The idea in the concluding lines of the simile — 

Idem cum tenni carptas defloruit ungui, 
NuUi ilium pueri, nulls optavere pnells,^ 

may probably have been suggested by a passage m 
Sappho, of which these two lines remain — 

Otop r&y bdxiwBw iv &p€<rt roifJi^eP€s (bf^pet 

irdfffft Karoffrelfiouri, x<^M<m ^ "f"^ v6p^pw Mos. 

In the second simile, which is supposed to be spoken 
by the young men, the vine growing upon a bare field, 
scarcely rising above tiie ground, unheeded and untended, 
is compared to the maid who — 

' Grows, lives, and dies in single blecsedness ;* 

while the same vine, when wedded to the elm, is regarded 
as the symbol of the usefulness^ dignity, and happiness 
of a married woman. 

' * But pluck that flower, its witchery is oVr, 

And neither youth nor maid desires it more.* — LXii. 43-4. 
' ' As when shepherds on the mountains tread down the hyacinth, and its 
purple flower lies on the ground.' 
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The absence of all pei-soual allusion in this poem, and 
its resemblance in tone and rhythm to some of the 
fragments of the Lesbian poetess, might suggest the idea 
that it was translated, or at least imitated, from the 
Greek. But, on the other hand, from its harmony with 
the kind of subject and imagery in which Catullus most 
delights, and from the close observation of nature shown 
in such lines as this — 

Jam jam contingit summum radice flagellum,^ 

it seems more probable that it was an adaptation of the 
style of his great model to some occasion within his oa^ti 
experience, than that it was a mere exercise in transla- 
tion, like his Coma Berenices. 

The Atys is the most original of all his poems. As a 
work of pure imagination, it is the most remarkable 
poetical creation in the Latin language. In this poem 
Catullus throws himself, with marvellous power, into a 
character and situation utterly alien to common experi- 
ence, and pours an intense flood of human feeling and 
passion into a legend of the strangest Oriental supersti- 
tion. The effect of the piece is, in a great measure, pro- 
duced by the startling vividness of its language and 
imagery, and by tlie impetuous and tumultuous rush of 
its metre. The subject may probably have presented 
itself to Catullus during his sojourn in Asia Minor. The 
poem may have been partly founded on Greek materials ; 
but he has treated the subject in a thoroughly original 
manner. No translation ever written could produce that 
impression of genuine creative power, which is forced upon 
every reader of the Atys. There is nothing at all like the 
spirit of this poem in extant Greek literature. No other 
writer hiis presented so reiU an image of the frantic 
exultation and fierce self-sacrificing spirit of an inhuman 
fanaticism ; and again, of the horror and sense of deso- 

* * Its topmost shoot 
With nerveless tendril hangs about its root/ — LXII. 52. 

2 A 
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lation which a natural man, and more especially a Greek 
or Boman, would feel in the midst of the wild and 
strange scenes described in the poem, and when re- 
stored to the consciousness of his voluntaiy bondage, 
and of the forfeiture of his country and parents, and the 
free social life of former days. A few touches in the 
poem — as, for instance, the expressions, 'niveis mani- 
bus/ ' roseis labellis,' and again, * ego gymuasii fui flos ' 
— all introduced incidentally, — ^force upon the mind the 
contrast between the tender youth and beauty of Atys 
and the power of the passion which possesses him. A 
similar contrast is produced between the false excite- 
ment and noisy tumult of the evening, and the terrible 
reality and blank despair of the morning. The eflFect of 
this drama of human passion and agony is inteiisified 
also by the vividness of all its pictorial envii-onment ; — 
by the vision of the wild surging seas, through which 
the swift ship and its mad crew were borne, and of 
the gloom and horror of the woods that hid the sound- 
ing rites of the goddess, and the taU columns of her 
temple. Nothing can be more trae and life-Uke than 
that picture of the early morning — 

Sed ubi oris aurei Sol radiantibus ociilis 
Lustravit aethera albnm, sola dura, mare ferum, 
Pepulitque noctis umbras vegetis sonipedibits.^ 

Everything is seen in those sharply-defined forms, which 
are imprinted on the brain in moments of intense ex- 
citement or agony. 

The ^ Epithalamium of Peleus and Thetis ' may be re- 
garded as an epic ^epif?ode,' or rather as an antique 
' idyll,' in the true and original sense of that word, as it 
was applied to the poems of Theocritus, which are by 

^ *But when the sun's fresh steeds had chased the dark, and with his 
radiant eyes 
He gazed along the solid earth, the cruel seas, and golden skies.' 

— XVI. 39-41. 
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no means liMited to delineations of rural or pastoral life. 
In point of form, it may be compared to those * idylls ' 
in which our great living poet has painted the ideal of 
the heroic age of Christendom. It is too short to justify- 
any judgment as to whether Catullus might, if longer 
life had been granted to him, have ranked among the 
great poets of human action. It is deficient in epical 
unity, containing, as it does, one poem within another. 
It shows the art of a poet who delighted in pictorial 
delineation, and in identifying himself with one parti- 
cular passion, rather than in conducting a continuous 
story, and exhibiting characters dramaticaUy acting upon 
one another. The ancient mythology had passed away 
as an object of real belief; but for Catullus it lived 
a new life in the forms of art. From his love of beauty 
and his power of imagination, he creates anew the 
beings of an ideal past, that he may represent, in forms 
more perfect than those of common life, the feelings and 
passions with which he had the strongest sympathy. 
He loved to contemplate the beautiful and stately crea- 
tions of Greek poetry, and to breathe again the pure 
morning air of the golden age. The whole poem is per- 
vaded by that calm light of strange loveliness which 
spreads over the unwakened world in the early sunrise 
of a summer day. He traces back the origin of the 
love of Peleus and of the Sea-goddess to the day on 
which the first ship, manned by the flower of the Greek 
waiTiorSj broke * the silence of the seas ' — 

Emeraere freti candenti e gurgite vultuft 
iEqnoread moncrtrum Nereides admirantes, 
nia, atque baud alia, videnint luce marinas 
Mortales oculia nudato corpore Nymphas 
Nutricnm tenus extantes e gurgite cano. 
Turn Thetidis Peleus incensus fertur amore. 
Turn Thetis hnmanos nou despexit hymenieos, 
Turn Thetidi pater ipse jugandum Pelea sensit.^ 

' ' Out of the creaming suiges in amaze 

Wild faces rose on that strange sight to gaze, 
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On the appointed day the whole of Thessaly gathers 
together to celebrate the nuptials, and to gaze on the 
splendour of the palace, which was, on that day, to 
receive the gods as its guests. 

The marriage-bed is covered w^ith a rich embroidery, 
representing the tale of the desertion of Ariadne by 
Theseus. It reveals her as just awoke from her treacher- 
ous sleep, and gazing, 

Saxea ut effigies Bacchantis,' 

from the shore of Dia, on the departing ships. The poet 
then makes her utter, in lines of great beauty and burn- 
ing passion, all her strong love and agony and desola- 
lation. In another part of the tapestry, the advent of 
Bacchus, with his crew of Satyrs and SUeni, is presented 
with that life-like energj^ with which the Atys is ani- 
mated. 

When the crowd have satisfied themselves with the 
sight of all the wonders of the palace, they make way 
for the approach of all the gods and demigods. Among 
them Chiron appears, bearing chaplets of aU the flowers 
that grew in the plains, and river-banks, and vast moun- 
tain chains of Thessaly, Next comes Peneios, leaving 
the gceen vale of Tempe, 

Tempe, qun silvie cingunt super impendentes.^ 

not empty-handed, but bearing huge trees, to plant be- 
fore the vestibule of the palace. Among them, too, 
comes the wise Prometheus, 

The Nereids of the deep ; and moi-tals then 

Beheld, what never they beheld again, 

The Nymphs of Ocean lift their rosy breasts 

Above the foam-flake? of the billows* crests. 

Then Peleiis, then, with love for Thetis burn'd ; 

Nor was by Thetis mortal wedlock spumed ; 

And Jove himself approved the vows that gave 

The gorl-born maid to paramour so brave.* — LXiv. 1 4-20. 

> LXIV. 61. 

* * Fair Tempe, girt with hanging forest shades.' — lxtv. 287. 
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Extenuata gerens veteris vestigia pcenn ; ' 

and lastly, all the gods and goddesses of Olympus, with 
the sole exception of Phoebus and Diana. Then follows 
an exquisite picture of the aged Parcae, spinning the 
threads of destiny, and chanting their truthful pro- 
phecy of the happiness that awaits the bridegroom and 
the bride, and of the greatness and glory of their son. 
The concluding lines of the poem disclose the only vein 
of conscious reflection which can be traced in all the 
poems of Catullus. His genuine feeling of ideal purity 
and beauty forces upon him there the contrast presented 
by the guilt and utter corruption of his own age. 

Much of the charm of the poem arises from its calm 
and stately music, changing to a more rapid movement 
in the lament of Ariadne, its rich pictorial power, and 
its blending of true human feeling and passion with out- 
ward representation. If it wants unity of incident, it is 
pervaded by a thorough unity of tone. The tale of the 
miserable love and passionate agitation of Ariadne seems 
intended to bring out, by contrast, the calm and deep 
security of love and happiness allotted to Peleus and 
his bride. There are several fine pictures of nature in 
the poem, drawn, from mountain or sea-scenery, with a 
firm hand and with fine poetical discernment ; as, for 
instance, that of the clouds passing away from a snowy 
summit — 

Cell puLuB ventonim flamine niibes 
AlSrium nivei montia liqiiere cacuinen ; ' 

and that more elaborate description at line 2 7 of the first 
rufliing of the waves by the morning breeze. Equally fine 
are his pictures from human life, such as those in which 
he paints the outivard signs of the passion and anxiety of 
Ariadne, 

* 'On whom 

The scare still linger'd of his ancient doom/ — lxiv. 296. 

' * Like clouds, that from some snow-capp'd. mountain's head 
Are driven before the scudding gale, they fled.' — lxiv. 240-1. 
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Quautum ssepe magia fulgore ezpalluit auri ; ^ 

and of her agitation in finding herself deserted by her 
lover — 

Non flavo retinens subtilem vertioe mitram. 
Nod coDtecta levi relatam pectuB amictu, 
Non tereti strophio lactentis vincta papillaa, 
Omnia qase toto delapsa e corpore passim 
Ipsius ante pedes fluctos salis alliulebant.' 

The picture of the bacchanalian train 

Euhoe bacchantes, eohoe capita iuflectentes, 

has suggested one of the masterpieces of modem art' 
There is again a wonderful blending of passionate feeling 
with pictorial or even statuesque beauty in this stanza 
from the chant of the Parcae — 

Adveniet tibi jam portans optata mantis 
Hespenis, adveniet fausto com sidere oonjunx, 
Qiue te flexanimo mentis perfundat amore 
Languidulosque paret tecum conjungere somnos 
Levia substemens robusto brachia collo. 
Currite ducentes subtegmina, currite, fusL* 

The only other poems of Catullus which it is necessary 
to notice, are his translation of a piece of Callimachus, 

^ * How many and many a time more wan of hue. 

Than the dull sheen of sallow gold she grew/ — lxiv. 1 00. 
'^ * Down dropped the fillet from her golden hair, 
DroppVl the light vest that veil'd her bosom fair. 
The filmy cincture dropped, that strove to bind 
Her orb^d breasts, which would not be confined ; 
And, as they fell around her feet of snow. 
The salt waves caught and flung them to and fro.* 

LX1V. 64-68. 
^ Titian's picture of Bacchus and Ariadne in the National Gallery. 
* ' A little while, and Hesper will be here. 

And bring thee what is most to bridegrooms dear I 

Comes with his gracious star thy bride, who will 

With soul-subduing love thy bosom fill ; 

Round thy strong neck her tender* arms entwine. 

And sink into a sleep that blends with thine. 

Run, spindles, run, and weave the threads of doom.* 

i.xiv. 329-334. 

* Tlie word tender hardly brings out the force of levia, which is properly 
s7noothf rounded^ or ivory. 
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and a long elegy^ in which he blends an account of his 
own grief, caused by his brother s death, and of his own 
passion for Lesbia, with the tale of Protesilaus and 
Laodamia. The subject of the first of these poems is 
the * Lock of Berenice,' which, having been dedicated to 
Venus, as a votive oflfering for her husband's return from 
war, and having afterwards disappeared, was declared 
by the court astronomer, Conon, to have been changed 
into a constellation. Neither of these poems throws any 
new light on the genius of Catullus ; but they confirm 
the impression that the fiavourit<5 subject of his art was 
the union of beauty and passion with truth and con- 
stancy of afiection. The following passage from the 
latter of these poems may be quoted, as exemplifying 
his love of nature, and the truth with which he selects 
and paints one of her fairest objects — 

Qualia in aSrii perluceus vertice moiitis 

Rivus muBcoao prosilit e lupide. 
Qui cum (le prona pneceiis est valle volutiis. 

Per medium densi transit iter i>opuli, 
Dulce yiatori lasso in sudore levamen, 

Cum gravis exustos sestus hiuleat agn>s.^ 

The art of Catullus is thus seen to be veiy limited in 
its aim, but very original and perfect of its kind. As a 
lyrical poet he cannot indeed be placed on the same 
level with Horace. He wants altogether the variety 
and range of interests, the subtlety and irony, the medi- 
tative spirit and the moral strength of the gieat and 
genial Augustan poet. But Catullus has a peculiar per- 
fection of his own, to which it would be difficult to find 
a parallel in ancient or modern literature. No poet has 

' * As some clear stream, from mossy stone that leaps 
Far up among the hills, and, wimpling down 
By wood and vale, it*s onwanl current kee|)s . 
To lonely hamlet, and to stirring town ; 

Cheering the way-worn trareller as it flows 

When all the fields with drought are parch*d and bare/ 

Lxviu. 67-62. 
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ever surpassed him in tlie power of imparting a living 
grace and beauty to the slightest incident43 and most 
transient interests of life. No Roman poet produces 
such happy eflFects by the use of the simplest and most 
natural language. All his shorter poems seem to flow 
from his heart with the clearness, and ease, and sparkling 
life of a mountain spring. To him alone among his 
countrymen, graceful and musical expression seems to 
have come without any kind of effort. In this excel- 
lence no modern poet has surpassed him, with the ex- 
ception perhaps of Wordsworth in the happiest of his 
lyrical ballads. The superiority of the English poet 
consists in this, that he has expressed infinitely deeper 
and nobler emotions with the same inimitable ease and 
directness. CatuUus has been, with much truth,^ com- 
pared to another modem poet, one whose fortunes were 
very different from those of the young Roman patrician, 
but whose heart and nature were of the same warmth 
and intensity — the poet Burns. There is, for instance, 
a close resemblance in force and spirit between the one 
short convivial song of Catullus — 

Minister vetuli puer Falemi 
Inger mi calices ainariorea, etc. ; ' 

and several of the songs of the Scotch bard.' Some of 
his shorter poems may be compared with the fragments 
of the earlier lyrical poets of Greece. The hymn of 
Catullus to Diana — 

Dianro siimoa in fide 
Puellas et pueri integri * — 

^ By the writer of an excellent criticism on GatuUiis in the XoriA BrU'uJt 
Review. 

2 XXVI. 1-2. 

^ Compare, for instance, the force and directness of these two lines with 
the same qualities in the opening lines of one of Bums's most strikia;; 
songs : — 

' (lae fetch to me a pint o' wine. 
And till it in a silver tassie,' etc. 
 XXXIV. l-*2. 
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is very like, in tone and feeling, to a fragment of a 
hynm of Anacreon, in honour of Artemis — 

yovpwfjuil 9* i\a4»fjfi6\€, 
(at>$^ iroU AiSSf dypUav 
h4<nroi¥ "kfrrtfu Bijpwv^ etc. 

The longer poems of Catullus, again, are marked by 
higher, but not by rarer qualities of genius. Few poets 
rank above him as pictorial artists. He selects his sub- 
jects simply from his delight in their beauty. He re 
sembles some of the greatest among our recent poets in 
his power of giving a true and yet ideal life to the 
poetical creations of former times. He has shown also 
great imaginative if not dramatic genius, in identi 
fying himself with various phases of passionate emotion. 

The simplicity of his nature is one chief cause of the 
ease and perfection of his works. He was never turned 
aside from his immediate object by reflective subtlety. 
It was also one chief cause of the limitation in his art. 
He shows no sympathy with the thoughts, the energies, 
and the interests of mature manhood. His youth too 
must be taken into account as determining the bent of 
his genius. It may, moreover, be pleaded in extenuation 
of the weakness and the errors which stained his life. It 
would have been difficult for any one, especially one of 
his ardent unreflective nature, to have risen clearly above 
the religious unbelief, the moral corruption, and political 
disorganisation of that age. His own poems, in which 
lie has given the world both of his best and of his worst, 
leave no doubt that he shared the 'light half-belief of 
his contemporaries in the popular faith, and that he gave 
himself up, without any after-thought, to the enjoyment 
of his youth. But there is no reason to believe that his 
life was in any degree worse than the common life of 
young and gay patricians in a dissolute age. In kindli- 
ness and unselfishness it was much better than that 
of men of pleasure in any age. In spite of all the 

2 B 
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stains of ardent passion, his nature still remained fresh 
and unworldly. He never altogether lost his natural 
love of purity and beauty ; he did not cease to find 
happiness in simple things ; and he never seems to have 
forgot the claims and duties of human affection. 
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Late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the UiiiTersity of Edinburgh. 

Compiled from Family Papers and other sources, by his Daughter, 

Mrs. QORDON. 

" We do not believe that the moat praetiaed and able critic in Scotland eoold have 
done more to pat Wilson's llteraxy labours in a fitvoorable light**— >Sa<vrday R§piew. 

" We do not know that we have ever read a biography which haa on the whole aatls- 
lled OS better.**— ^pMtator. 

" The aathoreaa haa related ita detaila with ao mnch feeling and pathos, that, as a 
tme ezpreaaion of nataral affection, to praiae it would be impertinenO*— TYsmil 

** From hia inCuicy to the hoar of hia death he displayed a foroe of character, a 
vigour of InteUeot, and a reotitade of conduct, deserving of admiration, and every por- 
tion of hia liflB haa been worthily recorded by his daughter. "—O&ssrMr. 

" His liflB was undoubtedly worthy to be written, andhis daufl^ter haa written it in a 
manner which doea Justtoe to the sulgect, snd does honour to herself.*'— Xondon Review. 

** Wherever the Bn^ish Umm is smdcen, will be hailed with pleasure this tributu 
to the memory of * GhilstopherNorth.'^— i9vn. 
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man distinguii^hed for his profound scholarship and scientific knowledge. 
The book is worthy of the subject to which it is devoted.*'-^I(Oiido« 
RevieWf December 15. 

" Such works as Sir David Brewster's careful, though rather partSal, 
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** To say of this book, that it is written in a style which is worthy of 
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religiousness, the earnestness which characterizes every page, and the 
sunny cheerfulness which make it the pleasantest of reading, cannot fail 
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Brown*s memory is chieitiahed"^J3ooUiah Guardian, January 5. 

<* There is a fresh luxuriance in the style, that charms and faiwawatm 
the reader." — Glasgow Saturday Pott, Jcenttary 6. 

Rab and his Friends ; Extracted from * Horse 

Subsecivae.' Eighteenth thousand. Fcap. sewed, 6d. 

Rab and his Friends. By John Brown, M.D. 

With Illustrations by Qeorge Harvey, R.S.A., J. Noel 
Paton, R.S.A,, and J. B. In 1 vol. small 4to, price 6a 
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of the United Presbyterian Congregation, Broughton Place, 
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by his Son, John Brown, M.D. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 9s. 6d. 

*Tho Memoir la exceedingly well writtea.** ** Every one shonld 
read the last chapter of Dr. Cairns' Memoir, giving an aocoont of the 
closing scene of Dr. Brown's life."— iSSootfrnan, September 11. 

*' In preparing and publishing these memoirs, Dr. Cairns has conferred 
upon US a most valaable gif^ and has fulfilled his own part with great 
discrimination and ability " — Evan. Chrittendom, 

Samuel Bbown. 

Lectures on the Atomic Theory, and Essays, 

Scientific and Literary, 2 vol&y crown 8vo, cloth, 15s* 

Bey. John Bbuoe, D. D., Minister of Free St. Andrew's 
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Popular Tales of the West Highlands, orally 

collected, with a Translation by J. F. Campbell 2 vols., 
extra fcap., cloth, 16& 

''Mr. Campbell has published a ooUection of tales, which will be 
regarded as one of the greatest literary surprises of the present centnry. 
It is the first instalment of what was to be expected from any fair state- 
ment of the scientific value of popular tales. ... It required some 
striking demonstration of the real worth of popular tales to arouse Gaelic 
scholars from their apathy. They have been aroused, and here is the first 
froit, in a work that is most admirably edited by the head of a fiEunily 
beloved and honoured in those breezy western isles, who has produced a 
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book which will be equally prised in the nnneiy, in the drawing-room, 
and in the libraiy.*' — Times, November 6th, 

'^ They are the 'Arabian Nights of Celtic Scotland,* and as such we 
recommend them as a present for the Toong." — Cride, November 24ik. 

** We fbel assured that Mr. CampbeH's labours will be rewarded with 
such rignal success as shall encourage him to extend them in every direction 
OTer the rich field which he has been the first to explore and cultivate.** 
— Spectator, November 24th. 

** The book is one that no modern student can afford to miss, and that 
few persons of any age or degree of culture would not come to again and 
again. — Dtdfy Newt, December 28th. 

A New Volume of West Highland Tales. By 

J. F. Campbell. Crown 8vo. [In the press. 

F. H. Carter. 
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Judicial Accounting, with Styles. By F. H. Carter, 
Member of the Society of Chartered Accountants, Edin- 
burgh. 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 

Bev. Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D. 

Life and Works of Rev. Thomas Chalmers ; 

Memoirs by Rev. W. Hanna, LL.D. 4 vols., 8vo, 
cloth, £2 : 2s. 

^Cbeap Edition, 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 12a 

A Selection from the Correspondence of Dr. 

Chalmers, uniform with the Memoirs. ^ Crown 8vo, cloth, 

10s. 6d. 

Posthumous Works, 9 vol&, 8vo. — 

Daily Scripture Readings. 3 vols., £1 : 11 : 6. 

Sabbath Scripture Readings. 2 vols., £1 : Is. 

Sermons. 1 vol^ 10s. 6d. 

Institutes of Theology. 2 vols., £1 : Is. 

Prelections on Butler*s Analogy, etc 1 voL, lOs. 6d. 

Sabbath Scripture Readings. Cheap EdUiony 2 vola, 

crown 8vo, 10s. 
Daily Scripture Readings. CIteap Edition^ 2 vols., crown 

8vo, lOs. 
Astronomical Discourses. New Edition^ cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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Lectnres on the Bomaoa 2 yol&, crown 8vo, 12& 
Institates of Theology. 2 vol&, crown 8vo, 12& 
Political Economy. Crown 8vo, 68. 
Select Works, in 12 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, per vol 68. 

YoIb. I. and IL — Lectaras on the Romania 2 volt. 

Volt. IIL and iy.^SeniionB» 2 toU. 

Vol. v.— Natoral Theology, Lectoree on Butler's Analosy, &c. 

VoL YI.— Christian ETidences, Lectares on Paley's ETidenoes, &c 

Vols. YII. and YIIL— Institates of Theology, 2 toIs. 

VoL IX.— Politicai Economy ; with Cognate Essays. 

Vol. X.— Polity of a Nation. 

VoL XL—Chorch and College Establishments. 

YoL XIL—lfionl Philosophy, Introdoctory Essays, Index, fte. 

Characteristics of Old Church Architecture, 

etc., in the Mainland and Western Islands of Scotland. 
In one voL 4to, with Ulnstrations, price 25s. 

'* Alighting on a book that has discoTories in it is pretty nearly as 
good as making the discoveries for one's self. In either case, there is an 
impulse to oome fonrard and let the fact be known, lest some other should 
be the first to make the revelation. It is thos that we are tempted, with 
more than nsnal promptitade, to notice this book, which contains valuable 
and striking novelties from an untrodden ardueological ground. . . . 
That something might be found in the west had been hinted, in accounts 
of some curious relics, by Professor Innes and his friend. Dr. Beeves, but 
it has fkllen to the author of the present volume to go thoroughly to work 
and excavate the neglected treasure.** — Sootmium, April 24. 

" This volume certainly fulfils its title, and gives us an exoelleot idea 
of the Characteristics of the Ancient Beligious Architecture of the Main- 
land and Western Isles of Scotland.'*— ^S^ilurdby Review, Jvijf 27, 1861. 

Nathaniel Gulverwell, M.A« 

Of the Light of Nature, a Discourse by 

Nathaniel Culverwell, M.A. Edited by John Brown, D.D., 
with a critical Essay on the Discourse by John Cairns, D.D. 
8vo, cloth, 12& 

Professor Dalzel. 

The Annals of the University of Edinburgh. 

By Andrew Dalzel, formerly Professor of Greek in the 
University of Edinburgh ; with a Memoir of the Compiler, 
and Portrait after Baeburn. In one vol. demy 8vo. 

[In preparation. 
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George Webbs Dasent, D.C.L. 

The Story of Burnt Njal ; or, Life in Iceland 

at the end of the Tenth Centory. From the Icelandic of 
the Njals Saga. By G. W. Dabent, D.C.L. In 2 vols. 
8vo, with Maps and Plans, price 28s. 

** CoDBidered as a picture of manDerB, caatoma, and chanicten» tiie 
Klala has a merit equal in our eyes to that of the Homeric poems tfaem- 
seiyes." — Edinburgh Beview, October 1861. 

** The majority of English readers would hsTe been snrpriaed to be 
told that in the literature of Iceland there was preserved a stoiy of life and 
manners in the heroic ace, which for simple force and truthfolness is, as 
far as we know, unequalled in European history and poetry, and is not 
unworthy of being compared, not indeed for its poetic richness and power* 
but for the insight which it gives into ancient society, with the Homeric 
poems." — (Tuoraium, Mag 1. 

'* A work, of which we gladly repeat the judgment of a distingnisbed 
American writer, that it is unsurpassed by any existing monument in the 
narratiye department of any literature, ancient or modem." — JSatmrdag 
Review, 

" An historical romance of the tenth century, first narrated almost at 
the very time and by the very people to whom it refers, nearly true as to 
essential facts, and quite true in its pictures of the customs and the temper 
of the old Norsemen, about whom it tells, is in these volumes edited with 
the soundest scholarship by Dr. Dasent There was need of a thorough 
study of the life and Isngusge of the early colonists of Iceland for the 
eflfective setting forth of this IQala, or saga of NjaL" — Examiner, March SO. 

" This * Stonr of Burnt Njal* is worthy of the translator of the None 
Tales : a work of interest to the antiquary and the lover of legendary lore— 
that is, to every one capable of appreciating those sources of history which 
are at once the most Ppetic and the most iUnstrative of the character and 
growth of nations. The events of the stoiy happened while the conflict 
of the two creeds of Christ and Odin was yet gomg on in the minds of 
the Northmen. We must pass the book over to the reader's attentive 
consideration, for there are few portions of it that are not pregnant with 
interest and instruction for a reflective mind.** — AAencnan. 

** Hurriedly and imperfectly as we have traced the course of this tale 
divine, it must be evident to all who have accompanied us in our progress 
that there is real Homeric stuff in it. The Saga has a double value, an 
iB^etic and an historic value. Through it we may learn how men 
and women in Iceland, near a thousand years ago, lived, loved, and 
died.'*— ^pectoior, April 20. 

** Mr. Dasent hss given us a thoroughly faithful and accurate transla- 
tion of the ' NJala'; or, the Story of Njal, the longest and certainly the 
best of all the Icelandic Sagas. The style is that pure Saxon idiom with- 
which the readers of his 'Norse Popular Tales' are familiar. To the 
translation are prefixed disquisitions on Iceland ; its religion, constitution, 
and public and private life ; and the appendix contains a very amusing 
essay on piracy and the Vikings, the biography of Gunnhillda, the wicked 
queen of Eric of the Bloody-axe, king of Norway, and afterwards warder 
of Northumberland, and a disquisition on the olcl Icelandic currency.'* — 
TimeM,Aprii8. 
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George Webbe Dasent, D.G.L. 

Popular Tales from the Norse, with an Intro- 
ductory Essaj on the origin and difiusion of Popular Tale& 
Second Edition^ enlarged. Crown 8vo» 10a 6<i 

A Selection from Dasent's Popular Tales 

from the Norse. With Illustrations. 1 vol crown 8vo. 

The Prose, or Younger £dda. Commonly 

ascribed to Snorri Sturluson. Translated from the Old 
Norse, by George Webbe Dasent, D.C.L. A New Edi- 
tion, with an Introduction, in one volume, crown Svo. 

[In pireparaiunu 

Jambs Dodd& 

The Fifty Years' Struggle of the Scottish 

Covenanters, 1638-8& Third Edition, fcap., cloth, 5a. 

"The Yolnme before ns ia by a Mr. Dodda, with whoee name we 
were not preyionsly aoquainted. His Lectures on the CorenanterB were 
addrtesed to populu- audiences, and they are calculated to be exceedingly 
popular. • . . ' They have merits of their own ; they are in passages 
▼eiy eloquent; they are full of graphic touches; they appeal with no 
small success to our sympathies; and, though we cannot endorse the 
leading idea of the book, we must do it aU honour as an adyanoe upon 
previous ideas on the same subject.'* — Timu, 

** This is an excellent little book, written in a large-hearted, earnest, 
pious, and thoroughly manly spirit .... The style is forcible, 
graphic, and robust ; now and then perhaps a little stiff, sometimes pseudo- 
rhetorical, but, in general, well suited to the subject .... These 
men, whatever be the reader*s pfepoesessions, are really worth reading 
about There was manhood in them." — 8p€cUiior. 

DuimAB. 

From London to Nice. A Journey through 

France, and Winter in the Sunny South. By Rev. W. B. 
DuNBAB, of Glencaim. 12mo, cloth, price 3& 
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Edinburgh University Calendar, 1861-1862, 

Corrected to October 15, 1861, and containing all the new 
Lists for Examination in Medicine and Arts. Authorized 
by the Senatus Academicus. 12mo, price la 6d. 

M. LAidi Fleurt, Antenr de plusieors ouvrages d'.edncatioa 

L'Histoire d'Angleterre racont6e k la Jeu- 

nesse, augment^e d'une table analitiqae; 1 8mo, cloth, 2a 6d. 

L'EGstoire de France, raeont^e h la Jeunesse. 

ISmo, cloth, 2a 6d. 

Bev. A. L. R Foote, author of " Incidents in the life of 

our Saviour." 

Ohristianity viewed in some of its Leading 

Aspecta Fcap., cloth, Ss. 

* It may seem high praiM, when we state that sometimeB, in the freah- 
nees, breadth, and definiteness of the author's thinking, we have been 
reminded of the poethumons lecture of Foster/'-^ATeiM ^Cfte dbroftei. 

Fragments of Truth, being the exposition of 

several passages of Scriptura Third Edition. Fcapi 8va, 
cbth, price 5a 

D& W. T. Gaibdner. 

Public Health in relation to Air and Water. 

By W. T. Gairdneb, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians, Edinburgh, and Lecturer on the Practice of 
Medicine. In one voL fcap. 8va 

By same Author. 

Medicine and Medical Education. Three 

Lectures, with Notes and Appendix. 12mo, doth, price 
2a 6d. 
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Clinical and Pathological Notes on Pericarditis. 

Svo, sewed, price 1& 

Abchibalb Geikik of the Qeolog^cal Survey of Oreat 

BritaiiL 

The Story of a Boulder, or Gleanings from the 

Note Book of a Field Gknologist Illostrated with wood- 
cata Fcap., cloth, 5& 

<* We do not know a more readable book on a edentifle subject, and it 
win be inyalnable to joaog people, as well as interesting to those who 
are already acquainted with the sabject it treats oV— Clerical JoundL 

The Giants, the Knights, and the Princess 

Yerbenm A Fairy Story, with illustratioDS by Hankil 
PhraDc. 4to, boards, 2a 6d. 

Gborqb Grub, A.M. 

An Ecclesiastical History of Scotland, from 

the Introdaction of Christiaiiity to the Present Time. By 
Geoboe Gbub, A«M. In 4 vols., demy 8vo, 42& Fine 
Paper Copies, 528. 6d. 

Bey. William Hanma, LL.D., author of ^Memoirs of 
Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D.' 

Wycliffe and the Huguenots ; or. Sketches of 

the rise of the Beformation in England, and of the Early 
History of Protestantism in France. Fcap., cloth, 6s. 

The Healing Art, the Bight Hand of the 

Church : or. Practical Medicine an Essential Element in 
the Christian System. Grown 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 
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Homely Hints from the Fireside, by the 

author of ^ Little Thinga.' Fcap., cloth, 28. 

^A collection of excellent oonneel on everyday sabjects.'* — CotaraiU. 

''Kany readers will be *grateftil for its adviceb and delightod with its 
homelineas and pleasant gossip."— ^SScottu4 Press, 

^This little Tolome contains many 'honiely hinto* of the most tnily 
▼aloable kind."— Faftirl; Herald. 

''Some of the ^hints* will be fonnd most acceptable to thoee who have 
to regulate the domestic economy of a household, whether large or small ; 
and other parts of the book contain advice which cannot fiul to be of 
senrice to most people,**— CmtI JomntaL 

Miss Susan Horner, translator of ' Colletas Naples.' 

A Century of Despotism in Naples and Sicily, 

17594859. Fcap., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Cosmo Innbs, Professor of History in the nniversity of 

Edinburgh. 

Sketches of Early Scottish Social Life. By 

Professor C. Innbs. Contents : 1. On the Old Scotch Law 
of Marriage and Divorce. 2. A Sketch of the State of 
Society before and immediately after the Beformation in 
Scotland. 3. A Chapter on Old Scotch Topography and 

Statistica 

Scotland in the Middle Ages. Sketches of 

Early Scotch History and Social Progresa By Professor 
C. Innes. With Maps lUustratiye of the Civil and Eccle- 
siastical Divisions in the Tenth and Thirteenth Centuries. 
8vo, cloth, 10& 6d. 

** All who wish to learn what early Scotland really waa^ will prlae it 
highly.*' — SooUtnan, January 7. 

** The Btadents of the Edinbargh UniverBity have reason to be congra- 
tnlated on the qoalities of thehr Professor of Histoiy, and the general 
pablic oaght to be thankful for this yolume," . • . ** More of real bis- 
toTy may here be learned in a few hoars than from some more pretentioas 
works in as many weeks; and, what Is still better, ingenaons ytmth, if 
ingenuoos indeed, will here take a noble enthosiasm, which^will 
to long, laborious, and delightful research."— />ta( November 9. 
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Sketches of Early Scotch History. By Cosmo 

Innbs, F.S.A., Professor of History in the University of 
EdinbargL 1 . The Chnrch ; its Old Organisation, Parochial 
and Monastia 2. Universities. 3. Family History. In 
one vol} 8vo, price 16s. 

" It ifl since Scottish writexB haye Abandoned the search of a lost poli- 
tical history, have dropped their enthusiasm for a timid and tnrbolent 
ecclesiastical history, and have been content to depict the domestic annals 
of the people, to enter their shops and their houses, to foUqw them in the 
streets and the fields, and to record their erery-day life — ^their eating and 
their drinking, their dress, their pleasnres, their marriages, their wealth 
and their science — that Scottish history has become an enticing study. 
... In this new path none has been more active than Mr. Cosmo Innes.** 
— Times, April 8. 

** This is a valnable collection of materials, from which fiitnre his- 
torians of Scotland may extract a solid basis for many portions of their 

work This recapitulation of the contents of the volume before ns 

shews that it is a treasury of valuable documents, from which msy be 
firamed a better domestic history of Scotland during the middle ages than 
we yet possess. It reveals many inner characteristics of a shrewd, enter- 
terprising, yet cautious people, as they were floating down the stream of 
time to blend with their co-civic races in an amicable fusion of political 
interests." — Morning Post, April 8. 

'* Mr. Innes, who is favourably known to ns as the author of a work 
entitled ' Scotland in the Middle Ages,' has attempted, in his ' Sketches of 
Earkf Scotch History,* to open up the still tangled wild of his country's 
annals, down to a later period, joinmg .modem thought and customs to 
medisBval beliefo and usages. ... Of the home life in Scotland, Mr. Innes 
gives us some very attractive notices, passing in review no less than four 
collections of family documents—the Morton, the Breadalbaue, the Caw- 
dor, and the Kilravock papers. Abounding, as these papers do^ in social 
illustrations, and sketching, as they do, the character and spirit of the 
age, the condition and customs of the people, they cannot fail to instruct 
and entertain. Touches of reality, pleasant bits of gossip, records of wind 
and weather, household doings and sayings, are all to be found scattered 
over these family ^ai.-pen.^— Spectator, Aprils, 

.,..** The length of our quotations prevents ns from dwelling on the 
encomiums this work so reaUy deserves. The charms of literary composi- 
tion are hardly expected in antiquarian researches. Knowledge and 
judgment are more looked for, but how well Mr. Innes has combined 
acumen with the power of investing his subject with interest, the most 
casual inspection will prove. He has added an important volume to the 
literature of his country, and doubtless will have many followers in a 
branch of authorship which is at once instructive and amusing.'* — GktMgow 
Cornier, March 28. 
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Concerning Some Scotch Surnames. 1 vol., 

small 4to, cloth antique, 5a 

** W« can safelj reoommend thiB Yolmne to thooe who are interested 
fai the subject**— Co/edbiiMm Jfercury, October 26. 

" Those fond of etymological pursnits will find in it matter to interest 
them ; and the general reader cannot open it without finding in it some- 
thing that will suit even his capridons taste^'—uitfoi^ October 27. 

Instructive Picture Books. 3 vols., folio, 

boards, 10s. 61 each. 

1. 

The Instmctive Picture Book. A few AttractiTe Lessons firom the 
Natural Histoiy of Animals. By Adam Whitk, Assistant, Zoological 
Department, British Museum. With 58 folio coloured Plates. Fourth 
Edition, containing many new Illnstrations by J. B., J. Stewart, and others. 

n. 

The InstructlTe Picture Book. Lessons firom the Vegetable World. 
By the Author of " The Heir of BedcUffe,** <* The Herb of the Field,** Ac 
62 folio coloured Plates, arranged by Robert M. Stark, Edinburgh. 

in. 

The Instructive Picture Book. Lessons ftom the Geographica] 
Distribution of Animals; or, The Natural History of the Qnadmpeda 
which Characterize the Principal Divisions of the Globe. By M. H. H. J. 
60 folio coloured Illustrations. 

The New Picture Book. Pictorial Lessons 

on Form, Comparison, and Number, for Children under 
Seven Years of Age. With Explanations by Nicholas 
BoBNT. 36 oblong folio coloured Ilhistrations. Price 
10s. 6d. 

Dr. Irying. 

The History of Scottish Poetry, from the 

Middle Ages to the Close of the Seventeenth Century. 
By the late David Irvino, LL.D. Edited by John Aitken 
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Carlyle, M.D. With a Memoir and Glossary. In one 
vol. demy Svo, 16a 

" Sach a book was demanded to supply a gap in Scottish literature, 
and being executed with adequate knowledge of the subject, must be 
recognised as a standard work. — Spectator, October 19. 

<* The book seems to us to exhaust the subject, and is therefore of 
permanent valne.** — Dwnfriet Herald, October 25. 

Lord Kinlogh. 

A Hand-book of Faith, framed out of a Lay- 
man's experience. By the Honourable Lord Einlocu. 
Second Edition. In one volame, fcap. Svo, price 4s. 6d. 

Dr. J. Q. KuRR, Professor of Natural History in the 
Polytechnic Institution of Stuttgart 

The Mineral Kingdom, with Coloured Illustra- 
tions of the most important Minerals, Bocks, and Petre- 
factions, folio, half-bound, 31s. 6d. 

The Dean of Lismore's Book. 

Specimens of Ancient Gaelic Poetry. Col- 
lected between the years 1512 and 1529 by the Kev. 
James McGregor, Dean of Lismore — illustrative of the 
Language and Literature of the Scottish Highlands prior 
' to the Sixteenth Century. Edited, with a Translation and 
Notes, by the Rev. Thomas Maclauchlan. The Intro- 
duction and additional Notes by William F. Skene. In 
one voL demy Svo. 

Little Ella and the Fire-King, and other 

Fairy Tales, by M. W., with Illustrations by Henry 
Warren. Second Edition. 16mo, cloth, 3k. 64 Cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 4s. . 
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Bev. Norman M^eod, D.D. 

The Earnest Student; being Memorials of 

John Mackintosh. By the Rev. Norman MfLEOD, D.D. 
10th Edition, fcap., cloth, 6a 

* *Fi]Il of the most instraetiTB materiilB^ and admirably compflfid. We 
are aure that a career of nnuttial popularity awaiti it. Nor can any 
Btadent pemae it withoat being quickened by its example of candour, 
aaaidoity, and happy self-consecration." — EaDoelcior. 

Deborah ; or Christian Principles for Domes- 
tic Servants; with Extract Readings for the Fireside. 
Fcap., cloth, 3s. 6d. Cheap Edition, limp cloth, Is. 

'* Altogether this work is well worthy of its anthor." — Gkugoto Herald. 

Bev. Dr. M'Gobh and Dr. Dickie. 

Typical Forms and Special Ends in Creation. 

Crown Bvo, 7a 6d. 

" We are glad to find this work In its second edition. It is an able 
and aatis&ctory examination of one of the most interesting yet difficult 
problems of modem science.** — Bradfird Review. 

Memoirs of Francis L. Mackenzie; late of 

Trinity College, Cambridge ; with Notices of Henry Mac- 
kenzie, B.A., Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. By 
Bey. Charles Popham Miles, MA., M.D., F.L.S. Fcapi, 
cloth, 6a 

John O. Macyigar, D.D. Author of ' An Inquiry into 

Human Nature,' &c. 

The Philosophy of the Beautiful. With 

lUustrationa Crown 8vo, cloth, 68. 6d. 

First Lines of Science Simplified, and the 

Structure of Molecules Attempted, by the Bev. J. G. Mac- 
vicar, D.D. 8vo, cloth, price 78. 
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Hebmakn Meter, M.D., Professor of Anatomy in the 

University of Zurich. 

The correct form of Shoes. Why the Shoe 

Pinches. A contribution to Applied Anatomy. Translated 
from the German by John Stirukg Cbaio, L.RG.P.E., 
LB.G.S.E. Third Edition. Fcap., sewed, 6d. 

" A sixpenny pamphlet which should he profoundly studied hy all who 
suffer on their toes."— ^Srflmww, August 8. 

" The English translation of Dr. Meyer's essay (published by Edmon- 
ston and Douglas), exact in detail and clearly iUnstrated by drawings, is 
enough to enable any man to lay down the law clearly to his bootmaker. 
It is sixpennjTworth of knowledge, that will, we hope, be the ruin of the 
fashion that has put thousands of people into actual torment of pain, and 
denies to most of us the full and fk«e use of our legs.'* — AU the Tear 
Round, August. 

" We cannot too earnestly recommend to all readers the attentiye 
perusal of the little work before us.'' — London Beview, October 15. 

Nuggets from the Oldest Diggings ; or Re- 
searches in the Mosaic Creation. Grown 8vo, cloth, 38. 6d. 

Orwell. 

The Bishop's Walk and The Bishop's Times. 

By Orwell. In one vol., fcap. Svo, price 58. 

J. Payn. 

Richard Arbour ; or, the Scapegrace of the 

Family. By James Payn. 1 vol., crown Svo, price 9a 

"As might be expected, Bfr. Payn displays in his more familiar 
passages the habit of much observation as regards both men and things, 
which contributes so much to giY9 reality and life to norelists* con- 
ception."— ITanci&sffar Weekly Eatress, 

** The above is a work which we can recommend to those readers who 
have tk pendant tor a good work of fiction."— Lmco&i Bendd, August 20. 

E. B. Ramsay, M.A., LLD., F.R.S.E., Dean of Edinburgh. 

Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character. 

Two vols., fcap. 8vo«, 6s. each. 
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G. T. Perthes, Professor of Law at Bonn. 

Memoirs of Frederick Perthes ; or Literary, 

Religious, and Political Life in Qermany from 1789 to 
1843. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6a. 

''We rej^ard this yolame as among the most interesting that has been 
pablished of late yean ^—Dmdu Advertmr, 

A. Henry Ruind, F.S.A., &c. 

Egypt ; its Climate, Character, and Resources 

as a Winter Resort With an Appendix of Meteorological 
Notea Fcap., cloth, 3& 

John Ruffini. 

Doctor Antonio; a Tale. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

4& 

— Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, boards, 28. 64 

*' This is a yeiy channing story." — Leeds Mercury, 

Lorenzo Benoni ; or. Passages in the Life of 

an Italian, with Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 
Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, boards, 2s. 6d. 

The Paragreens ; or, a Visit to the Paris 

Universal Exhibition. With Illustrations by John Leech. 
Fcap. cloth, 4& 

John Scarth. 

Twelve Years in China ; the People, the 

Rebels, and the Mandarins, by a British Resident. With 
coloured Illustrations. Second Edition. With an Appen- 
dix. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

** One of the most interesting books thdt has been published on that 
most mysterious country.'* — Mommg Poif^ April 9. 

"Whether Mr. Scartb be right or not in his political conclusions — and 
he certainly leayes a strong impression upon our minds that he is right — 
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we have to thank him for a very interesting volame." — Chamberi'a Journal, 
April 14. 

" One of the most amusing and original volumes ever published on 
China .... He has been at great pains to form correct opinions, and in 
/nany- cases appears to have succeeded. But the external relations of so 
▼ast an empire are too important to be discussed and dismissed in a para- 
graph. We therefore advise all those who desire to understand the 
question to study Mr. Scarth's volume."— />ai/y Teleoraph, March 21. 

^ This volume is very readable, sketching the Chinese and their ways 
in a correct yet lively manner, and containmg many judicious eztradta 
and observations on such general subjects as the character and religion 
of the Chinese."— i^ofi^-^oii^ Chifia Mail, April 25. 

" Mr. Scarth*s little work will modify the opinions of many among its 
readers concerning the Chinese Empire. Even for those who have as yet 
committed themselves to no definite opinions and felt no special interest 
in regard to the Flowery Land, it is a volume which will repay perusid. 
It is written from a new point of view, and in a new spirit ; and the 
Chinese question is one with at least two sides. I'he point of view may 
be fixed in a few words b^ saying that a 'British R^ident' of twelye 
years in China is not a British officiaL" — Saiurdojf Review, May 5. 

George Seton, Advocate, M.A., Oxon. 

Practical Analysis of the Acts relating to the 

Registration of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland. 
(17 and 18 Vict., c. 80; 18 Vict., c. 29; and 23 and 
24 Vict, c. 85). With an Appendix, containing the 
Statute, Sheriffs Forms, Tables of Burghs, Sheriffdoms, 
Fees, Penalties, &c., and a copious Index. Fifth Edition. 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Causes of Illegitimacy, particularly in Scot- 
land. With relative Appendices. Being a paper read in 
Glasgow at the Fourth Annual Meeting of the ^ National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science,' on the 
28th of September 1860. 8vo, sewed. Is. 

The Law and Practice of Heraldry in Scot- 
land, by G. Seton. [In preparation, 

Shirley. 

" At the Seaside," Essays by Shirley, Re- 
printed from Fraser's Magazine. 1 vol crown 8vo. 
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Pbofebsor Simpson. 

Aemona and the Islands of the Forth. 

Notes on an Ancient Oratory or Stone-roofed Cell dis- 
covered in the Island of Inchcolme, kc. &a By J. T. 
Simpson, Vice-President of the Society of Antiquaries. In 
one vol. [In preparation. 

By the same Author. 

Archaeology : its Past and its Future Work. 

An Address given to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
In 8vo, price Is. [Ready, 

The Skip Jack, or Wireworm, and the Slug. 

With notices of the Microscope, Barometer, and Thermo- 
meter for the use of Schoola Foap., cloth limp, 9d. 

Dr. Somebvillb. 1741-1813. 

My Life and Times ; being the Autobiography 

of the Bev. Thos. Somebville, Minister of Jedburgh, and 
one of His Majesty's Chaplains. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 9& 

" HiB book ifl eminently graphic and readable^ and it is no mean 
proof of its singular excellence that, following so doee in the wake of his 
more imposing fHend, Dr. Somenrille should be able to hold his own with 
perfect ease .... Such, then, are a few of the points of interest afforded bjr 
this curious work, which we accept as a most Taluable addition to a most 
interesting species of literature. The style of the book is flowing and 
graoeftd ; the spirit of it refined and genial. It is excellently edited by a 
man who knows when to speak and when to be silent — ^when a foot-note 
is required and when it is not We may expect that such a book will 
become a favourite among those who read for amusement, and, endowed 
as it is with a carefhl index, a standard work of reference to thoee who 
are in search of &ct8. — 7%ne«, Ma^ 34. 

'*The concluding chapters of this volume teem with interest" — CrUkt 
April 20. 

Dugald Stewart's Collected Works — ^Vols. 

I. to X. 8vo, cloth, each 12s. 

Vol. I.— Dissertation. 

Vols. II., III., and XV.— Elements of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind. 3 vols. 
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Vol. v.— Philooophical Essays. 

Vols. VI. And YIL—Philoflophy of the Active and Moral Powers of Man. 
2 vols. 

Vols. VIII. and IX^^Lectnres on Political Economy. 2 rols. 

Vol. X .— Biographical Memoirs of Adam Smith, LL.D., William Robert- 
son, D.D., and Thomas Reid, D.D. To which is prefixed a Memoir 
of Dngald Stewart, with Selections from his Correspondence, by John 
Veitch, M.A. 

Supplementary Vol. — ^Translations of the Passages in Foreign Langtuiges 
contained in the Collected Works ; with General Index, gnUit. 

Professor Stmb. 

Observations in Clinical Surgery. By James 

Symb, Professor of Clinical Surgery in the University of 
Edinburgh. In one vol. 8vo. Price Ss. 6d. 

By the same Author. 

Stricture of the Urethra, and Fistula in Per- 

ineo. 8vo, 4& 64 

Treatise on the Excision of Diseased Joints. 

8vo, 5s. 

On Diseases of the Rectum. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
Illustration of Medical Evidence and Trial 

by Jury in Scotland. 8vo, sewed, 1& 

The Bight Beverend The Lord Bishop of London. 

Lessons for School Life ; being Selections 

from Sermons preached in the Chapel of Bugby School 
during his Head Mastership. Fcap., cloth, 5s. 

History of Sir Thomas Thumb, by the author 

of * The Heir of BedclifFe,' ' Heartsease,' * Little Duke, 
&a &c. Illustrated by J. B. 4to, boards, 28. 
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The Two Cosmos. A Tale of Fifty Years Ago. 

1 vol., crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

*' It excels in what we most of all desire in a novel^firesliness. 

There is in some passages a good deal of pathos in it; and a writer who 
is capable of pathos — not mere maudlin, but genuine, manly feeling — 
belongs to the higher ranks of authorship. Many men haye true tender- 
ness of feeling, but, perhaps, the rarest thing in literature is the art of 
expressing this tenderness without being ridiculous, and of drawing tears 
of which the reader is not ashamed. Our author has not much indulged 
his faculty in this way but in one little scene — the deathbed of the elder 
Cosmo's mother. He has been so successful that one cannot help feeling 
his superiority." — Times, January 10th, 

" To call it merely a good novel is to do an injustice to the narrator, 
to say that it is the best of the season would not be absolutely correct, but 
would not be far from the truth. Every one should read it— all who 
read it will heartily recommend it to their friends.** — Morning Heralif 
Febrvary 2d, 

Memoir of George Wilson, M.D., F.R.S.E., 

Begins Professor of Technology in the University of Edin- 
burgh, and Director of the Industrial Museum of Scotland. 
By his Sister, Jessie Aitken Wilson. 8vo, cloth, Hs. 

" We Isy down the book gratefully and lovingly. To read of such a 
life is refreshing, and strengthening, and inspiring. It is long since we 
read any biography with equal pleasure; and assured of its general 
acceptance, we pass it on to our readers with our heartiest commenda- 
tion."— The Scottish Press, 

A Memoir of John Wilson (Christopher North), 

late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh ; compiled from Family Papers, with a Selec- 
tion from his Correspondence. By his Daughter, Mrs. 
Gordon. [In preparatiofu 

The Bishop of St. Andrews. 

A United Church of Scotland, England, and 

Ireland, Advocated. A Discourse on the Scottish Refor- 
mation, to which are added Proofs and Illustrations, 
designed to form a manual of Reformation Facts and 
Principlea By the Right Reverend Charles Words- 
worth, Bishop of St. Andrews. 
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